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NFANT MORTALITY 
would be GREATLY REDUCE 


If all homes were equipped with BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATORS. This statement 
by medical authority will not appear exaggerated when it is considered that the great 
majority of the ills of early life are directly attributed to impure milk. 


The BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


lined or entirely constructed of material like the best white enameled kitchen-ware, is 
absolutely cleanly. The Syphon System creates a vigorous circulation of the air within, 
which is dried and purified by the condensation of all impurity-laden moisture within 
the ice chamber. This produces a dry cold 10 
degrees lower than in any other refrigerator —a 























temperature absolutely necessary for the perfect 
preservation of food. The fact that the Pullman 
Company and all railroads equip their dining cars 
with Bohn Syphon Refrigerators is evidence 
of the economy and efficiency of the system. 


Send for ‘* Cold Storage in the Home,’’ free. Shows how 
milk can be kept with onions without contamination. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Main Office and Works, St. Paul, Minn. 





New York Office and Salesroom 
590 W. 42nd St. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of June to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty “Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 
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ditor’s Personal Page 


Again and again has it been said to us: **You are wrong! You are wrong!” 


in our insistence that parents shall be frank in the instruction of their children 
on the great question of their physical selves. Perhaps we are. Still— 


HEN the popular Bishop of 

London was in this country, 
last year, he became intensely inter- 
ested, it is said, in the awakening that 
had been created here as to the subject 
of the false modesty of parents with 
their children on the mystery of sex, 
and subsequent events seem to prove 
that the matter made a deep impres- 
sion on the famous prelate’s mind. 


FTER the Bishop got home he 
A grouped around him a company 
of the most distinguished men and 
women of England: the venerable 
Archbishop of York: the Bishops of 
Ripon, Southwark, Durham and 
Hereford: the Dean of Canterbury : 
Canon Scott Holland, of Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral: the Honorable E. Lyttel- 
ton, head master of Eton, the great 
English school: such foremost Non- 
conformist clergymen of England 
as the Reverends Thomas Spurgeon, 
F. B. Meyer, John Clifford, R. J. 
Campbell: such laymen, famed for 
philanthropy and wealth, as George 
Cadbury, W. T. Stead, Grattan 
Guinness, and before these men of 
influence he laid his conviction that 
the root of the ‘social evil” lay in 
this so-called ‘‘parental modesty,”’ 
and that in the quickening of the 
parental conscience lay the remedy 
for the lifting up of England’s moral 
tone which has for so long been the 
despair of England’s foremost men. 
The Bishop offered to place himself 
at the head of a great moral crusade, 
the like of which has never before 
been seen in England, that would seek 
mainly to awaken the conscience of 
the parenthood of England, and point 








“TF AM NOW convinced that the 
uplifting of the morality of our 
people lies, above all and every- 
thing else, in educating the chil- 
dren, rationally and morally. I 
believe that more evil has been done 
by the squeamishness of parents 
who are afraid to instruct their 
children in the vital facts of life, 
than by all the other agencies of 
vice put together. I am determined 
to overcome this obstacle to our 
national morality. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that 
the right way has been found at 
last. Thousands of men have asked 
me why they were not taught the 
danger of vice in their youth, and I 
have had no reply to make to them. 











VERY man in that notable meet- 
ing in London saw the force of 
the Bishop’s idea: thousands of dol- 
lars were immediately subscribed: the 
personal cooperation of every one 
present was gladly offered; men at 
the head of great commercial affairs 
promised their time, money and serv- 
ices, and today a great crusade is 
under way in England. 


ORE than 100 meetings in 

London alone have been 
arranged for, in addition to: several 
hundreds of meetings in every town 
and villagein the kingdom: pamphlets 
are being prepared and will be dis- 
tributed by the million: the head 
master of every great college and 
school will take a personal part: a 
special periodical called “ Prevention”’ 
will be issued and distributed to every 
parent in England. And at the head 
and in the midst of this wonderfully 
well-conceived and farreaching move- 
ment stands the Bishop of London 
uttering the words printed in the 
centre of this page as the slogan for 
the campaign upon which he has 
entered for the good of England, and 
also these further words: 


‘¢There shall be plain talking,’’ 
says the Bishop of London; ‘‘the 
time has gone by for whispers and 
paraphrases. Boys and girls must 
be told what these great vital facts 
of life mean, and they must be 
given the proper knowledge of their 
bodies and the proper care of them. 
No abstractions: the only way now 
is to be frank, man to man.’’ 


And to this important work are now 
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x out to every father and mother that I intend now, with God’s help, to to be devoted the great energies and () 
the future moral welfare of the United remove this reproach from our widespread influence of this distin- 
Kingdom rested in doing away with ” guished English prelate: probably, 

<I the present false modesty, and in the land. THE BISHOP OF LONDON nay, unquestionably, the most popu- ~ 
frank and honest instruction of their [Reprinted from a Newspaper Report] lar man in the Church of England 
children. today. 
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of the United States?’’ Rarely has an occasion called so loudly for a man! 
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Taking Liberties with the Tempo 


In playing Chopin may one take liberties with 
the tempo and play different parts of the same 
mazurka or nocturne in various degrees of 
tempo? M. L. G. 

Undoubtedly. But the extent of such liberties 
depends upon your esthetic training. In prin- 
ciple your question admits of an affirmative 
reply, but a specific answer is impossible without 
an acquaintance with your musical status. I 
recommend that you be very cautious about 
“taking liberties”; without, however, ceasing 
altogether to follow the promptings of your good 
taste here and there. Phere is such a thing as 
“artistic conscience”; consult it always before 
taking a liberty with the tempo. 


The Study of Scales is Very Important 


Must all study of the piano absolutely begin 
with the study of scales? 

Scales should not be attempted until a good 
finger touch has been formed and the very im- 
aang action of the thumb in the scale has been 
ully prepared. After that, however, I consider 
the practicing of scales important, not only for 
the fingers, but also for the discipline of the ear 
with regard to the feeling of tonality (key), un- 
derstanding of intervals, and the comprehension 
of the total compass of the piano. 


The Student with a Fondness for the Pedal 


I always want to use the pedal as soon as I 
take a new piece, but my teacher insists that I 
should get a good singing tone first. Is she 
right ? : M. M. 


You ‘‘want” to use the pedal? In the face of 
your teacher’s advice to the contrary? Then 
why did you apply for a teacher? People who 
consider their own pleasure while engaged in any 
kind of study need no teacher. They need dis- 
cipline. Learn obedience! If by following your 
teacher’s advice you should fail to progress, even 
then you have no right to do anything else than 
go to another teacher. But he will in all prob- 
ability not be very different from the first one in 
his precepts. Hence, I say again: You should 
learn obedience ! 


The Staffs are Independent of Each Other 


Does an accidental in the right hand influence 
the left ? IN. J. 

Inasmuch as piano music is written in score 
form the two staffs are as independent of each 
other as are the staffs in an orchestral score. We 
may, in cases of suspected misprints, draw cer- 
tain inferences from one staff to the other, pro- 
vided that they are justified by the prevailing 
harmony. As a rule, the two staffs are inde- 
pendent of each other in regard to accidental 
chromatic signs. 


The Study of Operatic Transcriptions 

Is the study of Thalberg’s operatic transcrip- 
tions of any value to the piano student? 

LAURA STEIN. 

Operatic transcriptions begin with Liszt. 
What was written before him in that line (and 
in some degree contemporary with him, hence it 
includes Thalberg) is hardly of any significance. 
If you feel a special inclination toward the tran- 
scriptions of Thalberg you may play them; the 
will not harm you so very much. But if you as 
me whether they are of any musical value I must 
frankly say—no! 


The Playing of Slurred Notes 


Should _. —“™\ Ll accent the first note under a 
slur thus , or should I lift my hand at the 
endof the f slurthus “~*~ "\. PsA. T.C. 


Slurs and accents 9 have nothing 
to do with each other, because accents relate to 
rhythm, while slurs concern the touch. The last 
note under aslur will usually be slightly curtailed 
in order to create that small pause which separates 
one phrase from another. Generally speaking, 
the slur in piano music represents the breathing 
periods of the vocalist. 


Counting Out Loud 

Is counting aloud injurious to a pupil’s playing 
-——that is, does not the sound of the voice confuse 
the pupil in getting the correct tone of the note 
struck ? | Oa, ae 

Loud counting can hardly ever be injurious— 
especially not while the pupil is dealing with 
time and rhythm. This part mastered or fully 
understood, the audible counting may be less- 
ened and finally abandoned. During practice 
loud counting is of inestimable value, for it de- 
velops and strengthens rhythmic feeling better 
than anything else will, and, besides, it is an 
infallible guide to find the points of stress in 
a phrase. 


In Order to Memorize Easily 


I find it very hard to memorize my music. 
Cah you suggest any method that would make 
it easier ? PA; 

To retain in one’s memory what does not inter- 
est one is difficult to everybody, while that which 
does interest us comes easy. In your case the 
first requirement seems to be that your interest 
in the pieces you are to play be awakened. This 
interest usually comes with a deeper under- 
standing of music; hence it may be said that 
nothing will assist a naturally reluctant memory 
so much as a general musical education. Special 
studies for the memory have not come to my 
knowledge because I never had any need of 
them. After all, the best way to memorize is— 
to memorize. One phrase today, another to- 
morrow, and so on until the memory grows by 
its own force through being exercised. 


Piano Study for Conductor and Composer 


Being a cornet player and wishing to become a 
conductor and composer, I should like to know 
if the study of the piano is necessary in addition 
to my broad, theoretical studies and a common 
college course. a V.-B. 

It depends upon what you wish to conduct and 
what to compose. With no other means of 
musically expressing yourself than a cornet it is 
highly improbable that you will be able to write 
or conduct a symphony. But you may be able 
to lead a brass band and perhaps to write a 
march or dance piece. If your musical aims are 
serious by all means take to the piano. 


The Sex of the Piano Teacher 


Is there any preference as to sex in the ques- 
tion of choosing a piano teacher; in other words, 
is a woman teacher preferable for any reason for 
a girl and a man teacher for aman? _L. J. 

Your question does not admit of generaliza- 
tion from a purely musical point of view. It 
must be—on this premise—decided by the qual- 
ity, not by the sex, of the teacher. A good femi- 
nine teacher is better than a bad masculine one, 
and vice versa. The question of sex does not 
enter into the matter. Of course, the greater 
number of eminent teachers are found on the 
masculine side. 


How Grace Notes are Played 


How are the grace notes played in these 
measures from Chopin’s Valse, Opus 42, and 
when are grace notes not struck simultaneously 
with the base? M. A. 8. 





Grace notes and their chiefs—that is, those 
notes to which the grace notes are attached— 
should ever be played with one and the same 
muscular impulse. The time occupied by the 
grace notes should be so minimal that it should 
not be discernible whether they appear simul- 
taneously with the base note or slightly before it. 
In modern music it is usually meant to precede 
the base note, though the good taste of the 
player may occasionally prefer it otherwise. 


Hearing a Piece Before Studying It 
Should a pupil hear a piece played before 
studying it? M. L. S$. 
If the pupil’s imagination needs stimulation 
he should hear the piece well played before 
studying it. If, however, he is merely too lazy 
to find out the rhythm, melody, and so forth, and 
rather relies upon his purely imitative faculty, he 
should not hear it, but be compelled to do his 
own reading and thinking. 


The Value of Heller’s Studies 


Are Heller’s Studies practical for a young 
student lacking in rhythm and expression ? 
A. C. M. 


Yes, they are very good, provided the teacher 
insists that the pupil plays exactly what is indi- 
cated and does not merely ‘‘come near it.” 


The Problem of Transposing at Sight 

What, please, is the quickest and safest way of 
transposing from one key to another? I have 
trouble, for instance, in playing for singing if the 
piece is in A Major and the singer wants it in 
F Major. Bea. be 

The question of transposing hinges on the 
process of hearing through the eye. I mean by 
this that you must study the piece until you learn 
to conceive the printed music as sounds and 
sound groups, not as key pictures. Then trans- 
fer the sound picture to another tonality in your 
mind, very much as if when moving from one 
floor to another with all your household goods 
you were to place them on the new floor as they 
were placed on the old. Practice will, of course, 
facilitate this process very much. Transposition 
at sight is based on somewhat different princi- 
ples. Here you have to get mentally settled in 
the new tonality, and then follow the course of 
intervals. If you find transposition difficult you 
may derive consolation from the thought that it 
is difficult for everybody, and that transposing at 
sight is, of course, still more difficult than to 
transpose after studying the piece beforehand. 


Too Much “Method” 


My recently-engaged teacher says that the 
word ‘‘method” jars on her nerves. Kindly ad- 
vise me whether a method is not the best thing 
for a novice, and if so which one. MARIE. 

Your teacher, while possibly a little oversensi- 
tive, is not wrong. America is the most method- 
ridden country in the world. Most of the 
methods in vogue contain some good points— 
about a grain of truth to a ton of mere ballast. 
Your teacher’s utterance makes me think that 
you were lucky in finding her, and that you have 
excellent reason to trust in her guidance. 


The Meaning of Solfegsio 
What is meant by ‘‘spelling” in music ? 
IGNORANCE. 
Unless it means the variety of ways in which 
most chords can be written it refers to an oral 
reciting of notes, properly called solfeggio. 


Starting a Child’s Musical Training 


At what age should a child begin the study of 
instrumental music? If my daughter (six years 
old) is to study the violin should she first spend 
a few years with the piano, or vice versa ? 

CoM. 

The usual age for a child to begin the study 
of music is between six and seven years. 
pianist hardly needs to learn another instrument 
to become a well-rounded musician, but vio- 
linists, as well as the players of all other instru- 
ments, and also vocalists, will be much hampered 
in their general musical development if they fail 
to acquire what may be called a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the piano. 


Shall | Leave the Piano Open? 


What is the wisest thing to do for the preserva- 
tion of the piano: to leave it open all day or to 
close it each time after practice or playing ? 

It seems to me better to close the piano after 
use. A piano maker or dealer would, however, 
be both a better and more proper authority on 
such a question. Also ask your tuner. 


The Student Who Wants to Compose 


Please advise me as to the best way of learning 
composition. Which is the best work of that 
kind from which I could learn it? 

NORS;” Ws. 7. Ji. 

First learn to write notes. Copying all sorts 
of music is the best practice for that. Then study 
the doctrine of harmony. Follow it up by a 
study of the various forms of counterpoint. Pro- 
ceed to canon in its many kinds and intervals. 
Take up the fugue. Then study forms until you 
learn to feel them. Books for every one of these 
stages there are many, but better than all the 
books is a good teacher. 


Frequent Lessons and Shorter 


Is it better for a young student to take one 

hour lesson or two half-hour lessons a week ? 
Oe KK. 

Since young students are liable to form bad 
habits it is essential that they should come under 
the teacher’s eye as frequently as possible. Hence 
it is preferable to divide the hour into two 
equidistant parts. 


The Effect of Double Flats 


How is an octave, written thus We, to be 
played? | J.L.G. 

As the single flat lowers a note wr by a half- 
tone so a double flat lowers it by two half- 
tones or a full tone. 


Learning to Modulate 


Is it possible to learn modulating from a book 
without the aid of a teacher, so as to connect two 
pieces of different tonality ? BUFFALO. 

Possible, yes, but not probable; for since in 
your written exercises you are likely to err at 
times, you will need some one to point out your 
errors and to show you the way to correct them. 
Generally speaking, I do not think much of 
studying the rudiments of anything without the 
aid of an experienced adviser. 


To Strengthen the Weak Finger Use It 


How can I strengthen the little finger of my 
right hand? I avoid it in playing, using the next 
finger instead. E. W 

By employing vour little finger as much as pos- 
sible and at once quitting the habit of substi- 
tuting another finger for it. 





readers may wish to ask of him. 


printed cannot be repeated. 





Asking Questions of Mr. Hofmann 


Me*: HOFMANN is now prepared to receive any further questions that JOURNAL 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
He has already answered questions in THE JOURNAL, and answers to questions already 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the questions 
of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for 
beginners; he has answered several times questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight-reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the 
use of the metronome and clavier; the age at which to begin piano-playing. 
should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
or, under any circumstances, answer by mail. 
him, dealing with piano-study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE LapIES’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


In the June Issue of The Journal Madame Marchesi 
will Answer the Questions of Vocal Students 


And it 


Any questions not already answered by 








Playing on a Dumb Piano 


Are mechanical appliances, such as a dumb 
keyboard, of advantage to the student of the 
piano? Should its use be restricted to a par- 
ticular stage in the course of study? MARTIN. 


Music is a language. Schumann said: ‘‘From 
the dumb we cannot learn to talk!” The totally 
dumb or mute piano should, therefore, not be 
used, or very little, if we aim at a ‘‘musical” 
technique—that is, a live, multicolored tech- 
nique qualified to express musical thought and 
feeling. Personally, I have never used a mute 
piano. 


Do Not Injure the Hand by Stretching It 


Is there any way to increase the stretch of my 
very small hand? ANXIOUS. 


Any modern teacher, acquainted with your 
hand, can devise certain exercises that will be 
applicable to your particular hand. As the lack 
of stretch, however, may be due to a number of 
different causes I should advise you to desist 
from any stretch exercise that might be recom- 
mended to you without a close examination of 
your hand, since the wrong kind of exercise is not 
only apt, but bound, ‘to injure it, perhaps per- 
manently. 


“Afraid to Play Before People” 


I can never do myself justice when playing for 
people, because of my nervousness. How can I 
overcome it? M. 5. B. 


If you are absolutely certain that your trouble 
is due to ‘‘nervousness” you should improve the 
condition of your nerves by proper exercise in the 
open air and by consulting your physician. But 
are you quite sure that your ‘‘nervousness” is not 
merely another name for self-consciousness, or, 
worse yet, for a ‘‘bad conscience” on the score of 
technical security? In the latter case you ought 
to perfect your technique, while in the former 
you must learn to discard all thought of your 
dear self, as well as of your hearers in relation 
to you, and concentrate your thinking upon the 
work you are to do. This you can well achieve 
by will-power and persistent self-training. 


When an Accidental is in Parentheses 

Please tell me how | a chord or an in- 
terval marked thus a | is executed. 
What does an acci- a dental in paren- 
theses mean? a - E. G. 


Chords marked as above are 
slightly rolled inthe same manner as if marked 
by a serpentine line, unless the sign denotes a 
linking with the other hand. Which of the two 
meanings is intended you will easily infer from 
the context. Accidentalsin parentheses are mere 
warnings given by some composers wherever 
there is a possibility of doubt as to the correct 
reading caused by a momentary harmonic 
ambiguity. I have found these accidentals in 
parentheses so far only in the works of French 
composers. 


The Genuine Piano Hand 


What shape of hand do you consider the best 
for piano playing? Mine is very broad, with 
rather long fingers. MInor. 

The best piano hand is not the popular, pretty, 
narrow hand with long fingers. Nearly all the 
great technicians had or have proportioned 
hands. The genuine piano hand must be broad, 
in order to give each finger a strong base for the 
action of its phalanges and to give this base 
space enough for the development of the various 
sets of muscles. The length of the fingers must 
be in proportion to the width of the hand, but it 
is the width which I consider most important. 


The Metronome Markings 
What is the meaning of M. M.= 72 printed 
over a piece of music? PERPLEXED. 


The one M stands for ‘‘metronome,” the other 
for the name of its inventor, Maelzl. The figures 
indicate the number of beats a minute and 
the note shows what each beat represents—in 
this case a quarter note. The whole annota- 
tion says that the average speed of the piece 
should admit of seventy-two quarter notes being 
played in a minute. I advise you, however, 
rather to consult the state of your technique and 
your own feeling for what is musically right in 
deciding upon the speed of the piece. 


As to One Composer—E-xcluding All Others 


If I am deeply interested in Beethoven’s music 
can IJ not find in him all that there is in music, in 
both an esthetic and a technical sense? Is any 
one’s music more profound ? r. BF. 


You imagine yourself in an impenetrable 
stronghold whence, safe from all attacks, you 
may look upon all composers (except Beethoven) 
with a patronizing, condescending smile. But 
you are gravely in error. Life is too rich in ex- 
perience, too many-sided in its manifestations, 
to permit any one master, however great, to ex- 
haust its interpretation through his art. If you 
base your preference for Beethoven upon your 
sympathies, and if, for this reason, his music 
satisfies you better than that of any other com- 
poser, you are to be complimented upon your 
good taste. But that gives you no right to con- 
test, for instance, the profoundness of Bach, the 
esthetic charm of Chopin, the wonders of 
Mozart’s art, nor the many and various merits of 
your contemporary composers. The least that 
one can be charged with who finds the whole 
of life expressed in any One composer is one- 
sidedness, not to speak of the fact that the under- 
standing cannot be very deep for one master if 
it is closed to all others. One of the chief re- 
quirements for true connoisseurship is catholicity 
of taste. 
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Bright Things of All Times that People Have Laughed Over 


Drawings by Peter Newell 


























The Department, ‘‘ Will You Tell Me?” Will Appear in the Next Issue of The Journal 


As it Appeared to Him 


‘ta philanthropic lady was visiting a lower 
East Side school. To test the brightness of a 
grou of rather poor pupils she questioned them. 

hildren, which is the greatest of all virtues ?” 

No one answered. 

“Think a little. What is it Iam doing when I 
give up time and pleasure to come and talk with 
you for your own good?” 

A grimy fist went up. 

“Well, what am I doing, little boy?” 

“Please, ma’am, buttin’ in!” 





Mothers Can Tell 


HE latest addition to the Murphy family was 
lusty twin boys. At six months of age they 
were as like as two peas. Neighbors often 
wondered how Mrs. Murphy told them apart. 
One day Mrs. O’ Flaherty said to her: ‘‘Foine 
pair of boys you’ve got, Mrs. Murphy, but, bless 
my soul, how do you iver till thim apart ?” 
“Faith, and that’s aisy, Mrs. O’F laherty,” 
replied Mrs. Murphy. “I puts my finger in 
Dinnis’s mouth, and if he bites it’s Moike.” 


The Piece that Robert Spoke 


NCE there was a little boy, whose name was 
Robert Reece;. 
And every Friday afternoon he had to speak a 
jiece. 
So waiey poems thus he learned, that soon he had 
a store 
Of recitations in his head, and still kept learning 
more. 


And now this is what happened: He was called 
upon, one week, 

And totally forgot the piece he was about to 
speak! 

His brain he cudgeled. 
within his head! 

And so he spoke at random, and this is what he 
said 


Not a word remained 


‘““My Beautiful, my Beautiful, who standest 
proudly by, 

It was the schooner ‘Hesperus’—the breaking 
waves dashed high! 

Why is the Forum crowded? What means this 
stir in Rome? 

Under a spreading chestnut tree there is no place 
like home! 


‘When Freedom from her mountain height 
cried, Twinkle, little star, 

Shoot if you must this old gray head, King Henry 
of Navarre! 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue castled crag of 
Drachenfels, 

My name is Norval, on the Grampian Hills, ring 
out, wild bells! 


‘If you’re waking, call me early, to be or not 
to be, 

The curfew must not ring tonight! Oh, wood- 
man, spare that tree! 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! And 
let who will be clever! 

The boy stood on the burning deck, but I go on 
forever!” 

—CAROLYN WELLS, IN ‘‘SAINT NICHOLAS.” 
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A Lesson in Socialism 


IKE and Pat were two Irish friends—and 
Democrats. One day Mike learned that 
Pat had turned Socialist. This grieved and 
troubled Mike, who said: “Pat, I don’t under- 
stand this Socialism. What is it, now?” 

“It means dividing up your property equally,” 
said Pat. ‘*’Tis this way. If I had two million 
dollars I’d give you a million and keep a million 
myself —see ?” 

“* And if you had two farms, Pat, what would 
you do?” 

“Ta divide UP, Mike. 
I'd keep one.’ 

“*And if you had two pigs, Pat, would you 
share those, too?” 

‘*Now, Mike, you go to thunder! You know 
I’ve got two pigs!” 


I'd give you one and 


How a Bachelor Knew Children 


ASBACHELOR was holding forth on the train- 
ing of children when one of the company, a 
father, said: 

“And now, pray tell us, what do you know 
about children, anyway ye” 

“A good deal,” rentied the bachelor. ‘In 
fact, I have an expert knowledge, since for many 
years I was a child myself.” 


When You're Safe 


INNESSEY,” said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘this is 

great talkin’ about Christian Science, hey?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hennessey, ‘‘and what do 
you think about it?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, ‘I think that if the 
Christian Scientists had a little more science and 
the doctors had a little more Christianity, it 
wouldn’t make any difference which you called 
in—if you had a good nurse.’ 


Cured Without Medicine 


re young husband who had been an only son 
at home, petted and indulged beyond every 
point of reason, began to show signs of petty 
royalty soon after his marriage. Most of his 
friends were men of great wealth who lived ex- 
tremely well, and association with them made 


. him somewhat hard to please in the matter of 


cooking. Scarcely a meal at his home table 
passed without criticism from him. 

‘*What is this meant for?” he would ask after 
tasting an entrée that his bride had racked her 
brain to prepare. 

‘‘What on earth is this?” he would say when 
dessert came on. 

‘Is this supposed to be salad?” he would 
inquire sarcastically when the lettuce was served. 

The merry-hearted little wife stood it as long 
as she could, and finally decided to retaliate. 
The next evening she wore her very prettiest 
gown, and fairly bubbled over with wit. They 
went in to dinner. 

The soup-tureen was brought in. Tied to 
one handle was a decorated card, and on that 
card was written in a big, round hand: 

‘*This is soup.” 

_ Roast beef followed with a placard announc- 
ing: 

‘*This is roast beef.” 

The potatoes were labeled. The gravy-dish 
was placarded. The olives bore a card marked 
“Olives,” the salad-bowl carried a tag marked 
“Salad,” and when the ice-pudding came in a 

card announced “This is really ice-pudding.” 

The wife talked of a thousand different things 
all through the meal, never once referring by word 
or look to the labeled dishes. Neither then nor 
thereafter did she say a word about them, and 
never since that evening has the captious hus- 
band ventured to inquire the name of anything 
set before him. 
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The Aptness was Too Much 


A MINISTER, a man of great vigor and 
vehemence, while preaching one Sunday, 
bent forward and shouted out with great force 
the words of his text: ‘‘The righteous shall 
stand, but the wicked shall fall.” 

Just as these words escaped from his lips the 
— broke from its fastening, and he fell out 

rolled over on the floor ene his con- 

gregation. Picking himself up he said 

‘*Brethren, I am not hurt, and I doo’ t mind 
the fall, but I do hate the connection.” 


Much Too Good 


OTHER: ‘Johnnie, why are you beating 
little sister? Surely she has not been un- 
kind to you?” 
JOHNNIE: ‘‘No, Mamma, but she i is so fear- 
fully good I simply can’t stand her.” 


He Could Not Resist 


YOUNG Japanese, with the national love 

of cleanliness, came to London to study. 
As he was a stranger in the city he had to select 
his own lodgings. 

His first choice was not happy; the hall espe- 
cially was very dirty. This the newcomer did 
not like, but decided to say nothing then. 

One rainy day the maidservant put up this 
—* “Please wipe your feet.” 

Seizing his opportunity the Japanese student 
wrote underneath: 


“On gcing out.” 


A New Idea of Economy 


OMMY,”’ said the fond mother, ‘‘isn’t it 

rather an extravagance to eat both butter 
and jam on your bread at the same time?” 

‘““No, ma’am, it’s economy,’ Tommy an- 
swered. “The same piece of bread does for 
both.” 


Just for Fun 


A entered a drug store in a hurry and 
asked for a dozen two-grain quinine pills. 
‘Shall I put ’em ina box, sir?” the clerk asked 
as he counted them out. 
“Oh, no,” replied the customer, ‘“‘I want to 


roll them home.” ‘ 
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Not a Matter for Prayer 


N A CERTAIN town where two brothers are 

engaged in a flourishing retail coal business 
a series of revival meetings were held, and the 
elder brother of the firm was converted. 

For weeks after his conversion the brother 
who had lately ‘‘got religion” endeavored to 
persuade the other to join the church. One day, 
when the elder brother was making another 
effort, he asked: ‘‘Why can’t you, Richard, join 
the church as I did?” 

“Tt’s all right for you to be a member of the 
church,” replied Richard, ‘‘but if I join who’s 
going to weigh the coal?” 


“Casting Bread Upon the Water” 


he was leaning on the rail, 

And was looking deathly pale. 

Was she looking for a whale? 
Not at all. 

She was Papa’s only daughter, 

Casting bread upon the water, 

In a way she hadn’t oughter. 
That was all. 





An Averted Tragedy 


E LOVED the maiden—how ardently none 
knew but himself and the landlady’s cat. 

At last came his opportunity. They were alone 
together. Timidly he seated himself on the sofa 
by her side, and still more timidly he stretched 
forth his arm and took her lily-white hand in his. 

‘*Clotilda,” he breathed, ‘‘I love you! May 
I call you Clotty?” 

‘‘Herbert Hinks,’ she said, 
hand!” 

‘*Answer me first,”” he demanded, the words 
hissing through his gold-filled teeth. 

‘*Let go my hand!” the maiden repeated. 

‘*No, cruel girl,” he muttered. ‘‘ Your beauty 
has made me desperate. I will have. an answer! 
Why should I release your hand?” 

‘**Because,” she replied, ‘‘my hair is coming 
down and I wish to fix it.”’ 


‘release my 


Stern Facts 


MAN of wealth, who hates the sight of an 

automobile, bought, the other day, a hand- 
some brown mare to match up a pair. A day or 
two later he asked his groom what he thought of 
the new arrival. 

‘*She’s certainly a fine-lookin’ ’oss, sir,’? was 
the reply, ‘‘but I’m afraid her temper’s a bit too 
touchy.” 

‘““What makes you think so?” asked the 
owner. 

‘*She don’t appear to take kindly to nobody, sir ; 
she don’t like me to go into the box to feed her.” 

“Oh, she’ll settle down in a day or two. I 
don’t think there is anything wrong with her 
temper.” 

‘*T didn’t at first, sir,” said the groom, ‘‘but 
you see she kicked me out o’ the box twice, and, 
when you comes to think about it, that’s sort o’ 
convincin’.” 


The Price of Obedience 


foe moving into a new neighborhood the 
small boy of the family was cautioned not 
to fight with his new acquaintances. One day 
Willie came home with a black eye and very 
much spattered with dirt. 

“Why, Willie,” said Mamma, ‘‘I thought I 
told you to count a hundred before you fought!” 

“*T did, Mamma,” said Willie, ‘‘and look what 
Tommy Smith did while I was counting!” 





The Little Things that Count 


ANS OLD Quaker, not careful of the teachings 
of his faith, was discovered by his wife kiss- 
ing the cook behind the door. But the Quaker 
was not disturbed. ‘‘Wife,’”’ said he gently, ‘‘if 
thee doesn’t quit thy peeking thee will make 
trouble in the family.” 


All in the Family 


fig ARTIST who occupied a studio on the top 
floor of a large building was disposed to be 
very pleasant to the janitress. 

“How many children have you, Mrs. O’Flar- 
ity?” he asked her one morning as she was pol- 
ishing the doorknob. 

“*It’s siven I have, sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘and 
lucky I am, too. Bless ’em. Four be the third 
wife of me second husband, three by the second 
wife of me furst.” 
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' Does it surprise you to be told _—syear, at 50 cents a pair=$10.00. 
, that the average housekeeper This work might just as well Jas 
pays $10.00 a year—or more— bedoneat home. Thereareno “> 


curtains? withit. Norisitnecessarytospend 
It is true. a cent for special equipment. 
Figure it out, yourself. Ten Here are the directions. Read 


pairs of curtains, washed twice a _ and follow them carefully. 


Shake and brush curtains to remove dust. Mend breaks. Soak in Ivory Soap suds and cold 
water for two hours, or over night if that is more convenient. Work the curtains gently up and down 
in the water and squeeze them between the hands to get the dirt out. Put them into clean, warm suds 
with ammonia added, and keep changing the water until the curtains are clean. Never wring curtains 
by hand; lay them ona strip of cloth and put carefully through the wringer. Rinse well in several 
waters, and put through hot, moderately thick starch. If the curtains are white, the starch should be 
blued; if cream color, strong coffee should be added to it. Pin each point carefully to the drying frame 
and set in the air to dry. Two or three curtains may be dried at the same time on one frame. If you 
have no frame, lay clean sheets over the floor of an unused room, stretch the curtains into shape, square 
and true, and pin each point so that it will not slip. If points are out of shape when dry, they may 
be dampened with a cloth and ironed. 


a4 Ivory Soap 2 wee « 9940 Per Cent. Pure. 
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HE AveraGE AMERICAN MOTHER has, during the 
last twenty-five years, been a very careful mother 
and a very busy woman. She has been particularly 
careful that not a breath of the responsibility of housewifery 
should reach her daughter. Girlhood has appeared to her as 
a care-free period into which nothing but girlish pleasure and 
light-hearted merriment should enter. “A girl is a girl only 
once,’’ she has said, and she has rigidly seen to it that emotion 
should take the place of intelligence. She has been careful to 
avoid that wisdom which “is love itself.” She has been even more 
careful that nothing ‘unpleasant’? should enter her daughter’s 
mind: “anything unpleasant”’ meaning, in this instance, any idea 
of the primal elements of human life. Motherhood must be dwelt 
upon only in beautiful poetry: motherhood, as applied to the 
daughter, must be absolutely tabooed. 





THE AMERICAN MorHER has been tremendously busy, too: 
busy with saving her neighborhood, the State and the Nation. 
That has happened because the mother has felt the necessity of 
“broadening her life’: she has fretted against the “smallness of 
woman’s sphere,” against “the limitations that Man would place 
upon Woman,” and she has gone out “into the larger, freer atmos- 
phere of the world”’ so that she might “help struggling humanity ”’ 
and do her part to “overcome the dangers that threaten society”’ 
—while her daughter has been left to overcome for herself any 
dangers which may threaten her in the currents and the whirlpools 
that circle and eddy in the sea of womanhood. 

She has been a good mother, too, has this American mother— 
“devotion itself’’: devotion to the mother-passion that coddles 
and wheedles: that cares for the body: that invites flattering 
glances: that sees that the manners are ‘‘ perfect’’: that her little 
girl’s dresses are—well, that they will not suffer in comparison 
with the dresses of some other mother’s little girl. It is true that 
the little soul may have languished and starved, but that has been 
left for the Sunday-school and the teacher: else, pray, what 
would there be left for them to do? 

From amid such maternal influences, and between two pieces 
of grave negligence on the part of American motherhood — first, 
a failure to teach the art of housewifery, and, second, a blind 
ignoring of the primal elements of human life—there have floated 
out upon the great sea of our American life thousands of American 
girls. And each one of these girls, mark you well, headed straight 
for that time in her life which every wholesome-natured girl looks 
forward to and dreams of: when she shall be loved by the man 

of her choice and as the mother of her children. 

























AnD WHEN THis AMERICAN GIRL got out into the world 
what did we do? 
We said to her—and for fear that by some chance she might 
not have heard it we megaphoned it ‘into her ear—that she had 
more liberty than any other girl on God’s green earth. Of 
course, she accepted what everybody took such pains to 
tell her was her fortunate portion, and—she mistook liberty 
for license. And then we said: ‘‘ How can she?” 
We told her that she was the prettiest, cleverest and 
the most vivacious girl on the planet. She duly tried 
to live up to her reputation. And then we said: 
“What makes our American girl so self-conscious : 
so assertive, so cocksure of herself?’’ 
We told her at every turn that the American 
woman is the best-dressed woman in 
the world, and she strove to uphold 
the national standard. Then we 
said: “Why is our American 
girl so overdressed?”’ 
We told her that 
hers was 


the richest nation in the world, and to make good our 
statements we easily rolled under our tongues the mil- 
lions that men make by the mere turn of the hand in the 
business marts, and we so impressed her that she lost all 
sense of relative values, and money was something to spend. 
And then we asked: “‘ What makes our girls so extravagant?” 


ANpb, AS A Last ToucH To HER Epucartion, we told her that 
she was free to go wherever she pleased: that ‘the American 
girl was safe anywhere’’: and she went, with thousands of others, 
to rescue missions, to homes for the friendless, and to ‘ Sheltering 
Arms.” And then we said: ‘What a pity !”’ and generally added 
with a pious and self-righteous air: “Isn’t it fine that there are 
women who rescue such girls!” And if we were particularly 
spiritual-minded we called these rescue-workers ‘‘God-appointed 
mothers !”” 

So, what the home began with negligence, the world finished 
with beatification. And then, when this American girl began to 
slip a cog here and there, when her shortcomings became more 
apparent than her virtues, we began to criticise her and we have 
consistently criticised her for years. We criticise her for the light- 
ness with which she enters marriage: we say that she considers 
the marriage cerefhony the end instead of the beginning of the 
marital relation: we criticise her because she prefers the boarding- 
house and the hotel to a home of her own: we are horrified at 
her refusal to assume the responsibilities of motherhood: we 
throw up our hands to Heaven at the increasing divorce statistics! 
And in all our criticism we have forgotten to ask ourselves one 
question: Who is chiefly responsible: the girl who knew not, or 
the mother who taught not? 


THAT THE AMERICAN GIRL Stranps where she does today is due 
far more to that singular clear-mindedness and steady common- 
sense with which God seems especially to have endowed her than 
to the mother who should have marked out her life, but failed to 
do so. It is too much to say, as has recently been said, that 
American motherhood has failed: but who will say, on the other 
hand, that American motherhood has succeeded? It is a mighty 
serious arraignment of American motherhood when the rescue 
missions can say that one-half of the girls there would never 
have come to them if their mothers had done their duty! The 
most motherless girl is often the girl with a mother who had no 
business to be a mother. Until thousands of American mothers 
more truly realize the potentialities of true motherhood; until 
the American mother puts a little more mind and less emotion 
into her God-appointed task; and until she comes to a little 
clearer realization that to be the ‘“‘mother”’ of her children, in 
the fullest meaning of that word, transcends any interest that 
can come into a woman’s life, and is the most honorable work 
in the world for a woman, it behooves us to speak in a lower 
and humbler tone of American motherhood. And it is cer- 
tainly in order for us to be a little more guarded in our 
criticism of the frailties of the American girl. 






















SHE HAS Done WELL, has this American girl, when 
we consider what negligent parenthood has failed to 
do, and what senseless beatification has striven to do 
for her. Upon her rests the future ofan American 
motherhood that will give to her children 
what has so largely been withheld from her 
—that most satisfying of all memories, 
when ‘on the blue mountains of our 
dim childhood, toward which we 
ever turn and look, stand the 
mothers who marked out 
to us, from thence, 
our life.”’ 
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By Judge Julian W. Mack, Formerly of the Juvenile Court of Chicago 


R)URING a three years’ experi- 
ence as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court in Cook County there 
came before me several hun- 
dred cases of girls, ranging in 
age from seven to eighteen 
years, every one of whom had 
madea misstep. Their pitiful stories have im- 
pressed upon me the vital importance of two 
fundamental duties that fathers and mothers 
owe to their children: 

First, that parents should at all times, from 
earliest childhood, have that priceless pos- 
session, the genuine confidence of their child: 
a confidence which will cause the child not 
merely to obey, but also to trust and to feel 
implicitly that the parent is at all times and 
under all circumstances the best friend, the 
most constant companion and the wisest and 
most willing adviser. 

Second, that, in order to earn and to de- 
serve this confidence, parents must be frank 
in responding to the natural inquiries of 
their child; yea, more, they must divine the 
unspoken question at the right time, and 
answer it clearly and in a manner that will 
invite further questions as the child develops 
into young womanhood. 


or 


I Know the Difficulties involved in this, even 

for the more intelligent and educated parents. 
But I know only too well that too many 
parents live in a fools’ paradise of belief that 
their silence spells ignorance and innocence 
on the part of the children. 

It cannot be too emphatically repeated that 
every child mingling with other children, whether 
in private or in public schools, is going to learn 
much even at the age of ten, and, in circles in 
which children are not carefully guarded, even 
as early as seven. The words picked up, the 
thoughts awakened, arouse the inquiring mind. 
If the silent inquiry be felt and responded to by the 
parents a relation is established which, developed 
by mutual confidences, throws a protecting mantle 
over the litthe one that in many cases will guard 
her for life. If the spoken or unspoken query be 
avoided or checked the first barrier is raised, 
which, followed by the conventional story, easily 
and quickly discovered to be untrue, destroys the 
child’s faith in her mother. This may close her 
lips for all time and turn her to those who are 
always within reach and are only too ready to 
initiate her not only into a complete knowledge 
of but also into an experiment with the mysteries 
of life. 

I do not fora moment assert that all girls make 
missteps because of this ignorance of the facts of 
life. Many of mature age realize not only the 
moral wrong but some of the physical conse- 
quences as well. Even they, however, are gener- 
ally ignorant of the results of disease that too often 
follow the wrong step and of its permanent and 
terrible consequences. 

The literature that the Social Hygiene Societies 
are now spreading is to the average girl, as it is 
to the average parent, a sealed book. The girl 
who has enjoyed the confidence of her parents 
from childhood may be spared much of this 
knowledge, but to those girls who have not been 
strengthened by this complete mutual trust with 
the parent even these sad stories must be told. 


ox 


Whenever a Number of School-Children are in 
court for these wrongs one leader among the girls 
has invariably been found responsible for spread- 
ing the trouble. The boys instinctively recognize 
the difference in girls and know which are possi- 
ble victims and which are not. From one of the 
schools located in an excellent region of Chicago 
came a girl of seventeen years of age. Her 
parents were an old couple, her older sister a 
trained nurse, and her brother an excellent busi- 
ness man. This seventeen-year-old girl was the 
baby of the family and in their eyes an innocent 
child, the object of universal love. The family 
never suspected that instead of visiting one of her 
girl schoolmates after supper, as she said she did, 
she was keeping an appointment with some of the 
neighborhood boys. Her influence led at least 
three other girls of from twelve to fifteen to follow 
in herfootsteps. Two of her intimate friends were 
twins of the age of fifteen, and one took the keenest 
pleasure in these clandestine meetings. The other 
twin knew practically nothing about them, as not 
only the boys, but even the girls, recognized her 
innate modesty and refrained from mentioning 
them in her presence. The boys told me that they 
would be ashamed and afraid to make an indelicate 
suggestion in her presence, while they hesitated 
at nothing in the presence of the other twin and 
her companions. 

None of these girls had the slightest knowledge 
of the physical consequences of their acts. They 
all realized, of course, that they were disobeying 
and deceiving their parents and otherwise doing 
wrong, but not one of them had ever been told 
anything about the origin of human life. 
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whether this knowledge would have protected 
them or not I cannot be sure, but I believe, from 
my conversations with them and with their 
parents, that it would have done so. The incident 
became generally known in the school and caused 
a complete awakening of the parents in that section 
of the city to a realization of their obligations. 
The school is located at the border line between 
a section occupied by fairly well-to-do people and 
a section occupied by the poorer classes. Every 
one of the boys and girls involved in this trouble 
came from the well-to-do class. 


ax 


In Another Case some half a dozen boys and 
half a dozen girls between the ages of ten and 
thirteen were involved. The leader here, again, 
was a girl of eleven years. She was one of the 
seven or eight children of awidow. This girl had 
never received the slightest instruction in these 
matters—in fact, she was the victim of parental 
neglect to such an extent that it became necessary 
to take her away from home. 

In a small suburb of Chicago half a dozen High- 
School girls of fourteen and fifteen years of age 
made a regular practice of receiving a company 
of their male fellow-students at their respective 
homes on Thursday afternoons when the mothers 
were away attending their club meetings. These 
boys and girls were all of the so-called better 
classes and the mothers were intelligent women. 
In their club affairs these women had displayed an 
active interest in communal welfare, but they had 
forgotten to gain the full confidence of their daugh- 
ters: not one of these girls had ever been told 
anything of the mystery of life, or understood the 
physical consequences of her act. 

A group of seven little girls, from nine to twelve 
years of age, were the victims of a gray-haired 
scoundrel, all led on by a child of twelve, the first 
victim, who persuaded the others to follow her 
example. Candy and a few pennies were suffi- 
cient inducement in this case. 

In another case, a group of half a dozen girls 
of fourteen and fifteen years of age made it a 
custom, after church on Sunday morning, to visit 
a man who gave them ice cream and played 
music for them, and the parents thought that 
they were going for a walk! 


ax 


One Little Girl of Nine Years of Age, who was 
kept in ignorance of these things by her parents, 
was the victim of more than a dozen boys, ranging 
in age from ten to sixteen. She was a beautiful, 
innocent child. 

A widowed mother with two beautiful daughters 
of fifteen and seventeen made no attempt to 
instruct either of them. She was a weak, pleasure- 
loving woman, and the natural results followed. 
Both girls were faithful attendants at Sunday-school 
and church, but were easy victims of their school 
companions. The younger girl was subsequently 
responsible for leading three of her girl Sunday- 
school mates into like adventures. 

A mother disregarded some rumors that came 
to her about her eleven-year-old daughter. She 
pooh-poohed them, declaring that she knew her 
child, and that the child’s ‘‘ innocence”’ and igno- 
rance were absolute protection to her. The 
mother’s discovery of her mistake was something 
heartbreaking to witness. 

Now what is the lesson to be derived from these 
and many like experiences? As I said before, one 


can never be sure that knowledge of the phys- 
ical consequences will be complete protection 
toa girl. But that knowledge she should pos- 
sess, and possess early as a first covering. 
While knowledge alone, without character, 
will never save, the fear of consequences will 
ofttimes brace up a weak girl to resist to the 
uttermost. 

Some wise teachers have been able to impart 
much valuable information in the regular 
course in physiology and hygiene to High- 
School classes as a normal and natural part 
of the course without any undue emphasis. 
The task, however, is an extremely delicate 
one, and, except in the hands of the wisest and 
most experienced, is apt to be full of danger. 


ax 


Instruction of This Kind, particularly to those 
under the High-School age, must be indi- 
vidual; it cannot therefore be given by the 
already overburdened public-school teacher. 

The greatest care must be exercised in 
imparting such knowledge. Many parents 
are unequal to the task and should call to 
their aid the wise family physician. Moreover, 
as the children whose parents cannot or will 
not instruct them or cause them to be instructed 
by the physician are a source of danger to 
the children of others; as children cannot 
be raised in hothouses nor kept from contact 
with others—sooner or later most of them 
will go to school, public or private; as one 
vicious child will influence many companions, 
the importance of mothers’ associations in 
connection with every school and every grade 

of the school cannot be too strongly urged. Here 
can be gathered those responsible for the chil- 
dren’s associates ; here a wise parent can help the 
ignorant and thus build up a double barrier about 
her own child. 

The intelligent parents owe a double duty: 
they owe a duty to their own children and to 
other children, and the duty to the other children 
is not only from a humanitarian standpoint, to fill 
the place of the unworthy or ignorant parent, but 
indeed from the selfish standpoint : to protect their 
own children. Even the best and wisest mothers 
frequently blunder. The carefully-trained and 
only child of a most excellent woman created a 
great sensation in a select school in a Western 
city by immediately confiding all that she had 
learned at home to her schoolmates, male and 
female, with a good many embellishments. 

An innate or inbred modesty not only makes a 
girl in every way lovely, but it is also her greatest 
shield: her sole completely reliable protection. 
A girl must be taught that to give even the tip 
of a finger to a boy is wrong; that she will awaken 
in him a desire which some boys at least will lose 
no opportunity to satisfy ; but, further, she should 
be told why, and what it means. 

Modesty and ignorance have too long been 
thought to be synonymous. 
dangers may in itself check a growing forward- 
ness ; it cannot but strengthen and doubly shield 
those who are of pure thought. 


aX 


Most Girls of Sixteen and upward do not, in my 
judgment, go wrong because of any ignorance of 
the consequences. They are led away by the 
excitement of the moment and are willing to take 
the risk. A girl who has been working all day in 
a factory or a store comes home at night worn out, 
only to find more work in assisting her mother in 
taking care of the little ones; her home is in the 
dismal regions of the city where the streets are 
very dirty, the lights dim, the air foul and all the 
surroundings unattractive. She wants some of the 
happiness and brightness, the joy that is the birth- 
right of every young girl, and she goes out in search 
of it. If the Settlements are near she will go to 
them and find in the classes and the clubs, the 
music and the dance, a happiness that she seeks. 
If the municipalities provide recreation centres, 
such as are afforded in the South Park system of 
Chicago, she will be attracted there, and under 
decent auspices she will find inthe gymnasium, or 
the library, or the clubroom, or the dance, the 
opportunity that she seeks. 

But if these be not given, then, as she wanders 
along the streets she will be attracted where the 
lights are brightest and the sounds are gayest; to 
her untrained eye and ear brilliancy spells beauty. 
She seeks the companionship of the opposite 
sex: the saloon dance-hall provides not only this, 
but also the dance that she craves. 


ax 


Is This Poor Girl to Blame? Society itself, not 
fully awakened to its obligation, is responsible. 
To condemn and to destroy the bad is not enough : 
it must be replaced by the positive good : a living 
wage to the working-girl ; a real preparation for 
life, including an industrial education and the 
knowledge of herself, for the schoolgirl ; and the 
opportunities for healthful and pleasurable recre- 
ation, under decent influences and auspices, for 
every ore. 
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CHAPTER I 
eed REEMAN WARD, Geologist for the Government, was 





they were to take next day. The guides agreed that it was ‘‘a 
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- Ry not altogether easy in his mind as he led his little pack- 

WH train out of a frontier settlement on the western slope 
of the Rocky Mountain divide, for he had permitted 
the girl of his deepest interest to accompany him on his 
expedition. 

Alice Mansfield was accustomed to having her way, and in this 
case had presumed upon Ward’s weakness. Outwardly he had 
argued against it, making much of the possible storms, of the rough 
trails, of the cold and dampness. Butshe argued that she was quite 
as able to go as Mrs. Adams, the wife of the botanist of the expe- 
dition. So Ward had yielded, and here were these women forming 

part of a cavalcade which was headed for Frémont 

Peak, concerning whose heights and forma- 
tion its leader wished to inform himself. 
Alice was, however, a_ bit dashed 

by Ward’s change of manner 
as he laid upon his train 
his final instructions. 

‘* There is to be no skylarking,”’ he said, 
‘and no back-tracking. Each one is 

to exercise great care. We can- 

not afford to lose a horse 

nor waste our provisions. 
This is not a picnic ex- 
cursion, but a serious 
Government expedi- 

tion. I cannot turn 

back because of 
any discom- 
fort you may 
encounter 

in camp,’ 



























“Tam ready for what comes,” 
Alice answered smilingly. 

As Alice rode for the rest of 
the day in her place she was (for 
her) remarkably silent. There 
had been times when she was 
certain that Ward cared a great 
deal for her—not in the imper- 
sonal way indicated by his repri- 
mand, but in the way of a lover 
—and she was very fond of him, 
had indeed looked forward to 
this trip in his company as one 
sure toyield hours of delightful 
intimacy. On the train he had 
been very devoted, ‘‘almost 
loverlike,’’ Peggy Adams in- 
sisted. But now—she was dis- 
mayed by his military tone of 
command. 

Ward’s first day’s march brought him 
to a beautiful water called Heart Lake, 
which shone dark and deep amid its martial 
firs at the head of one of the streams which 
descend into the East Fork, and there his guides 
advised a camp. They were now above the hunters, 
almost above the game. It was ail ‘‘ delightfully pri- 
meval,’’ as the women put it, and very beautiful and peaceful. 

After the tents were in order and the supper eaten, and Alice, 
having tuned up her little metal banjo, began to twitter tender 
melodies (to the moon, of course), then the long face of the man of 
science broadened and he seemed less concerned about rocks and fauna and flora. 

The camp was maintained at Heart Lake for a day while Ward and his men 
explored the various gorges in order to discover a way into the bleak basin which 
was their goal. They returned to camp each time more and more troubled about the 
question of taking the women into the ‘‘ rough country’’ which lay to the north, although 
the month was August. 

‘*It is a totally different world,’’ Adams explained to his wife. ‘‘ It is colder and 
stormier over there. The forest on the north slopes is full of down-timber and the cliffs 
are stupendous. I wish you girls were back in the settlement,’’ and in this wish 
Ward heartily joined. 

However, the more they talked the more determined the women were to go. 

It was like a May day the following noon as they left timber-line 
and, following the row of tiny monuments set up by the foresters, 
entered upon the wide and undulating stretch of low ledges which 
led to the summit. The air was clear and the verdureless shapes 
of the monstrous peaks stood sharp as steel against the sky. The 
tender grass was filled with minute glistening flowers. The wind 
was springlike, gentle, sweet, moist and cool. 

‘* Pooh!”’ said Alice, ‘‘ this is absurdly easy. Freeman has been 
telling us dreadful tales all along just to be rid of us.”’ 

But Alice began to admit that her escort of four strong men was 
a comfort, as the guide explained that this ‘‘ rough country ”’ had 
long been known as the retreat of cattle thieves and outlaws. 

‘*Do you think there are any such men in here now?’’ asked 
Mrs. Adams. 

** Undoubtedly,’’ Ward said, ‘‘but I don’t think from the 
condition of this trail that they come in on this side of the range. I 
suspect it’s too lonely even for a horse-thief.’’ 

They unsaddled that night on the bank of a stream near a 
small meadow, and around the camp-fire discussed the trail which 








holy terror,’’ which made Alice the more eager to traverse it. ‘‘ I 
like trails that make men quake. I welcome adventure — that’s 
what I came for,’’ and she looked at Ward with all the coquetry of 
which she was capable. 

It was certain that she was practicing her arts upon him, for at 
night when she sang she selected songs of love and longing filled 
with sad cadences and tears of regret, and the words which came 
from her lips were winged with merciless power. Ward’s brows 
only settled into lines of sombre brooding, until at last he rose 
decisively, remarking that it was time they all turned in. 

Early the next forenoon as they were descending a steep, rough 
cafion wall Alice gave outa cry of pain, and Adams called to Ward: 
‘‘Hold on!  Allie’s horse is down.”’ 

Ward was not surprised. He rode in continual expectation of 
trouble. She was forever trying short cuts and getting snared in 
the fallen logs. She had been scraped from her horse by an over- 
hanging bough, and now in attempting to find an easier path down 
a slippery ridge her horse had fallen with her. He was ungracious 
enough to say, ‘‘ Precisely what I’ve warned her against,’’? but he hurried to her relief 
nevertheless. ‘‘Are you badly hurt?’’ he asked, as she stood before him striving to 
keep back her tears of pain. 

** Oh, no, not at all badly. My foot was jammed a little. Please help me on to my 
horse ; I'll be all right in a minute.”’ 

She put so good a face on her accident that he helped her into her saddle and ordered 
the train to move on, but Peggy could see that the girl was suffering keenly. 

‘* Sha’n’t we stop, Allie? ’’ she called a few minutes later. 

‘© No, [ll be all right ina few minutes.”’ 

She rode on for nearly half an hour, bravely enduring her pain, but at last she turned 
to Mrs. Adams and cried out: ‘‘I can’t stand it, Peggy! My foot hurts me frightfully !”’ 

Adams again called to Ward and the procession halted, while Ward came back, all 


his anger gone. ‘‘ We’ll go into camp,’’ he said as he examined her bruised foot. 
** You're hurt.’”’ 


DRAWN BYN-C. WYETH 


“She Rode on for Nearly Half an 
Hour, Bravely Enduring Her Pain” 


** It’s a poor place to camp, Professor,’’ protested Gage. ‘‘ If she can go on for about 
fifteen minutes i 

** ll try,’” she said; ‘‘ but I can’t bear the stirrup, and my shoe is full of blood.”’ 

Ward put her on his own horse and walked beside her, while they slowly crawled 
down into the small valley, which held a deep and grassy tarn. Here they went into 
camp and the day was lost. 

Alice was profoundly mortified to find herself the cause of the untimely halt, and as 
she watched the men sitting about with anxious, irritated faces she wept with shame 
and repentance. She had seized the worst possible moment 
in the most inaccessible spot of their journey to commit her crown- 
ing indiscretion. 

She was ill in every nerve, shivering and weak, and remained 
for that day the centre of all the activities of the camp. Ward, very 
tender even in his chagrin, was constantly at her side, his brow 
knotted with sympathetic suffering. 

Alice herself suddenly began to perceive what it meant to be 
disabled two hundred miles from a hospital, with fifty miles of 
mountain trail between one’s need and a roof, but she buoyed 
herself up with the belief that no bones were broken, and that in 
the clear air of the germless world her wound would quickly heal. 
She lay awake a good part of the night hearing, above the roar of 
the water, the far-off noises of the wild-animal world. A _ wolf 
howled, a cat screamed, the cow-elk whistled, the bulls bugled, 
and their voices were fear-inspiring. 

She began also to worry about the effect of her mishap on the 
expedition, for she heard Ward say to Adams: ‘‘ This delay is 
very unfortunate. Our stay is so limited. I fear we will not be 
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able to proceed for some days, and snow is likely to 
fall at any time.”’ 

What they said after that Alice could not hear, but 
she was in full possession of their trouble. It was not a 
question of the loss of a few days: it meant the possible 
failure of the entire attempt to reach the summit. 

‘* Peggy,’ she declared, ‘‘ the men must push on and 
leave you with me here in the camp. I will not permit 
the expedition to fail on my account.” 

This seemed a heroic resolution at the moment with 
the menacing sounds of the night still fresh in her ears, 
but it was the most natural and reasonable thing in the 
world next morning, for the sun rose warm and clear 
and the valley was as peaceful and as beautiful as a park. 

Mrs. Adams readily agreed to stay, for she was wholly 
free from the ordinary timidities of women, little doll 
of femininity as she appeared, but Ward, though sorely 
tempted, replied: ‘‘ No, we’ll wait a day or two longer 
and see how you come on.”’ 

At this point one of the guides spoke up, saying: ‘‘ If 
the women would be more comfortable in a cabin there’s 
one down here in the brush by the lake —[ found it this 
morning when I was wranglin’ the horses.” 

‘*A cabin! In this wild place?’’ said Alice. 

‘* Yes, ma’am—a ranger’s cabin.”’ 

Ward mused. ‘‘ If it’s habitable it would be warmer 
and safer than a tent. Let’s go see about it.’’ 

He came back jubilant. ‘* It doesn’t seem to have 
been occupied very recently, but is in fair shape. We'll 
move you right down there.”’ 


ox 


The wounded girl welcomed the shelter of a roof and 
it was good to feel solid logs about her helpless self ; 
and though the interior of the hut was untidy and very 
rude, it stood in a delightful nook on the bank of a pond 
just where a small stream fell into the valley. It required 
but a few minutes for-Mrs. Adams to clear the place out 
and make it cozy, while Alice, groaning faintly, lay in 
the rough pole bunk at the dark end of the room with 
tears of pain on her cheeks. What an inglorious end to 
her exalted ride! 

Ward seemed to understand her tears as he stood 
looking down upon her, but he only said: ‘‘I dislike 
leaving you, even for the day. I think I will give up my 
trip.’”’ 

‘* No, no! you must go!’’ she cried out, 
myself if you don’t go on.” 

He reluctantly yielded to her demand, but said: ‘If I 
find that we can't get back tomorrow I will send Gage 
back. He’sa trusty fellow. I can’t spare Adams, and 
Smith and Todd—as you know —are paying for their 
trip.’’ 

Mrs. Adams spoke up firmly. ‘* You need not worry 
about us— we can get along very well without anybody. 
If you climb the peak you’ll need Gage. I’m not afraid. 
We’re the only people in this valley, and with this staunch 
little cabin I feel perfectly at home.”’ 

‘* That’s quite true,’”’ replied Ward in a relieved tone. 
‘We are above the hunters — no one ever crosses here 
now. But it will be lonely.”’ 

‘* Not at all!’ Alice assured him. 
being alone in the forest.”’ 

With slow and _ hesitating feet Ward left the two 
women and swung into his saddle. ‘‘ I guess Pll send 
Gage back, anyhow,” he said. 

** Don’t think of it!’’ called Peggy. 

As a matter of fact, Alice was glad to have the men 
go away. Their pity, their reproach, irritated her. It 
was as if they repeated aloud a scornful phrase — 
‘*You’re a lovely and tempting creature, but you’re a 
fool-hen in the woods,”’ 

When the men had gone Mrs. Adams spent the day 
peacefully, save now. and then when Alice’s wounded 
foot ached and needed care, and as night began to rise 
in the cafion like the smoke of some hidden, silent, sub- 
terranean fire, and the high crags glowed in the last rays 
of the sun, each of them acknowledged a touch of that 
immemorial awe of the darkness with which the race 
began. 

Peggy, seating herself in the doorway, described the 
scene to her patient, who could see but little of it. ‘‘ Oh, 
but it’s gloriously uncanny to be here. Only think! 
We are now alone with God and His animals, and the 
night.’’ 

‘*T hope none of God’s bears is roaming about,”’’ 
replied Alice flippantly. 

‘* There aren’t any bears above the berries. We’re 
perfectly safe. My soul, but it’s a mighty country. I 
wish you could see the glow on the peaks.”’ 

‘*?m taking my  punishment,’’ replied 
‘* Freeman was very angry, wasn’t he?”’ 

‘Tf it breaks off the match I won’t be surprised,” 
replied Peggy with resigned intonation. 

‘* There wasn’t any match to break off.’’ 

‘*Humph!”’ replied the other, and as she slowly rose 
she added: ‘* I won’t say that he is perfectly distracted 
about you, but I do know that he thinks more of you 
than of any other woman in the world.” 


T WAS deep moonless night when Alice woke with a 

start. For afew moments she lay wondering what 
had roused her—then a bright light flashed and her 
companion screamed. 

**Who’s there !’’ demanded the girl. 

In that instant’s flare she saw a man’s face, young, 
smooth, with dark eyes gleaming beneath a broad hat. 
He stood like a figure of bronze while his match was 
burning, exclaiming in breathless wonder: ‘‘ Great 
Peter's ghost, a woman!’’ Then he stepped forward 
and looked down upon the white, scared faces as if 
uncertain of his senses. ‘‘Two of them!” he whispered. 

As he struck his second match he gently asked: 
‘* Would you mind saying how you got here?”’ 

Alice spoke first. ‘‘ We came up with a geological 
survey. I got hurt and they had to leave us behind.’’ 

** Where’s your party gone?” 

** Up to the glaciers.’’ 

** When did they leave?’’ 

** Yesterday morning.”’ 

‘* When do you expect them back?” 

‘* Not for two or three days.”’ 

He seemed to ponder a moment. 
hurt?) Where?” 


**J will hate 


** We shall enjoy 


Alice. 


** You say you’re 


‘* My horse slipped and fell on my foot.’’ 

‘*‘Wait a minute,’’ he commanded; ‘‘I’ll rustle a 
candle.”’ 

When his form came out of the dark blur behind his 
candle Alice perceived that he was no ordinary hunter. 
He was young, alert and very good-looking, although 
his face was stern and his mouth bitter. He laid aside 
his hat as he approached the bunk in which the two 
women were cowering as mice tremble before a cat. For 
a full minute he looked down at them, but at last he 
smiled and said inajocular tone: ‘* You’re sure enough 
women, I can see that. You'll excuse me — but when a 
man comes back to a shack in the middle of the night in 
a place like this and finds a couple of women in a bunk 
he’s likely to think he’s seeing pictures in his sleep.’’ 

‘*T can understand that,’’ Alice returned, recovering 
her self-command. ‘‘I told my friend here that you 
might return.” 

‘*?’m mighty glad I did,’’ he said heartily. 

‘*Thank you ; you’re very kind.”’ 
He bent a keen glare upon her. 
too?” . 

She hesitated. This was impertinent, but then she 
herself was an intrusive guest. ‘‘ No,’’ she answered, 
** Tam not married.”’ 

‘* Where are you from?’’ 

‘* New York City.”’ 

‘* You're a long way from home.’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m feeling that this minute.” 
coverlet a little closer to her chin. 

He quickly read this sign. ‘‘ You needn’t be afraid of 
me.” 

‘* Pm not.” 

‘*“Yes, you are. 
white as two sheep 

‘It isn’t that,’’ wailed the girl, ‘‘ but I’ve twisted my 
foot again.”’ 

Her moan of pain broke the spell that bound Peggy. 
** Would you leave, please, for a moment?” she called 
to the owner of the cabin; *‘ ]’ve got to get up and doctor 
my patient.”’ ; 

‘‘Sure!’’ he exclaimed, moving toward the door. ‘‘If 
I can do anything let me know.”’ 


ax 


As soon as her patient’s aching foot was eased Peggy 
opened the door and peeped out. A faint flare of yellow 
had come into the east, and beside the fire, rolled in his 
blanket, the ranger was sleeping. Frost covered every- 
thing and the air was keen. 

‘* He’s out there on the cold ground— with only one 
blanket.” 

‘‘\Vhat a shame! 
afraid of him.” 

‘* Neither am I—but I don’t believe he’ll come. It’s 
oo morning, anyway — perhaps I’d better not disturb 
1im.”’ 

‘“Take one of these quilts to him—that will help 
some.,”’ 

Mrs. Adams lifted one of the coverlets, and stealing 
softly up was spreading it over the sleeper when he woke 
with a start, a wild glare of alarm in his eyes. ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
you,’’ he said in relief. Then he added, as he felt the 
extra cover, ‘‘ That’s mighty white of you. Sure you 
don’t need it?”’ 

‘*Wecan spare it. But won’t you come inside? 
sorry we drove you out of your cabin.” 

‘That’s all right. I’m used to this. 
I’m just about dead for sleep.’’ 

Thus dismissed Peggy went back and lay down beside 
Alice. ‘‘ Hesays he’s quite comfortable,’’ she remarked, 
‘*and I hope he is, but he doesn’t look it.” 

When she woke again it was broad daylight and Alice 
was turning restlessly on her hard bed. In the blaze of 
the sun all the mystery of the night vanished. The 
incident of the return of the ranger to his cabin was as 
natural as the coming of dawn. ‘‘ He probably makes 
regular trips through here,’’ she said. 

But the wounded girl silently differed, for she had read 
into the man’s eyes and voice a great deal more than 
belonged to the commonplace character of a Western 
hunter, That first vision of his face burned deep. 

She had seen on the wall of the station at ‘‘ the road ”’ 
the description of a train-robber which tallied closely 
with this man’s general appearance, and the conviction 
that she was living in the hidden hut of an outlaw grew 
into a certainty. ‘‘ I must not let him suspect my dis- 
covery,’’ she thought. 

Mrs. Adams (who had not read the placard) treated 
the young fellow as if he were one of the forest wardens, 
manifesting complete confidence in him. 
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He deftly helped her about breakfast, and when she 
invited him into the cabin he came readily, almost 
eagerly, but he approached Alice’s bed with a touch of 
hesitation and his glance was softer and his voice gentler 
as he said : ‘‘ Well, how do you stack up this morning?”’ 

‘* Much better, thank you.’’ 

‘* Must have been a jolt—my coming in last night the 
way I did?” 

‘*T guess the ‘jolt’ was mutual. 
prised.” 

He smiled again, a faint, swift half-smile. ‘‘ Surprised! 
That’s no name for it. For a minute I thought I’d 
fallen clear through. I hope you didn’t get a back-set 
on account of it.” 

‘* Oh, no, thank you.’’ 

‘* How many men are in your party?”’ 

ea Rae 

‘* Who are the men?’”’ 

She named them and he mused darkly, his eyes on 
her face: ‘‘I reckon I can’t wait. I’m going on down 
the Green River today. I’m sorry to miss ’em. They 
must be a nice bunch to leave two women alone this 
way.”’ 

He ate heartily, but with a nicety which betrayed 
better training than is usual to men in his position. He 
remained silent and in deep thought, though his eyes 
were often on Alice’s face. 

As he rose to go he said to Peggy : ‘‘ Would you mind 
doing up alittle grub for me? I don’t know when I'll 
strike another camp.” 

‘“Why, of course, I'll be glad to. 
go?”’ 
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** Yes, I must pull out,’”’ he replied, and while she was 
preparing his lunch he rolled a blanket and tied it behind 
his saddle. 

At last he reéntered the cabin, and again advancing to 
Alice’s bedside musingly remarked: ‘‘I hate to leave 
you women here alone. It doesn’tseem right. Are you 
sure your party will return tonight?” 

‘* Kither tonight or tomorrow. Professor Ward intends 
to climb Frémont Peak.”’ 

‘*Then you won’t see him for three days.”’ 
was that of one who communes with himself. 
I’d better stay till tomorrow. 
the air.”’ 

She explained that Gage, one of the guides, would 
return in case the Professor wished to remain in the . 
heights. 

**Well, I'll hang around till toward night, anyhow.” 
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He went away for half an hour and upon his return 
presented a cleanly-shaven face and a much less savage 
look and bearing. He hovered about the door, appar- 
ently listening to Peggy’s chatter, but having eyes only 
for the wounded girl. He seized every slightest excuse 
to come in, and his voice softened and his manner 
changed quite as markedly, and at last, while Mrs. 
Adams was momentarily absent, he abruptly said : ‘‘ You 
are afraid of me; I cansee it in your eyes. I know why. 
You think you know whol am. You think I’m an out- 
law, don’t you?”’ 

‘* Yes, I’m sure of it.”’ 

‘* What makes you think so?’’ 

‘7 saw your picture in the railway station,”’ 

He regarded her darkly. ‘‘ Well, I trust you. 
won’t give me away. I’m not so sure of her.”’ 
nodded his head toward the open door. 

‘* What would be the good of my betraying you?’’ 

‘* Two thousand dollars’ reward is a big temptation.”’ 

‘*Nonsense! If I told —it would be for other reasons. 
Do you suppose I would tell tales for any amount of 
money? If I were to betray your hiding-place it would 
be because society demands the punishment of crim- 
inals.”” 

‘*T never lifted a cent from any man—I didn’t get 
anything from the express company, but I tried. I 
want you to know, anyway,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that I 
wouldn’t rob an individual —and I wouldn’t have tried 
this only I was blind drunk and desperate. I needed 
cash, and needed it bad.”’ 

, ‘* What did you need it for?”’ asked Alice with a steady 
ook. 

He hesitated, and a flush crept across his brown face. 
His eyes wavered. ‘‘ Well, you see, the old home was 
mortgaged—and Mother was sick ——”’ 

‘“*You’re not telling me the truth,’’ she retorted. 
‘*The papers said you did it for a girl. Why not be 
honest with me?”’ 

**T will,’ he responded impulsively. ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
right. I did it for a girl—and afterward when I was on 
the run what did she do? Threw me down! Told 
everything she knew — the little coyote—and here I am 
hunted like a wolf on account of it.’? His face settled 
into savage lines for a moment. But, even as he sat 
thus, another light came into his eyes. His gaze took 
account of Alice’s lips, and the delicate, rounded white- 
ness of her neck and chin. Her like he had never met 
before. The girls he had known giggled—this one 
smiled. His sweetheart used slang and talked of cattle 
like a herder, but this woman’s voice, so sweet and flex- 
ible, made delightfully strange music to his ears. 
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Peggy’s return cut short his confidence, and while she 
was in the cabin he sat in silence, his eyes fixed upon 
Alice. He seized every opportunity to speak to her, 
and each time his voice betrayed increasing longing for 
her favor. 

Mrs. Adams, who had conceived a liking for him, 
ordered him about as freely as though he were a hired 
guide, and he made himself useful on the slightest hint. 

Alice, on her part, was profoundly interested in him, 
and whenever her foot would permit her to think of any- 
thing else she pitied him. In the madness of his need, 
his love, he had committed an act which made all the 
world his enemy, and yet, as she studied his form and 
expression, her heart filled with regret. He was very 
attractive in the Western way, with nothing furtive nor 
evasive about him. 

With a directness quite equal to his own she questioned 
him about his reckless deed. 

‘‘Why did you do it!’’ exclaimed the girl in despair 
of his problem. 

‘‘T don’t know. Hanged ifI do, especially now. Since 
seeing you I think I was crazy —crazyasa loon. It I’d 
done it for you, now, it wouldn’t have been so wild — 
you’re worth a man’s life.’’ 

This outburst of tone so vibrant with passion, so fierce 
with change, thrilled the girl; she grew pale with com- 
prehension of his mood. It meant that the sight of her 
lying there had replaced the old madness with a new 
one. She was unprepared for this furious outflaming of 
primitive admiration. 

“ You mustn’t talk like that to me,’’ she protested as 
firmly as she could. 

He sensed her alarm. ‘‘ Don't you be scared,” he said 
gently. ‘‘I didn’t mean to jar you. I only meant that 
I didn’t know such women as you were in the world. 
I’dtrust you. You’ve got steady eyes. You'd stick by 
the man that played his whole soul for you, I can see that. 
I come of pretty good stock —I reckon that’s why you 
mean so much to me. You get hold of me in a way I 
can’t explain.” 

‘*Why don’t you fly?”’ she asked him. ‘‘ Every minute 
you spend here increases your danger. The men may 
return at any moment.”’ 

“That’s funny, too,’’ he answered, and a look of 
Singular musing tenderness fell over his face. ‘‘I’d 
rather sit here with you and take my chances.”’ 

‘‘But you must not! You are imperiling your life for 
nothing.” 

‘*You’re mistaken there. I’m getting something every 
minute that will stay with me all my life. After I leave 
you it doesn’t matter. [came into the hills just naturally, 
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V— Azalea 


HE heavens have fallen!’ | 
announced in the doorway of 
the Gay Lady’sroom. ‘‘Cook 
is ill —I had the doctor for her 
in the night. And my little 
waitress went home just yester- 
day to her sister’s wedding.”’ 

‘* And breakfast to get,’’ responded the 
Gay Lady, arriving instantly at the point, as 
she always does. She had been dressing lei- 
surely. Now she made all speed, and instead 
of white linen she slipped into a blue-and- 
white-checked gingham. ‘‘ Don’t worry—lI’ll 
be down in three minutes,’’ she assured me 
cheerily. 

I found Lad building the kitchen fire —in the 
country we do not have gas ranges. ‘‘ I'll 
have her roaring in a jiff,’? he cried. ‘‘I 
learned a dandy way camping last year.’’ 

Breakfast came off nearly on schedule time. 
The Gay Lady’s omelet wasa feathery success, 
her coffee perfect, my muffins above reproach. 
Lad had helped set the table, he had looked 
over the fruit, he had skimmed the cream. 

Azalea came in a little late. She had been 
my guest for a week, and a delightful guest, too. She 
has a glorious voice for singing, and she is very clever 
and charming — everybody likes her. 
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Of course, when I arose to take away the fruit-plates 
and bring on the breakfast the fact that I was servant- 
less came out. To the Philosopher and the Skeptic, 
who were immediately solicitous, | explained that we 
should get on very well. 

‘*We’ll see that you do,’’ promised the Skeptic. 
‘* There area few things I flatter myself I can do as well as 
the next man—or woman. Consider meat your service.”’ 

‘* The same here,’’ declared the Philosopher. ‘‘ And 
—Isay—don’t fuss too much. Have a cold lunch— 
bread and milk, you know, or something like that.” 

I smiled, and said that would not be necessary. Nor 
was it. For five years after my marriage I had been my 
own maid-servant—and those were happy days. My 
right hand had by no means forgotten her cunning. As 
for both the Gay Lady’s pretty hands—they were very 
accomplished in household arts. And she had put on 
the blue-and-white gingham. 

‘*T can wipe dishes,’’ offered the Philosopher, as we 
rose from the table. 

‘*Tt’s a useful art,” said the Gay Lady. ‘‘In ten 
minutes we’ll be ready for you.”’ 

The Skeptic looked about him. Then he hurried 
away without saying anything. Two minutes later I 
found him making his bed. 

‘*Go away,” he commanded me. ‘‘It’ll be ship- 
shape, never fear. You remember I was sent to a 
military school when I was a youngster.”’ 

From below, as I made Azalea’s bed, the strains of 
one of the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodies floated up to me. 
Azalea was playing. We had fallen into the habit of drift- 
ing into the living-room, where the piano stood, every 
morning immediately after breakfast, to hear Azalea play. 
In the evenings she sang to us; but one does not sing 
directly after breakfast, and only second in delight to 
hearing Azalea’s superb voice was listening to her match- 
less touch upon the keyboard. I said to myself, as I went 
about the ‘‘ upstairs work’’— work that the Skeptic, with 
all his good will, could not do, not being allowed to cross 
certain thresholds — that we should sorely miss Azalea’s 
music when she should go away next week. 

The Gay Lady and I managed luncheon with very 
little exertion, we had so much assistance. Dinner cost 
us rather more trouble, for Cook’s dinners are always 
delicious, and we could not have a falling off under our 
régime. But it was a great success, and our men praised 
us until we felt our labors fully repaid. Still, we were a 
trifle fatigued at the end of the day. Cook had neededa 
good deal of waiting upon, and though the Gay Lady had 
insisted on sharing this service with me it had required 
many steps and the exercise of some tact — Cook having 
been fully persuaded all day that her end was near. 

‘*T have told her six times that people don’t die of 
lumbago,’’ said the Gay Lady, ‘‘ but her tears flow just 
as copiously as ever. I’ve written three letters to her 
friends for her. Tomorrow I suppose I shall have to 
write her last will and testament.”’ 
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But on the morrow Cook was enough better to be 
able to indite her own documents, though as yet unable 
to come downstairs. It was well that she did not 
require much of our time, however, for just before noon 
a party of touring motorists drove up to our door and 
precipitated themselves upon us with warm greetings and 
hungry looks toward our dining-room. 

‘*Smoke and ashes!”’’ cried the Skeptic, under his 
breath, appearing in the kitchen, whither the Gay Lady 
and I had betaken ourselves as soon as we had furnished 
our guests with soap and water and clothes-brushes, and 
leit them to remove as much of the dust of the road from 
their persons as could be done without a full bath — 
‘* why didn’t you send them on to the village inn? Of 
all the nerve!—and you don’t know any of them inti- 
mately, do you?” 

I shook my head. ‘‘ One of them was my dearest 
enemy in schooldays,’’ J admitted, ‘‘and I never saw 
but one of the others. Never mind. Do you suppose 
you could saddle ‘Skylark’ and post over to town for 
some beefsteak? I've sent Lad to the neighbors for 
other things. Beefsteak is what they must have— 
porterhouse — since I’ve not enough broilers in the ice- 
box to go around that hungry company.’’ 

‘* Sure thing,’? and the Skeptic was off. But he came 
back to say in my ear: ‘‘See here, why doesn’t Miss 
Azalea come out and help? She’s just sitting on the 
porch, looking pretty.’’ 

‘* Somebody ought to play hostess, since I must be 
here,” I responded, without meeting his inquiring eye. 
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I did urgently need some one to beat the oil into the 
salad dressing I was making, for there were other 
things I must do. The Gay Lady was already accom- 
plishing separate things with each hand, and directing 
Lad at the same time. The Skeptic looked at her 
appreciatively. 

‘*She mourns because she can’t sing!’’ said he, and 
laughed quietly to himself as he swung away. Yet he 
had been much impressed with Azalea’s singing all the 
week, and had turned her music for her devotedly. 

We got through it somehow. ‘‘I thought they’d eat 
their heads off,’? commented the Philosopher, who had 
carved the beefsteak and the broilers, and had tried to 
give everybody the tenderloin and the white breast 
meat, and had eaten drumsticks and end pieces himself, 
after the manner of the unselfish host. 
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There were piles and mountains of dishes after that 
luncheon. They looked the bigger to us because we 
had been obliged to leave them for two hours while we 
sat upon the porch with our motorists, who said they 
always took a good rest in the middle of the day, and 
made up by running many extra miles at night. When 
they had gone, loudly grateful for our hospitality — two of 
the men had to have some more things to eat and drink 
before they could get up steam with which to start —the 
Gay Lady and I stood in the door of the kitchen and 
drew our first sighs over the state of things existing. 

‘Tf Cook doesn’t get down pretty soon rr Salcend 
dejectedly, and did not try to finish the sentence. 
Somehow that hasty cookery for five extra people had 
been depressing. I couldn’t think ofa thing that had been 
left in the house that would do for dinner — due now in 
three short hours. 

But the Gay Lady rallied nobly. 

‘* There’s plenty of hot water,’’ said she, ‘‘ and those 
dishes will melt away inno time. Then— you're going 
to have a long sleep, whether we get any dinner tonight 
or not.”’ 

The Skeptic spoke from behind us. ‘‘ Here’s a fresh 
recruit,’’ said he in a jovial tone, which I understood at 
once was manufactured for the occasion. We looked 
around and saw Azalea at his elbow. She was smiling 
rather dubiously. I wondered how he had managed it. 
Afterward I learned that he had boldly asked her if she 
didn’t want to help. 

‘*T hope I sha’n't break anything,’? murmured Azalea, 
accepting a dish-towel. The Skeptic took another. 
‘*Oh, no,’’ he assured her. ‘‘* That delicate touch of 
yours—why, I never heard anybody who could 
play pianissimo —legato—cantabile—like you. You 
wouldn’t break a spun-glass rainbow.”’ 

Azalea did not break anything. I think it was because 
she did not dry more than one article to the Skeptic’s 
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three and the Gay Lady’s six. Once she 
dropped a china cup, but the Skeptic caught 
it and presented it to her with a bow. ‘‘ Don’t 
mention it,’? said he. ‘‘I’m an old first- 
baseman.” 

The Philosopher came through the kitchen 
with a broom and dustpan. He had been 
attempting to sweep the dining-room floor — 
which is of hardwood, with a centre rug— 
and had had a bad time of it. The Skeptic 
jeered at him and mentioned the implements 
he should haveused. Azalea looked at them 
both wonderingly. 

‘* How in the world do you men come to 
know so much about housework?”’ she in- 
quired, wiping a single teaspoon diligently. 
The Gay Lady had just lifted a dozen out of 
the steaming pan for her, but Azalea had laid 
them all down on the table, and was polishing 
them one by one. 

‘*T find it comes in handy,’ said the 
=e Skeptic. ‘*‘ You never stay anywhere, you 

5s know, that something doesn’t happen unex- 

pectedly to the domestic machinery sooner or 

later. Besides, I like to’ show off—don't 

you? See here” — heturned to me. There 
was a twinkle in his wicked eye. ‘‘See here, why not 
let Miss Azalea and me be responsible for the dinner 
tonight — with Philo as second assistant? You and the 
Gay Lady are tired out. Miss Azalea can tell me what 
to do, and I’ll promise to do it faithfully.”’ 

He had not the face to look at the guest as he made 
this daring suggestion. His audacity took my breath 
away so completely that I could make no rejoinder, but 
the Gay Lady came to the rescue. I don’t know 
whether she saw Azalea’s face, but I had. 

‘*T have a surprise for tonight,’’ said she, picking up 
a trayful of china, ‘‘and I don’t intend anybody shall 
interfere with it. Nobody is even to mention dinner in 
my presence.” 

The Skeptic took the tray away from her. ‘‘ There 
are some other things I should like to mention in your 
presence,’’ said he, so softly that I think nobody heard 
him but myself, who was nearest. ‘‘ And one of them 
is that somebody I know never looked sweeter than she 
does this 

I rattled the saucers in the pan that nobody might 
catch it. The Gay Lady was coloring so brilliantly that 
I feared the Skeptic might drop the tray, for he was not 
looking at all where he was going. But she disappeared 
into the pantry, and there was nothing left for him to do 
but to place the tray on the shelf outside, ready for her 
to take the contents in through the window. 
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The Gay Lady put me upon my own bed, tucked me 
up, drew the curtains, and left me to my nap. She left 
a kiss on my cheek also, and as she dropped it there I 
thought of the Skeptic again—I don’t know why. I 
wondered casually what he would give for one like it. 

When I awoke my room was so nearly dark that I 
was startled into thinking it next morning. The Lad’s 
voice, speaking eagerly through my door, was what had 
roused me. He was summoning me to dinner. ‘‘ It’s 
all ready,’’ he was calling. 

I dressed dazedly, refreshed and wondering. I went 
down to preside at the daintiest meal I had eaten ina 
month. The Gay Lady—in white muslin, with cheeks 
like roses—seemed not in the least fatigued. The 
Skeptic looked like a young commanding General who 
had seen his forces win triumphantly against great odds. 
The Philosopher was hilarious. Azalea seemed some- 
what quiet and thoughtful. 

When the dishes were done and the kitchen in order 
—matters which were dispatched like wildfire —we 
gathered upon the porch as usual. 

‘*There is nothing in the world I should like so 
much,’’ said the Gay Lady presently, from the low chair 
where she sat, with the Skeptic on a cushion so near to 
her feet that in the shadow his big figure seemed to melt 
into her slight one, ‘‘ as some music. Is it asking too 
much, dear, after all those dishes ?’’ 

‘*T don’t feel a bit like singing,’’ answered Azalea. 

The Philosopher sat beside her on the settle, and he 
.urned to add his request to the Gay Lady’s. 

The Skeptic spoke heartily from his cushion. 

‘* Tf you knew how much pleasure you’ve given us all 
these mornings and evenings,” he said, ‘‘ never having to 
be urged, but being so generous with your great art 

‘* Somehow it doesn’t look so great to me tonight,”’ 
said Azalea quietly. 

I almost thought there were tears in her voice. She 
has a beautiful speaking voice, as singers are apt to have. 

Everybody was silent for an instant, in surprise — and 
anxiety. Azalea was a very lovely girl— nobody had 
meant tohurther. Had the Skeptic’s shot in the kitchen 
gone home? Nobody would be sorrier than he to deal 
a blow where only a teather’s touch was meant. 
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‘‘TIt looks so great to me,’’ said the Gay Lady very 
gently, ‘‘ that I would give—years of my life to be able 
to sing one song as you sing the Dettingen Ze Deum.’’ 

‘*Of course I can’t refuse, after that,’’ said Azalea 
modestly, though more happily, I thought, and the 
Philosopher went away with her into the half-lit living- 
room. 

‘* May I say anything?” asked the Skeptic, looking up 
into the Gay Lady’s face, in the way he has when he 
wants to say things very much but is doubtful how she 
will take them —a condition he is frequently in. 

She shook her head—I think she must have been 
smiling. It was so evident what he wanted tosay. He 
wanted to assure her that her own accomplishments —— 

But the Gay Lady shook her head. ‘‘ Let’s just 
listen,’’ she said. 

So we listened. It was worth it. But, after all, I 
doubt if the Skeptic heard. 

NOTE — The concluding sketch in this series will appear in the next issue 
of The Journal (for June). 
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Girls Ahead 


Written and Illustrated by Rufus Pairchild Zogbaum 








E ARE at sea in the 

tropics, with the trade 

winds blowing and the 
stars shining down from a sky 
of velvet. The water swishes 
along the sides of the great battle- 
ship; the air is full of a warm 
fragrance, streaming through 
the open ports of the cabin, 
gently stirring the whitening locks at the Captain’s temples, 
as he sits at his lonely dinner-table. His meal is over, 
and now, leaning back in his armchair, he stirs the steam- 
ing coffee that the ‘‘boy’* has poured out for him. 
Quietly and deftly the well-trained servant clears the 
table, and places a salver with ash-tray, matches and 
cigars conveniently at hand, and with noiseless footsteps 
leaves the room. The Captain lights a cigar, shoves his 
chair back, rises, and falls to pacing, hands clasped behind 
him, up and down, up and down the cabined space. 
He wears the prescribed evening uniform—short white 
mess-jacket, with the heavily gold-banded insignia of 
his rank on the flat straps on his shoulders, white, open- 
breasted waistcoat with gilt buttons, black tie and dark 
trousers. Deep in thought, to and fro the skipper paces 
over the soft rug covering the floor, yielding easily 
with long-accustomed step to the slow heave of the 
deck, the fragrant tobacco smoke curling and eddying 
blue in the soft light from the globes of the electric 
lamps. Unannounced, with brusque, quick, military tread, 
a soldier of the marine corps, the Captain’s orderly, white- 
clad in close-fitting, neat uniform, cap on head, belt with 
shining brass plate around his trim waist, enters the room. 
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Then halting, heels together, and hand raised to cap vizor 


in salute, he reports : 

‘* Fight o’clock, sir!’’ 

‘* Make it!’’ the Captain replies mechanically. 

With another touch to his cap the orderly turns on his 
heels, and a moment later eight strokes on the ship’s bell, 
the piping of the whistles of the boatswain’s-mates sound 
out on the deck above as the watch is changed. 

To and fro, to and fro the Captain continues his brooding 
walk. Once he pauses long enough to press the electric 
bulb, swinging by its wire over the table, and the orderly 
again appears. 

‘© Tell my writer to come here!”’ 

Almost immediately the yeoman enters and stands, alert 
and attentive in bearing, intelligent of face, pad and pencil 
in hand, near the Captain’s desk. Quickly the deft fingers 
make stenographic notes as, never ceasing in his walk, the 
Captain dictates. 

There is a pause. 

‘* Ts that all, sir?’’ the writer asks. 

ese 

‘* Do you wish this tonight, sir?’’ 

‘*No, tomorrow morning will do.’ 

** Aye, aye, sir!*’ 

And once again the Captain is alone. 

One or two more turns to and fro; then flinging the end 
of his cigar out of the open gun-port he pushes aside the 
curtain of a door in the cabin bulkhead and steps into his 
sleeping quarters, a comfortable, cozy place, brass bed- 
stead along one wall, a high wardrobe with locker on top, 
spacious ‘chests of drawers lining the others, except where 
the heavy-paned air-port shows its circle and where a door 





opens into the bathroom beyond. 
A lamp reflects from over a rect- 
angular mirror, set against the 
forward bulkhead, and sheds its 
light down on the top of a 
bureau littered with brushes, 
toilet articles, knickknacks in 
all the confusion of a lone man’s 
dressing-table. From a_ hand- 
some leather frame leaning against the mirror the portrait 
of a sweet-faced woman looks forth with gentle eyes; at 
the other corner the picture of a young girl, curling locks 
of bright hair over a smooth forehead, saucily smiles into 
her father’s grim and time-battered countenance, as the 
Captain stands there, both hands resting on the ornamental 
rail that guards the bureau’s top. 

For some minutes he remains motionless, then, with a 
suppressed sigh, turns away. Shedding his mess-jacket he 
slips into a loose, easy, worn, old coat, shakes a reef or two 
out of his waistband — the Captain is somewhat greater of 
girth than twenty or so years ago—and steps into the 
cabin again, where, lighting a fresh cigar, he seats himself 
at his desk for the nightly-recurring, loving task of writing 
to the dear ones, far away over the edges of the seas, in the 
gray and distant Northland. 

While the ‘‘ Old Man,” as the Captain is dubbed, dines 
in lonely state in his cabin, dinner, too, is going on on the 
deck below, in the wardroom, the spacious compartment 
set aside as messroom and general gathering-place of the 
seniors of watch-and-division and staff-officers of the great 
ship, and occupying the entire space athwartship. Along 
the bulkheads, pierced by doors at regular intervals, 
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are sideboards with shining plate and glassware, book- 
cases with well-filled shelves, a cushioned transom 
at each end; pictures—prints, photographs, a water- 
color or two—are riveted by their frames securely to the 
steel walls. The lights gleam down on the long table, 
spread with its white cloth, at the head of which the 
executive officer —he who is next to the Captain in lie 
of succession to the command of the ship— presides, 
while on each side, placed to his right and left in the 
order of their rank, his messmates are seated. At the 
foot of the table the mess-treasurer or caterer, elected to 
the general management of the mess, faces his superior. 

Strong, manly faces, most of them burned bronze-red 
by tropic sun, are the faces that look out over the white 
mess-jackets of their uniforms, There is a huin of voices, 
somewhat loud-pitched and forceful perhaps, but the 
voices of men ringing with the tone of disciplined 
authority in them and with the quick readiness of accus- 
tomed obedient reply to superior order given; quieter 
and more measured in the conversation of the seniors 
near the head of the table ; jolly, carefree, with a note of 
laughter in them beyond the imaginary line of the 
‘* Fourth Ward,’’ marking the space between the middle 
and the foot where the younger members of the mess 
have their places. They are up to some mischief down 
there now, and a smile passes across the usually grave, 
clean-shaven face of the ‘‘ First Lieutenant’’—so custom 
names the executive even though, in reality, as on these 
great battleships of the fleet, Lieutenant-Commanders 
hold these posts—as he catches some words of that 
kindly-natured, irrepressible humorist, the caterer, who 
has cast a metaphorical ball of chaff out over the table, 
to be caught and thrown back and forth from one to 
another eager player, until it bounds full in front of him 
for whom it was primarily intended. 


Et 


HE ‘‘First Lieutenant’? smiles, and so do the Doctor 

and the Chaplain— good man and good messmate—-for 
they all, in a quiet way, are ‘‘ on to”’ the harmless vani- 
ties of the young Ensign, the object of his messmates’ 
kindly banter, who during all these months, since the 
ship has been in commission, has posed as the cynic of 
the mess, who has mercilessly jibed the more sus- 
ceptible of his friends, and who has held himself loftily 
superior and indifferent to the most charming of the 
softer sex. Now, however, he is shrewdly suspected of 
approaching, if not already in actual submission to the 
rule of, the ‘* blind god,” whose arrows, it is confidently 
alleged, have pierced the armor of his self-sufficiency 
through and through, leaving him no strength of defense. 
Though it stings a little, good-humoredly he grasps the 
ball, and back he sends it at his tormentors, and so the 
play goes on amid jest and laughter, until the ‘‘ First 
Lieutenant,’’ tapping gently with knife-handle on the 
table, calls the mess to order, and, the fun subsiding, all 
faces are turned in his direction. 

Meanwhile the mess-attendants have quietly placed a 
glass beside each plate, and the ‘‘ First Lieutenant,’’ 
rising to his feet, glass in hand, says: 

‘* Gentlemen! It is our first Saturday night at sea on 
the long cruise before us. Following the old tradition 
of the service, let us drink to those who are thinking of 
us tonight, even as our thoughts drift back to them. 
Messmates !’’ —and here, though no tremor shakes the 
firm mouth, a slight rasping comes into his voice—‘‘ I 
give you— Sweethearts and Wives!”’ 

In silence the toast is druik; in silence all hands re- 
sume their seats. For an instant no one speaks until 
the caterer, always equal to an occasion, makes some 
remark utterly irrelevant to anything in particular. 
Somebody laughs—a rather forced laugh—and_ im- 
mediately the murmur of conversation, as quip and jest 
and sally pass and repass, sounds again through the 
room. Yet, when after a while the serving of coffee 
and cigars marks the end of the dinner, no one takes 
notice, no word of rallying chaff is heard, as the cynical 
Ensign, rising from his seat, picks up his cap from the 
transom, and quietly goes out through the door leading 
to the ladder to the deck above. 


ox 


HE trade wind is blowing, and the sea heaves gently, 
whitecaps breaking in phosphorescent gleam in the 
semi-obscurity of its surface, as it answers to the strong, 
steady pressure of the breeze. Above, the sky seems 
cloudless, star-studded ; to the east a pale, silvery glim- 
mering harbingers the coming of the moon. Their lamps 
glowing like jewels of fire, the heavy battleships move 
silently on the water. Astern, the vessels of the first 
squadron glide like ghosts, shifting in misty vagueness 
against the steadily growing light of the sky beyond. Up 
comes the great moon, casting across the waves a brilliant 
sheen of glittering light, into which the huge bulk of 
the flagship of the second squadron glides in spectre- 
like, grim silhouette, while floating away, mingling with 
that of her following mates, the smoke from her stacks 
obscures the horizon as with a shadowy veil. 

But it is only with a sort of subconscious intuition of 
the beauty of the scene about him that the Ensign, stand- 
ing, leaning against the rail, arms folded on the life-line, 
looks over the ocean. For his thoughts are taking wist- 
ful flight to where the same moon, that here casts the 
shimmer of her light on the warm waters, looks down 
from wintry skies on the close-serried streets of the great 
city by the sea in the land of his birth. As birds of 
passage, winging in long migration from clime to clime, 
sometimes pause in their course, so, too, the young man’s 
thoughts, in their progress, hover for a space over the 
shores of the broad sheet of water whence the fleet has 
sailed. With his mind’s eye he sees himself making his 
way through the throng in the corridors of the great 
hotel there, where hundreds have gathered from all parts 
of the country to bid Godspeed to the departing war- 
ships. Girls there are everywhere in the shifting crowd, 
blonde and brunette, bronze-haired and golden, or with 
tresses ‘‘dark as raven’s wing’’; all kinds of girls, tall 
and slender, short, plump and rosy, and more than one 
approving glance is sent after the tall Ensign’s lithe 
form, as imperturbably and with courteous insistence he 
shoulders his way through the crowd. But eyes has the 
young sailor for none of them, as passing from room to 
room he searches through the swarms of men and women 
for the face he wants to find. Ah! there she is at last, 
that straight, handsome woman with dark hair streaked 


with gray, standing in chat with friends near where the 
Admiral, the Commander-in-Chief, his aiguilletted aides 
at his side, is rising from his seat to go into the great 
ballroom to ‘‘receive’’ those invited in his honor. 
Approaching the lady from behind her back the Ensign 
taps her gently on the shoulder. 

Happy joy comes into her face as she turns and sees 
him and smooths out the lines of twenty years: ‘‘ Why, 


Tawm!”’ she says in pleased surprise, the lingering soft. 


cadence of her speech betraying the Southland whence 
she comes, and as the son bends his head and his lips 
caress her cheek, contentedly the mother slips her hand 
under his arm, clinging close to him, looking up into the 
face of her boy, so soon to leave her. 
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bo only momentarily do the Ensign's thoughts circle 
back in their flight. He heeds not the whir-whir of 
the long line streaming astern overside from the brass, 
clock-shaped patent log, firmly bolted to the stanchion 
by which he stands, nor the metallic click regularly 
recurring from within it, as it ticks off the measure of the 
ship’s speed. Only vaguely is he cognizant of the shape 
under the awning aft and the glowing, fiery point ot a 
cigar, where the Admiral sits in his chair—alone save 
for the motionless orderly standing apart — his thoughts, 
too, wandering overseas to the gentle face, with its 
crown of soft, white hair, that he loves so well. 

Taking wing onward again the young man’s dreams 
fly through the open void straight as the arrow from the 
bow to the girl for one note of whose soft voice his soul 
is longing with almost fierce pain. Ah! the ‘‘ sweet 
sorrow’ of that parting! Only she and he by them- 
selves together, yet with the countless thousands of the 
vast city swarming near, the ceaseless growl of its never- 
silent voice rising from the crowded streets. His heart- 
strings are all a-quiver with the song of the great love 
within him. 

A light, springy step on the deck at his side and a 
bright flare on the disk of the log, as the midshipman of 
the watch flashes his electric ‘‘ bullseye,’’ and reads the 
record of the knots reeled off. 

‘* Aha! we’re doin’ pretty well,” the lad says. ‘* The 
‘Old Man’ has signaled for another knot; don’t you 
feel the old hooker kickin’ up her heels? You bet she 
knows the girls of Port of Spain are hauling on the 
towline, bless ’em,’’ and the midshipman drops down 
from the rail, and starts forward to the bridge to 
report to the officer of the watch. 
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ERHAPS, as the midshipman remarked, the girls of 

Port of Spain were pulling on the towline that moonlit 
night at sea, but if such were the case they certainly have 
not blistered their pretty hands in doing so, if we may 
judge from appearances when the fleet finally lay on the 
smooth, ripple-free surface of the water, the ships basking 
in the sun at their anchors, like great war-dogs in 
peaceful slumber at their chains. Some four miles shore- 
ward, where the high hills of Trinidad rise, at their base 
the houses of Port of Spain show, obscurely white and 
gray and pink, through umbrageous shadows veiled in 
low-floating, filmy mist. Alongside of many of the 
white-hulled battleships black colliers are lying; from 
the former no officer nor man may leave until the grimy 
task of taking on coal for the long run to Rio is com- 
pleted. Tomorrow, and the next day, and the next, 
other divisions of the fleet will be engaged in the same 
work, and then it will be up anchor and away again. 
So time isshort; of entertainment in an official way there 
will be none, and hospitality on board will be curtailed 
by the exigencies of circumstances. There seems to be 
but slight chance of our midshipman’s pleasant anticipa- 
tions, tor sign of pretty girl or winsome woman any- 
where there is not the slightest. Yet already cards 
and invitations from the shore, official and personal, 
litter the tables in the cabins and the officers’ messrooms, 
and though, seen from the ships, the little city under the 
hills over yonder looks so slumberful and quiet, never- 
theless appearances are decidedly deceptive. 

For these are holiday times in Port of Spain. Christmas 
is close at hand, and then will come The Races— The 
Races, which will bring all Port of Spain, if not, indeed, 
all of Trinidad that can possibly get there, rich and 
poor, high and low, black, tan and white, in pleasure- 
seeking throngs out to the broad, green, parklike 
Savanna where the race-track is. 
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EANWHILE, to start the ball of sociability rolling, 
as it were, the officers of the Constabulary give 
a reception —‘‘ tea-fight,’’ what-not—to the officers 


-of the fleet on the parade of St. James’s Barracks in 


the outskirts of the town. Suppose we hail that passing 
cab—a shabby enough outfit it is, too, but then there 
seems but little choice in the public carriages of Port 
of Spain — load ourselves into it, and betake ourselves 
out to the barracks. Along we hie over the smooth, 
hard road—at a fairer pace than one would fancy 
the negro driver could get out of such a sorry little 
nag as this ambling between the shafts—on our left 
handsome houses, great trees, high palms, and a splen- 
did riot of tropical flowers and plants in the grounds 
about them; on our right hand the wide plain of the 
Savanna, and beyond it Government House, the resi- 
dence of the representative of British authority, raising 
a stately front backed by the hills, forest-thick. A turn 
or two in the road, and then by a wide avenue under 
magnificent trees, silver-sheened moss pendent in long 
festoons from their overarching branches, we pass 
through the open iron gates by the guard-house, where 
the white-coated, white-helmeted black sentry brings his 
rifle smartly to the ‘‘ present’’ to the American officers 
in the carriage ahead of us. A curving sweep of grav- 
eled road leads to the long row of the barracks, and 
spreading out in front of the building, here and there 
more clumps of splendid trees giving grateful shade, the 
smooth, lawnlike plain of the parade stretches out to 
gray walls bounding its farther side. The band of the 
Constabulary is playing, a marquee is pitched among 
some shrubbery, and in groups and bevies, their dainty 
summer gowns of soft stuffs of gray, or white, or laven- 
der— how can a mere man, but untfrequently privileged 
to such social propinquity with the gentler sex, 
describe them?— dotting the green expanse, the ladies, 


representative of all that is distinguished in the society 
of the little colony, contribute the grace of their presence 
to the beauty of the scene. 

And the midshipman—and, for that matter, many 
others too, all down the line, from the ‘‘ grave and rever- 
end seigniors’’ of the Admiral and Captain class to the 
young rattlepates of the steerage (that good old sea 
term, now sought to be displaced by the more formal 
designation of Junior Officers’ Mess) —quickly learns 
that pretty girls are not lacking in Trinidad. 
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HERE they have been hidden away —these fair 

ones—all the earlier part of the day can only be 
guessed at. Certainly in the teeming, well-swept, clean, 
broad streets of the city, where white and colored, from 
sooty black through all shades to an ivory yellow -- 
Europeans, Colonials, negroes, Hindu coolies, half-castes 
—thronged the sidewalks, squatted or crouched along 
the curbs, or lounged at the street corners, there has 
been no evidence of the presence of ladies of ‘‘ high 
degree,’’ not even in the big shops with their long aisles 
of every kind of merchandise opening right out on the 
busy thoroughfares; nor in the rows of wide-roofed 
houses with their jalousied windows in green gardens 
behind iron railings or stuccoed walls in the home 
quarters of the town; although in the late afternoon, out 
on the broad driveway of Queen’s Park, there may have 
been an occasional glimpse of fluttering draperies and 
flowers and plumes under the hood of some passing 
equipage. Yetnow, here they are, matron and maiden, 
some but lately come from ‘‘ Home,” the soft pink flush of 
the North still lingering in their bonny faces; others, 
British of blood but born and bred under these far- 
Southern skies; still others again, tall, dusky-haired, 
dark-eyed beauties, proud descendants of the conquerors 
from Old Spain, the blood of their veins free from alien 
tinge for generations. ; 

You make your bow to the smiling hostess, the wife of 
the commanding officer, who receives you with gracious 
cordiality. She has no time to talk with you, even if 
you had anything to say, which you haven’t—one never 
has on such occasions —for here comes another party 
from the fleet. One of the Constabulary officers seizes 
upon you, leads you Over to the marquee, and you are 
formally presented to one or another of the ladies about, 
the chances being that you form part of a group of 
several men around one representative of the other sex. 
For once, here is a lawn party where the ladies are not 
overwhelmingly in the majority. Men there are in 
plenty and to spare, and even though but a small portion 
of the hundreds of officers of the fleet are here — there is 
work doing on the ships to keep most of them on 
board— still the white uniforms are in conspicuous num- 
ber among the sombre-hued civilian habiliments of some 
and the parti-colored dresses of the women. 

Otherwise the party is much the same as such parties 
are all the world over; but amid such pleasant surround- 
ings, among pleasant people, men and women, eagerly 
courteous and hospitable toward their visitors trom 
Yankeeland, acquaintances aresoon made. Some of our 
officers, who have cruised in these waters before, renew 
past friendships, and so the ice of formal social conven- 
tion is broken. Not a bad simile for this part of the 
world, where the only ice one is likely to see is that 
in a tall glass with lime-juice and sugar in it. 
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HRISTMAS DAY intervenes—Christmas Day with 
the sun blazing down trom a sky of brass, reflecting 
the hot shafts of its light as from the polished surface of 
amirror. Yet, though heat-rays quiver in the still air, the 
spirit of Christmas is here as well asin the wintry North, 
and even the grim warships give token of this time of 
peace and good-willtoward men. From each truck — the 
uttermost top of the mast —and signal-yard of every 
vessel in the fleet Christmas greens are floating, not of 
fir and holly, but great bunches of palmleaves and fes- 
tooned bamboo. Even around the standard of the wheel 
in the steam-launch, skimming from an errand to the 
shore back to the ship, the coxswain has wound a green 
branch of fern in memory of Christmas Day. 

‘* Yes, sir. New Yawk’ll do forme,’’ he says, as with 
hand to the wheel he looks steadily out ahead over the 
bow. ‘‘I often get a-thinkin’ of New Yawk, ’specially 
runnin’ nights, and last night I could jest see old 
Hun'ner and Twunnyfift’ Street and the lights and the 
people, and smell the streets and the Christmas trees in 
front of the butcher-shops. And this mornin’, on the 
first trip, I saw an old colored woman on the beach with 
a’ armtul of them greens, so I got some and wound ’em 
‘round the standard here just to make things look kinder 
Christmassy. What's that, sir? Sure, there’s a goil— 
lives on Lexin’ton A-avenue —’”’ ; 

But the coxswain stops abruptly, a shy smile on his 
lips, as the red tan On his face takes on a momentary 
deeper tinge; perhaps he thinks he may have been a 
trifle too communicative, 

‘** Say, Billy,’’ he cries to the engineer of the launch, 
who is poking a perspiring, coal-dusted face out of the 
compact, narrow boiler-space for a cooling breath of air, 
‘that fellow over there’s opened up his jet.” 

The coxswain indicates with a sideward jerk of his 
head the launch of one of the other ships, steaming 
rapidly abreast of his boat, and in which the driver of the 
engine has just turned on more steam to accelerate the 


‘pace 


**T’m ready for ’im,’’ replies Billy, diving down to his 
engine again. 

** Well, put it on to him!’ the coxswain orders. 

And as the launch springs forward under the increased 
turns Of her screw, rapidly leaving the rival boat astern, 
the coxswain gives one backward glance, and then, look- 
ing out ahead again, chuckles derisively, apparently dis- 
nussing from his mind, in the exhilaration of the race, all 
thought ofthe girl who ‘lives on Lexin’ton A-avenue.”’ 

aX 
F COURSE, on general principles, the sportsmen of 
wardroom and steerage are going to take in the races 
— that is to say, those of them to whom exigencies of duty 


do not forbid absence from the ship; but besides these 
amateurs there are many of their messmates to whom 
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By Clara E 


RO OTHER girl, perhaps, has had so great an 
RQ influence on the dress and bearing of other 
girls as Ethel Barrymore. <A few years ago 
Mrs. Cleveland had the same sort of sover- 
eignty; her high place made conspicuous the 
charm, the beauty, the taste, the sweetness 
that must have made her a leader- -through- -love in any 
station, and young women the country over tried to copy 
her and were the better for it. 

Since Mrs. Cleveland’s sway there has been no other so 
wide as that of Ethel Barrymore, and hardly at any time 












“The Keynote of Miss 
Barrymore’s Dress 
Principles is Simplicity 
and Fitness” 


has there been a young woman who has so artistically and 
sensibly influenced the dress ideals of her contemporaries. 

Miss Barrymore is the ideal American girlin looks. She 
has the height that our American artists have loved and 
popularized ; she has the unaffected, wholesome ways of 
the outdoor girl as distinguished from the sinuous women 
who are at their best when languidly draped on a divan or 
disposed in the recesses of aneasy-chair. She has the clear, 
frank eyes, the straight, simply-arranged hair, the fresh, 
healthy color, the straightiorw ard speech that our most- 
admired modern heroines have had. She i is, ina word, the 
kind of girl nearly every other girl would dearly love to be, 
and so it is no wonder that her devotees have tried to copy 
her hair-dressing, her walk, her gowns. 

And so admirable are the principles of dress for which 
Miss Barrymore stands that it is a pity there is a girl out- 
side the cult. For it is the cult of simplicity, of no pre- 
tense. Miss Barrymore believes in straight hair worn 
straight, in brown hair worn brown, in semi-abundant hair 
worn simply coiled. A ‘* frizz,’’ a hint of ‘‘ touching up,”’ 
a suggestion of ‘‘ rat’ or ‘‘ puffs by the yard” on Ethel 
Barrymore is too comic even to conceive. Equally incon- 
ceivable is the thought of her hands loaded with rings, or 
her lovely throat held in the vise of a dog-collar, or her 
girlish head crowned by a tiara. She does not believe in 
these things — she never affects them. 
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OUBTLESS Miss Barrymore could buy a tiara, and a 
pearl collar four inches high, and a trayful of flashing 
rings, but doubtless, too, she never will. She owns no 
diamonds, and what few jewels she wears are wont to be 
of the semi-precious variety, chosen for their unique and 
artistic setting and for their ability to give the final touch 
to a particular gown, and not at ‘all for their evidence of 
costlingss, nor for any obtrusive reason. 

In the matter of gowns, Miss Barrymore believes in three 
kinds of fitness —fitness to the wearer, fitness to the occa- 
sion, and fitness to the wearer’s means. She holds that 
fitness is one of the prime principles of beauty ; that beauty 
out of place is no beauty at all. Hence it is the obligation 
of every girl to look not merely as pretty as she can, Dut as 
appropriately pretty asshe can. Her ‘* obligation,’’ mind 
you, she says — not her privilege, but her duty! 

‘* Why,’’ says Miss Barrymore — who, by-the-way, never 
talks about clothes unless some one leads her to the 
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subject—‘‘ our appearance as we pass by is the whole of 
our message to most of the world—all we are allowed to 
sayto a majority of ourkind. But little as that seems to be, 
it isa great deal, whether we will it tobe soor not. Every 
woman of any age who wears about her even the least bit 
of finery tells the dozens or the thousands who pass her 
during the day that she is still wistful to be charming. 
And, of course, when a woman no longer cares to charm, 
something must be pitifully wrong with her. You know | 
don’t mean just vanity, silly ogling for cheap admiration, 
but that lovely coquetry by which a natural woman of nine 
or Nineteen or ninety wins 
what she wants in this 
world—charms out of a 
willing universe what mere 
men-folk have to wrest from 
it with sheer strength. If 
women have charm they 
don’t need any ‘rights’; it’s 
when their charm fails that 
they need ‘laws.’ I don’t 
mean this in a narrow, flir- 
tatious sense: I mean the 
charm that women have for 
their children and their 
friends, their servants, their 
tradespeople—-the whole 
world, in fact. 
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ID you ever know a 
woman who didn’t 
care how she looked to have 
this charm? I never did. 
I’ve known women who 
looked — well, like sights, 
and yet who, none the less, 
were thoroughly delightful 
when you got to knowthem. 
But it was because they 
didn’t know, and not be- 
cause they didn’t care, that 
the effect was so bad to look 
upon. One felt aboutthem 
that wishfuless to please 
which is thevery foundation 
of charm ; only, it seemed a 
pity that women so really 
lovely inside should make 
themselves outwardly so 
grotesque that only the 
most discerning few instead 
of the wayfaring manycould 
discover their sweetness. 
And when one passes or 
casually encounters ina day 
a whole lot of women who 
apparently don’t care how 
they look, what a bleak, de- 
pressing day itis. Butmost 
women do care about their 
appearance, and the only 
depressing thing about 
them is that their efforts to 
express this care in clothes 
are so often misapplied. 
The result is as if they said 
to the passing throngs— 
not all women, you know, 
but too many of them— 
‘We want to look pretty and attractive, but this is the 
best we can do.’ To me that is pitiful.”’ 

Miss Barrymore’s voice had no complacence in it, only 
real distress for the girls and women who, not through 
lack of means but through lack of taste, mé ike themselves 
so unlovely to look upon. She holds that it is not the girls 
with the least money who offend most, but the girls with 
enough money and the girls with too much. 
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HE girl with little to dress on, Miss Barrymore contends, 
has not so wide a latitude for her ill-taste as the girl w ith 
a plentiful dress allowance. The girl with little to spend 
often does, indeed, buy 
sonie silly things—tulle bows 
instead of mull ties, cheap 
lace waists which cost a dollar 
to clean, instead of washable 
silk or, better, linen ; and so 
on— but her chief enormities 
are likely to be inthe way she 
does her hair, in the gigantic 
bows she elects to wear at 
the back of her tousled head, 
or On the foolish low shoes 
with high heels wherein she 
‘teeters’? to work on wet 
mornings as On dry. 
3ut Miss Barrymore holds, 
and rightly, too, that the per- 
centage of well-dressed work 
ing-girls is increasing; that 
one sees more neatl y-combed 
heads than formerly; many 
more smart-looking, plain 
black suits and gowns with 
linen collars or linen  shirt- 
waists and dapper little bows 
or ties. The higher class ot 
working-girls have set this 
fashion and the others are ¢ 
following very fast. + 
Miss Barrymore thinks the 
tailored suit has had a great a 
deal to do with this ; the wise 
tendency of girls to invest 
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“Miss Barrymore 
is the Ideal 
American Gir] 
in Looks” 
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“On the Street She Wears Only the Severest of Tailored Suits” 


in a neat, well-made street costume, with a few dainty 
waists and several changes of smart neckwear, instead of 
in two or three cheaply-contrived dresses and a coat that 
goes with none of them. Certainly there is, outside the tail- 
ored suit = that admirable second, the shirtwaist dress, 
nothing so hard for the girl of limited means to come by 
as simplicity ; she has to struggle for every bit of it she 
achieves. But, thanks to the fitness of the tailored suit for 
a great majority of the occasions in her life, she is able to 
be. simple within her means. 

She must, however, very earnestly desire this simplicity or 
she will not be able tokeepe lear of all the opportunities that 
will be thrust upon her for fussy, foolish bedecking of herself. 

Miss Barrymore believes not only in clothes simply 
made, but, indeed, in as few clothes as one can get along 
with comfortably to one’s self, satisfactorily to one’s 
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When a Girl Has No Busin 


VERY girl should early in her life 
seek to understand herself. Realiz- 
ing that she has but one chance at 
the old, many-ringed circus called 
life, and that she can’t possibly take 
in all the main rings and side shows, 
she should early know herself well 
enough to judge accurately which 
is the ring that will give her the 

most happiness ; which is the one that will come nearest 

to satisfying her demands and stilling the desire for other 
rings. Of course if life were so planned that one person 

could take it all in, then the problem would have a 

different answer; but it isn’t. 





If She Has No Domestic Instinct 


O BE specific, if a woman’s chief joy in life is in books, 

if her inmost nature responds most keenly to the 
delights of scholastic lore, if it is a matter of actual self- 
denial to lay down a volume and welcome a friend, if 
live human beings about her are seen as through a veil of 
mist, and the real people of her life are the musty char- 
acters of days dead and gone, as pictured in history 
and biography, then that woman is little short of a 
fool to marry. She should remain free from other time- 
absorbing duties and demands, and cling to her strongest 
love. If she does not she gives an unwilling, periunc- 
tory service where she should serve whole-heartedly ; she 
denies some man and his children the leart-to-heart 
devotion and single-eyed attention that alone can give 
the moral support and day by day uplift and human 
happiness a man deserves and has a right to expect 
from the woman he has chosen above all others in the 
world to bear his name and receive his protection. — If 
art, music, literature—any study or profession—is 
actually closer to the heart of her nature than human 
companionship is, to the former she should staunchly 
cling, foregoing domestic life. 

But not all women of literary or artistic tastes lack the 
domestic instinct; many are strongly domestic, consti- 
tuted by nature to give the best of their lives and their 
energies to those they love, looking upon their art more 
as an avocation. These women often make the best 
of home-mothers, and should by no means consider it 
a wrong to accept the responsibilities of matrimony. 
That a woman has one taste is no indication that she 
lacks another. That she is an enthusiastic musician is 
no reason for her not being also an enthusiastic wife 
and mother, Very often many tastes are bundled up in 
one person, and the more highly developed the woman 
the better the mother. But the woman wholly without 
domestic instinct should as assuredly eschew matrimony 
as the woman born deaf should refrain from judging 
grand opera, or the one born blind should leave mat- 
ters of sight to the seeing. 

The unfortunate thing about it is, that the woman 
born deaf does not know to what a degree her deafness 
incapacitates her; the woman born blind cannot com- 
prehend the meaning of all she fails to see; and the 
woman born without mother-love in her being cannot 
understand its significance, nor how ill-fitted she is to 
assume the responsibilities of home-making. For home- 
love or mother-love— mother-instinct, perhaps, is the 
better term —is as surely born in one as is the color of 
her eyes or the texture of her skin. It is something that 
can be imitated, but not acquired. 


A Great Difference Sometimes Between Sisters 


OTHER-INSTINCT is evident in the tiniest chil- 
dren. Twolittle girls of one family, thirteen months 
apart in age, illustrate this truth so perfectly that their case 
bears describing. The older, when three weeks old, would 
draw back and make a wry face at her father’s attempt to 
kiss her; later, as a bright, winsome, household pet, she 
would draw herself aloof, refusing to snuggle down into 
her mother’s arms, or yield to caresses and love pats; 
the disposition from birth was to draw away from tender- 
ness of touch, motherings, lullabies, or the usual forms in 
which love for a baby expresses itself. 

The second baby came into the world a wholly differ- 
ent being: a responsive, loving little thing, who with 
each month of her life grew more fond of those who 
loved her, lingered at the knee and in the arms of who- 
ever drew her close; and there was not alone this 
responsiveness to every symptom of tenderness, but 
there was also real thoughtfulness at even the earliest 
age. With her dolls she was loving and devoted, pet- 
ting them, rocking them to sleep, putting them to bed, 
and playing ‘‘ little mother’’ as naturally as she breathed. 

The older child cared little for her dolls, never saw the 
need of rocking them to sleep, never noticed the play- 
thing to be picked up, nor the help- 
ful thing she might do around the 
house. She never cared to go to 
her mother’s arms at nightfall, nor 
flew to her breast for comfort over f 
childish wounds; she went straight %y gd 
to bed when she grew sleepy, and shat 
threw herself on the floor in anger 
when her world went topsyturvy. 
She is bright, pretty, attractive, and 
has a splendid and useful life ahead 
of her; undoubtedly she will be 
known by more people than the younger child will, and 
will lead as full and well-rounded and happy a life— 
if, when she comes into womanhood, she chooses her 
vocation from a knowledge of her own tastes. She 
should have a busy, intellectual life in this big modern 
world of ours, where there are so many things to be 
done by women of brain and ingenuity, but she should 
not attempt to find its development in the home. 

Her younger sister, on the other hand, was created to 
be a mother, and thus the greatest crime that could be 
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committed would be to divert her into world-channels, 
away from domestic ones. To find its full expression, her 
life must be a ministering one. To make those in her 
home happy will constitute the realization of her ideal. 


Not All Girls are Born for Home-Making 


HE greatest error of all ages is the assumption that 
all girls are born for marriage and home-making ; 
and it is this error that has ruined the happiness of 
countless homes. ‘The love duties of the mother-woman 
seem the veriest ‘‘slavery’’ to the one lacking the 
mother-instinct ; the natural expressions of love of the 
mother-woman are silliest drivel to the woman of the 
other type. And neither is responsible for her attitude 
of mind; both attitudes arise from traits born in them. 
One mother hovers with the mother-bird quiverings of 
joyous emotion and expectancy over her brood; she 
clings to her children’s baby days, feeling terrorstricken 
at the thought of the time when their little feet must 
carry them out of the home nest to other influences. 
She watches them with tenderest solicitude as they grow 
from childhood to girlhood and into young womanhood ; 
she feels the surging of youth’s questionings in their 
hearts, and she longs only to be closer, sympathize 
better, understand more keenly their inner thoughts and 
feelings, that she may be able to add joy and eliminate 
grief. She remembers her own youth and she wonders 
if she is always a wise mother. Her face lights as with 
a touch of the western sun when her sweet young 
daughter, in womanhood’s first blushing flower, enters 
the room; and her face clouds if the daughter is 
depressed or unhappy. She feels the atmosphere, 
knows without words the presence of trouble, and seeks 
the cause of the unhappy face or the quivering lip. 
When the daughter begins going out with young 
men, oh, then her heart awakens in every cell. She 
listens at night for her home-coming, has the house well 
lighted, a fire in the grate, and when after-theatre suppers 
begin to be in order she prepares dainty tidbits, and 
has hot chocolate and a luncheon ready, that the young 
man may come in and have a cozy chat by the home 
hearth, entertained and warmed and made comfortable 
by the mother of this girl who is beginning to awaken 
love in his own heart. By-and-by the after-theatre 
suppers downtown are dropped, and Charley, or Dick, 
or Tom says, ‘‘ | know your mother has something nice 
for us; let’s go on to your home, so we can have a 
longer visit by the fire.’’ He is very fond of this older 
woman, and he responds to the charm of her ministering 
womanhood as mankind always has and always will; 
and he loves the daughter a bit better for having so 
sweet a mother. Is all this ‘‘ slavery”? to the mother? 
Not a bit of it! It is the most joyful hour of the day to 
her, this greeting her happy young people and doing for 
them by her own fire; her pride is touched, too, that this 
young man of the world (young men are so anxious to 
be known as ‘‘ men of the world’’) really prefers her 
little home luncheon to the best that a downtown caterer 
can give him; it is joyful, also, when the young people 
confide in her and she gives sweet advice, and she feels 
a part of their youth and a part of their beginnings ; she 
is not shut out nor placed on a shelf nor relegated to the 
list of ‘‘ other days.’’ She lives once again the days of 
her own youth, and life is as sweet and full of interest 
as though she were in the midst of her own girlhood. 


Many Women of Many Minds 


UT all these little touches of service — preparing the 
dainty luncheon, making the chocolate or tea, keep- 
ing the fire up, the lights aglow, the hearth hospitable — 
all this the woman lacking home-instinct would look upon 
as so much drudgery; and if she did go through the 
form of doing these things it would be done without 
heart or interest, in the most perfunctory, duty-done 
style, with a longing for rest and undisturbed slumber, 
and a hope for better days when all this ‘‘slavery”’ 
would come to an end. 

‘* When my youngest child starts to school,’’ I heard 
a mother say, ‘1 shall consider my bondage from 
babies ended.”’ 

‘*When my baby starts to school!’’ gasped another. 
‘*Oh, I had not thought of that —she will have to go to 
school — what shall I do!’’ and she burst into tears at 
the prospect of separation three years off. 

‘* All my blessed children still about my _ table,’’ 
beamingly exclaimed a mother who had through much 
poverty brought up a large family till each was in a 
paying position, 

‘*T’m simply a boarding-house keeper,’’ exclaimed 
another mother similarly situated, her grown-up boys 
and girls keeping up the old home by boarding there. 
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ss to Marry 


‘*Slip in quietly; don’t wake me,”’ adjured one mother 
as her daughter started out to a party. 

‘* Be sure to stop and tell me if you had a good time,”’’ 
another mother cautioned, as the daughter left with her 
young escort. 

There are young women in this world who bring 
sorrow to their mothers; think you that a girl could 
steal to a trusting mother’s bedside and kiss her good- 
night after sin had stained her fresh young lips? Is it 
not worth while for a mother to be sure that her lips are 
the last kissed before slumber falls to deaden remorse 
and put further away from the daughter’s tender con- 
science the deadliness of the cup from which she has 
drunk? Is it not worth while to an American mother 
to keep this bond between herself and her daughter so 
sensitive that the slightest variation from the usual drift 
of the daughter’s life would be instantly discernible? 
Time and again mothers are appalled at revelations 
concerning their children brought to them from external 
sources ; could there have been a very strong or tender 
or perfect communication between the two when the 
mother fails to realize the changed tenor of her child’s 
mind and will? 

The mother is not to blame. She had no business 
being a mother; that is where the blame lies. 


It is Sometimes “Slavery” to ‘‘ Wait on a Man” 


NE woman lovingly makes the fire burn brighter and 
prepares for the home-coming of her husband, who, 
she knows, has had a trying day at the office; all business 
days have their cares, and her instinct tells her that part 
of her vocation is to make the home a rest-cure for too 
much business. Her hand lingers with loving touch as 
she places the lounging-robe, brings in slippers, and 
attends to the many little things that oil the machinery 
of domestic harmony. Another woman sourly reviews 
the day’s ‘‘ drudgery ”’ she has put through, considers it 
‘*slavery’’ to ‘* wait on a man,” and leaves him to do 
all these things for himself. 

I knew a most successful married woman who made 
her home a veritable Eden on very limited means by 
always doing so sweetly and gracefully the ‘‘ mother- 
kindnesses.’’ She cooked and sewed, and swept and 
brushed, and dusted and washed dishes, but it was with 
a lilting love-note in her voice through it all, a happiness 
in ministering, in smoothing away care-lines and induc- 
ing hearthstone coziness. Busy from morning. till 
night, often tired ‘‘ to the bone,” still she was happy, 
joyous andsunny. Her husband died; alone, impover- 
ished, she went into an office and learned to earn her 
living. She got on very well—heart-women are always 
adaptable—and she had no trouble making a good 
salary after a while, so that she really could afford more 
luxuries and more ease than she had been accustomed 
to during her husband’s lifetime. But Time registered 
lines of care in her face and a droop about her lips; the 
smile came less frequently ; and wistfulness spoke from 
her eyes. A friend noticed she was failing, suggested 
change of climate, a tonic, different occupation, and her 
duty to cease brooding over her bereavement. In a 
bursting heart-throb of confidence the little woman cried 
out, ‘* Oh, I want the woman things!’’ She was pining, 
not so much for her husband as an individual man, as 
for the life of service, love and ministration. Her min- 
istering soul was being starved, and she drooped, as 
a woman lacking the ministering soul would droop if 
confined to home’s limitations. 

This is the reason, I think, that a devoted, loving wife, 
losing her husband, becomes an equally devoted and 
loving wife to a second husband; it is not so much that 
the man inspires her devotion, as that it is her nature to 
be devoted. It is her vocation to be a wife, and she 
performs her wifely duties well, just as a competent 
stenographer will be equally competent with every 
change of employer. And I do not mean to intimate 
that the mother-woman has no deep love for her hus- 
band: she undoubtedly has; but if she took a yellow 
cur into the yard she would just naturally have to make 
him comfortable; it’s a part of her nature. 


When We Love Our Work it is Never Drudgery 


KNOW a woman writer who revels with the keenest 

joy in her creative work. She is ecstatic when writing 
as her fancy dictates. She will get up early in the morn- 
ing, and she will write hour after hour, her eyes glow- 
ing, her look intent; occasionally she will drop her 
hand and swing it back and forth, resting it from the 
cramp of the pen, unconscious of what she is doing, her 
thought wholly engrossed in her work, which she con- 
tinues so long as she can make her tired hand hold a 
pen and continue its travels across the page; when 
every atom of strength has gone out 
of her body she will drop over on to 
a couch in utter exhaustion, trem- 
bling in every limb, almost speech- 
less with fatigue, but oh, so happy! 
It is an exalted fatigue; she lies 
there drinking in rest and relaxation, 
letting strength and poise surge 
back into her spent frame, and wish- 
ing recuperation did not require so 
long atime. Next day, back sheis 
at her desk; and thus, day by day, 
she exhausts every atom of renewed strength in the loved 
work, and only bemoans the fact that nature makes her 
stop at all. Does this woman consider this nerve- 
wearing, strength-sapping occupation as drudgery? Far 
from it. It is the work for which she lives. And yet 
no mother ever exhausted herself for her house and her 
children more completely than this woman does day 
by day for her literary work; and the woman of born 
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The Romance of a 
Multi-Millionairess: 
By Leonard Merrick 


Drawings by George Brehm 


HEN Keith was alone with Betty in the parlor of her suite on the 
steamer ‘‘ Caronia,’’ on the afternoon that he came to his decision to 
have a serious talk with her, he wondered how to broach the subject. 
His relief was as great as his surprise when she said archly: ‘‘ So 
you’ve been having a bad time! Well, you aren’t going to lose me 
if you don’t want to—don’t worry !”’ 

‘* Mrs. Waldehast told you?”’ he exclaimed. 
Her laughter brimmed over ; the ingenuousness of man was comic. 
‘* No, she didn’t tell me; there are things that don’t require telling. 
| saw you when you were drooping around with her. What is it you’re trying to say to 
me? Come now and confess !”’ 

‘* Betty, I can't joke about it; I’m very. much in earnest.’” ’ ' 

She put her hands behind her back and her head to one side. ‘‘ Are you going to bid 
me an eternal farewell?’’ she rippled. 

‘* Will you listen to me, sweetest? I want you to be serious.”’ 

Her sunshine faded. ‘‘ Go on, then,’’ she said, raising big-eyes. 

‘*She’s very fond of you. So am I, but perhaps my kind of love is bound to be more 
selfish than hers. I want you—she only wants tosee you happy. She doesn’t think that 
I’ve the right to let you do what you promised ; she’s sure you’d be sorry for it afterward. I 
know you don’t think so now, but it’s quite true that the time may come when you'd give 
anything on earth to be able to undo the mistake. Remember that you will never be able to 
undo it! Youaren't making the sacrifice fora time, Betty, but foralways. And by-and-by 
the gilt will be off the gingerbread, and the gingerbread may taste awfully stale, my love. 
That’s all I can say, but I want you to think it over and to have a talk with her.”’ 

‘© Do you suppose I haven’t heard what she’s got to say already ?”’ she replied proudly. 
‘What can she tell you about my feelings? Is it Dardy Waldehast you want to marry, 
or me??? Her chin went up. ‘‘ I dare say all you have said is very honorable and high- 
minded, but I promised to be your wife; I am not a child, to have a gift handed back to 
her and be told that she doesn’t know what she’s doing.”’ 

‘« Betty !”” 7 

‘*] know my own mind. You offend me when you speak to me as if you thought I 
was a fool. If it’s only my face you’re in love with I can’t be very much to you. 
I imagined your love was for myself.”’ ; 

‘«T love every mood of you! I love you when you’re cross with me, and I love you 
when you cry —and I love you when you laugh and your eyes turn blue and you show 
that dimple in that cheek !”’ 

Setty’s chin was still disdainful. But the corners of her lips promised the dimple’s dawn. 





at 
‘“Of course,’’? she began, in her stateliest tones, ‘‘if you are alarmed at the pros- 
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pect——’”’ His interruption couldn’t be overlooked. ‘‘ You don’t deserve it!’’ she 


demurred, melting. ‘‘ Wellthen! Don’t be unkind tome any more. .. . 
had something important to say when you started that foolishness, silly boy !”’ 
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HE wrote her let- 
ter from London: 
‘*Richard had been 
on the ‘Caronia’ 
too,’’ and felt guiltily that her father would have no faith in the implied coincidence. 
‘* Dollars weren't everything, and she was quite sure she would never repent, and she was 
going to be married on the twenty-ninth. Dardy, of course, would be present. Dardy 
was very upset, and was writing to him herself.’’ It was a difficult letter. Although she 
phrased it as gently as she could, she had to dwell upon the point that he was to make no 
provision for her, and Mrs. Waldehast heard without surprise that she ‘* had a headache.”’ 

But an hour afterward, when Keith called to put the engagement-ring on her finger, 
she was vividly happy again. He had known a night of boyish terrors lest his ring 
should look paltry to her. His anxiety had led him to choose one wildly disproportionate 
to his position. Her enthusiasm was not feigned when he opened the case. Mrs. 
Waldehast herself admitted later that it was ‘‘ just sinfully sweet of him.” 

In the evening he took them to the theatre. He had been extending his knowledge of 
the marriage laws meanwhile, and Betty learned that the address of his studio was an 
obstacle in the way of the little church with ivy on it. He had decided to move to 
rooms ‘‘ at Hampstead or somewhere for the fifteen days—it wouldn’t be a scrap of 
trouble.”’? They argued the matter in whispers during the progress of the play. She said 
that she wasn’t a baby; he wasn’t to be silly! When was that studio of his to be exhibited 
to them? She was eager to see it. Yes, this comedy was quite good! She liked the 
hotel very much, but the portions in the restaurant were ridiculously big, even as one for 
two people—she had ordered a lovely dessert, and been unable to touch it when the 
time came. It was a very pleasant evening indeed—and the author of the piece, 
who was in a seat behind them, felt homicidal. 
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The ladies were entertained at the studio on the next afternoon, and Betty was secretly 
dismayed by its aspect. Flights of stone steps, and a sparsity of comfort after one had 
toiled to the top, contrasted very badly with the studios of the eminent that she had 
viewed in Paris. However, the host was so fervidly grateful for the visit that she offered 
to repeat the boon. 

There were various things for the lovers to arrange during the next few days. To 
determine their home before the twenty-ninth was impossible, and they resolved to do 
their house-hunting afterward; in the intervals, though, it would be fun to go out and 
acquire a few necessaries for it. They made two or three such expeditions, and Betty 
developed shining virtues in the process of qualifying herself for a poor man’s wife. She 
impressed upon him at the start that he was to be ‘‘ very careful.’? And her plan for 
coping with his tendency toward extravagance was charming — she forbade him to take 
out more than a certain amount. It might be that they agreed upon twenty pounds, or 





‘*God bless you!”’ exclaimed Keith. ‘‘1’ll never start it again. What is it 
you were going to say?”’ 

' She stroked his hair the wrong way. ‘‘I have been thinking,’’ she said, 
‘that I can’t be mean and keep our news secret; | must write home.”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘ Of course.”’ 

‘* It’s just possible Father may decide to come over for it. I think I’d rather 
be married to you very quietly, with nobody there but Dardy and —— Do 
you want any relations?’’ 

‘*T’ve none that I see much of. Yes, that’s just how I'd like it to be.” 

‘* Well, do you think it could be arranged — would it be too soon to please 
you ?”’ 

‘* Too soon ?’’ he queried densely. 

‘*T couldn’t cable ‘ Don’t come’; I can’t do that! Don’t you see?”’ 

He did not understand her. ‘‘ I’m afraid I’m stupid.’’ 

She could not deny it, but there was something of maternal pity in her touch. 

‘* The only thing I can do,” she explained patiently, ‘‘ is to say in my letter 
that I’m marrying you before — before anybody could get there. It'd be quite 
two weeks before any one could arrive. Would you care to—are you so 
impatient as all that?’’ 

‘* I'd like to marry you the day we land!’’ he cried with enthusiasm ; ‘‘ P’Il 
get a special license! J don’t know how long it takes, but——”’ __ 

‘* That’s just what I was wondering,’’ she said. ‘‘ How do you find out?” 

‘*T suppose you ask people,’’ said Keith vaguely. ‘‘ It never occurred to 
me to wonder how anybody got married. Evidently it’s not difficult.” 

‘It’s always happening, isn’t it?’’ said Betty. ‘‘I suppose there are 
books that tell you. An encyclopzdia?”’ 

‘* Whitaker !’’ he said —‘‘ I should think Whitaker would give it.” 

They rang the bell, and inquired. The steward believed that the head 
steward had an old copy in his cabin. When it had been brought she and 
Keith bent their heads together over the index. 
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Marriage’!’’ he read triumphantly. ‘‘ Here we are! ‘ Marriage before 
Registrar’ —they put that first. You wouldn’t, though, would you?”’ 

‘“ No,”’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t want a stuffy wedding like that. I’d like a little 
church, quite simple, and very, very old, with ivy on it, and—— But we 
won’t find that in the book! Let’s see what comes next! We can’t attend 
to business if you try to kiss my fingers, Dick!”’ 

He laughed, coloring. ‘‘‘ Marriage Licenses, Office for’ — page 180.” 

‘“ They’ve put it on the same page as the Bankruptcy Department!’’ she 
said indignantly. ‘‘Isn’t that tactless? And just listen to this! ‘ Office for 
granting marriage licenses, and Court of Peculiars!’ Aren't they rude?” 

Keith took the book. ‘‘ This is it,’’ he said: ‘‘‘ Special licenses,’ that’s 
what I want! ‘ For marriage at any place, with or without previous residence 
in the district, or at any time, etc.’ Well, they couldn’t say more!’’ 

‘“They do’? —she leaned over his shoulder; ‘‘ you’re skipping the fees.’ 

‘“ The fees don’t matter twopence.”’ 

*y rt conection anything approaching extravagance,”’ said Betty severely. 

not marrying an extravagant man?”’ 
nute,”’ said Keith; ‘ License is available as soon as it is issued.” 
e. Hallo, here’s something in italics, though; er‘ — one of 
} 1ath had his or her usual place of abode for the space of fifteen 
days immediately preceding the issuing of the license within the boundary.’ 
Well, neither of us has! I’ve been away for months.”? The artist’s brow was 
harassed. ‘‘ It’s a very complicated matter —I had better go to a solicitor.”’ 
_‘* There’s nothing wrong with fifteen days,’’ she declared. ‘‘ If you get the 
license fifteen days after I write it’ll just suit. I couldn’t marry you sooner 
than that and leave Dardy all alone, after bringing her away to please ——”’ 
She stopped, embarrassed. ‘‘ Oh, Dick! I do wish I had said ‘ Yes’ at the 
beginning. You do forgive me, don’t you?”’ 

He took her in his arms and kissed the shadow from her eyes. She cooed 

childish names to him, and they laughed together. This was the conclusion 
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of his ‘‘ serious talk”’ to her about giving her up. 


“*My Dear Richard,’ Said Sir Percival Stertorously, ‘You Astound Me!’” 
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upon five; but, whatever the sum was, it had to be the 
limit of the morning’s expenditure — except for two shil- 
lings; she allowed him two shillings for ice creams. _ 

Then they would sally forth in quest of an essential 
cabinet or a dinner service, and come back the happy 
owners of a graphophone or a Nankin jar with a branch 
of almond blossom in it. It did not occur to Betty that 
they had been less practical to spend the money on a 
superfluous graphophone than on the essential cabinet. 
Never did they spend more than they took out!—and 
her air of self-righteousness was beautiful to see. 
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Lynch’s reply to the news came by cable, and it was 
brief: ‘‘ When you propose to come off the roof let me 
know.’’ That was all. It absolved Mrs. Waldehast 
from further responsibility, and she was able to counte- 
nance the situation with lighter heart. 

At this stage, too, it occurred to Keith that he ought to 
produce the relatives of whom he had spoken. His uncle, 
Sir Percival—he had been knighted during the last 
decade — was proud of his title, of his great business, and 
of his reputation for rectitude. But when he boasted — 
and it was often— one gathered that his noblest deed was 
to be born an Englishman. Upon America he was par- 
ticularly severe; he regarded its nation as swindlers to 
a man, and its achievement as an insult to the British 
Throne. No one could have seemed less likely to favor 
an engagement to Lynch’s daughter, 

Still, one ought to produce relations! So Keith went 
to call upon his uncle and aunt. They had a large, 
meagrely-furnished house and _ utilitarian grounds in 
Clapham Park, where Lady Keith was found at home. 

‘* Well, I never!” was her cordial greeting. ‘* Your 
uncle ought to be back by now—I made him promise to 
come home early today. He’s been ill of late —nothing 
serious —touch of rheumatic neuralgia. The damp has 
been so trying, it has pulled him down terribly.” After 
an appreciable pause she added, ‘* And how are you?’’ 

‘*P’'m all right, thanks,” he said. ‘‘ I’ve been away — 
in America.’’ 

‘*Really? Still painting, Richard?” 

‘* Ves,”? said Keith dryly, ‘‘ I’m still painting.” 

‘Your uncle often speaks of you,’’ she announced. 
He tried to look flattered. 

Presently Sir Percival came in. ‘‘ What, Richard ? 
This iS indeed an unexpected honor!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* Howare you, sir? I’m sorry you have been seedy.”’ 

The knight related his symptoms. ‘‘ Where do you 
spring from?”’ he inquired at last. 

‘* He tells me he has been to America,’ 
Keith. 

‘* America! Have you? A strange country!’’ He 
shook his head. ‘‘ What were you doing there?”’ 

‘*T went over to paint a portrait of a society woman, 
Mrs. Waldehast. I don’t knowif you’ ve heard of her?’’ 

‘*T think I have heard the name,” said Sir Percival. 
‘* A profitable commission ?’’ 

* Very,”’ 

‘Good! I’m afraid, though, that pictures ———’’ He 
shook his head again. ‘‘ Waldehast? Wall Street, I 
think ?”’ : 

‘*T really don’t know,” said Keith. ‘‘ They’re very 
well off. Mrs. Waldehast is very intimate with Miss 
Lynch.”’ 

‘** Lynch’s daughter!’’ exclaimed his aunt. ‘‘ I didn’t 
know he had one. Did you see him, too?”’ 

**Lynch!’’ put in Sir Percival sapiently. ‘‘ The true 
embodiment of the American spirit!” 

‘* Surely, sir The outcry against him in America 
is a thousand times stronger than it is here.’’ 

‘*My dear Richard’’—his emphasis was touchy — 
*“the Americans whocry out would all act in exactly the 
same way if they had the power. Commercial integrity 
is unknown in America—perfectly unknown! You 
have just given us an instance; you speak of society 
people who are ‘very intimate’ with him. Do you imag- 
ine that English people in a similar position would be 
intimate with a—notorious scoundrel, a man who has 
defied the laws of his country, who would be in prison if 
justice were administered there as it is with us?” 


eX 


Keith decided not to announce his engagement this 
afternoon. But when he rose to leave they would not 
hear of his going ; he was pressed to remain and dine. 
After all, it would be better to get the announcement 
over before he went. Dinner was well along, however, 
before he plucked up courage to impart his news. 

‘* By-the-way,’’ he began, ‘‘I have something to tell 
you both; I’m going to be married.”’ 

‘* Married?” faltered Lady Keith. 

Her husband stared. ‘‘ Er—we must congratulate 
you,’”’ he said. 

‘* Thanks very much. I should like her to meet you.’’ 

‘* Oh, yes; you must bring the lady to see us one day. 
Your aunt will be Eh, Emily?” 

‘*Oh, yes; I’m sure,’’ she said vaguely. 

‘* An engagement of long duration?’’ 

‘* No, very recent. I met her in New York.” 

‘* An American lady ?’’ 

‘Yes. Asa matter of fact, she’s the daughter of the 
man we were speaking about— Lynch. I need hardly 
say she takes a very different view of things from her 
father. She——’’ 

‘*You’re engaged to Lynch’s daughter?” Sir 
Percival gasped. His mouth remained ajar. 

‘* Lynch?” quavered his wife. ‘‘ The richest man in 
the world?’’ 

‘* One of the richest. Of course she doesn't take any 
money from him now, or later. I stipulated for that; 
she is content to live on what I can make for her.”’ 

‘* You have stipulated that she shall take no money 
from him?’’ Sir Percival stuttered. 

‘* Naturally.” 

‘*Richard!”’ cried his aunt. ‘‘Why, he could give 
her millions!”’ 

‘*T suppose he could.’’ He was beginning to feel 
astonished. ‘‘ Shameful millions! The amount doesn’t 
affect the question.” 

‘* My— my dear Richard!” said Sir Percival stertor- 
ously, ‘‘ youastound me! You are engaged to Lynch’s 
daughter—and you oppose his making a settlement on 
her. What—what possible justification have you for 
such a—such an act of madness ?”’ 


said Lady 








Dumfounded, Keith looked from the gentleman to the 
lady. She met him with, ‘‘I must say I think you're 
flying in the face of Providence!”’ 

‘* Your view is intemperate,’ continued Sir Percival 
in a judicial tone. ‘‘ Let us be just! The lady is his 
child; it is no more than right that on her marriage with 
one less richly blessed with worldly possessions her 
father should provide for her maintenance in the style 
she is accustomed to. You are marrying her, | take it, 
from motives of esteem; your sentiments cannot be in 
any way impugned by your participating in her financial 
advantages. My own sense of honor’’—he said it in 
large capitals —‘‘ is, I think, sufficiently well known for 
my assurance on the matter to have some weight.’’ 

Keith felt very young, and was contemptuous of himself 
for being disconcerted. ‘‘ Do you consider that Lynch’s 
money has been fairly made?’ he asked. ‘‘ The whole 
thing resolves itself into that.’’ 

It was the other’s turn to be disconcerted. His denun- 
ciation of Lynch was awkwardly recent. He sighed. 
‘* This takes me back —I recognize your mother!”’ he 
murmured, 

Keith squared his jaw. ‘‘ I’m afraid we’re wandering 
fromthe point. The point is that 1—in common with the 
rest of the world — regard Lynch’s millions, acquired by 
wholesale trickery and oppression, as an infamous for- 
tune. We say that one man has no right to use his 
abnormal wealth to crush a poorer multitude out of 
existence. If we admit we were mistaken in thinking 
such methods evil, then he is owed a world-wide apol- 
ogy; but while we continue to think what we do of them, 
the man who was willing to profit by the methods would 
be as culpable as Lynch!”’ 

Sir Percival tapped the table, musing. He rose, and 
forced a smile. ‘‘ Always headstrong, Richard!’’ he 
said with affectionate regret. 


or 


The drawing-room was more oppressive than before, 
and the visitor said ‘‘ good-night’’ as early as he could. 
The knight magnanimously asked for ‘* Miss Lynch’s 
address, that we may call upon our future niece.”’ 

They called, and toadied her. 

This was Keith’s first experience of the advice that 
people had to give him. His second was with 
Tomlinson. Tomlinson shared a studio in the same 
block ; he was an elderly little failure who sometimes met 
Keith on the stairs and dropped into his studio. He 
crept in one day, withhis hands in his trousers’ pockets, 
and stood about watching Keith at his work. 

‘* Tomlinson, I’m going to be married.’’ 

‘Tomlinson smiled pensively. ‘‘ Well!’’ he said, not 
committing himself. 

‘“To Miss Lynch, the lady you saw here.” 

‘*No relation to Lynch, I suppose? She is an Amer- 
ican, I think ?”’ 

‘*VYes. She’s his daughter.”’ 

‘*My dear fellow!” gasped Tomlinson. ‘‘I say! I 
do congratulate you, uponmy word. Lynch’s daughter! 
You aren’t joking ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, it’s right enough.”’ 

** And is he —agreeable?”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t exactly know; it doesn’t much matter. 
I’m marrying her because I’m fond of her, not because 
her father is a millionaire.”’ 

‘Oh, just so!’’ said Tomlinson hastily. ‘‘Still, a mil- 
lion or two to go on with —— 

Keith explained at some length, and Tomlinson lis- 
tened with dumb attention. ‘‘ Well, it’s going rather to 
extremes, isn’t it?’’ he said at last. 

‘What is? Not to pocket one’s conscience when 
there’s money to be made by it?”’ 

‘“My dear chap! It isn’t a question of anything of the 
sort. The question is what good do you do?”’ In view 
of millions declined, the gentle, deprecatory little man 
grew excited, even dogmatic. ‘‘ Is anybody benefited ? 
Does it improve matters inany way? The Trust goes on 
whether you’ re sensible or whether you choose to sacri- 
fice a fortune toa theory. No one will thank you for 
such a piece of quixotism! I think J may say my hon- 
esty is above the average, but | tell you frankly I should 
have no scruples.”’ 

Then there was Premlow. Premlow’s argument was 
that one would be more than justified in luxuriating ona 
scandalous income if one devoted a considerable portion 
of one’s wealth to charities. And there was Tracey 
Wynne, who ejaculated ‘‘ Rot!” 

It was remarkable how the news spread, and with 
what promptitude many people who had called Lynch’s 
business methods ‘ ‘an outrage on humanity’? would have 
accepted a share of his profits. 
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For the honeymoon, Paris had been suggested. But 
Betty, who had, of course, traveled on the Continent, 
decided that she would prefer the country in England— 
‘* that would be newto her.’’ She refrained from adding 
that Paris visited economically would also be new to 
her, and less pleasantly so. Finally, a hotel between 
Tunbridge Wells and the village of Rusthall was chosen. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth Betty opened a 
door and saw her maid packing for her. The wardrobe 
that was to serve as her trousseau was not particularly 
extensive— she had always elected to dress with com- 
parative simplicity, and seldom paid more than one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred dollars for a frock. The 
only precious thing among her belongings here was her 
rope of pearls, and that was worth so great a sum that 
she felt she would be inconsistent to keep it—she had it 
in her hands as she watched the maid kneeling before a 
trunk. The woman was going back to New York at the 
end of the week, and the thought came to Betty that she 
was watching a maid pack for the last time. The task 
looked more than ever odious. She was about to part 
with her pearls cheerfully, but it dismayed her to reflect 
that henceforward she would have to submit herself to 
the turmoil of packing. 

‘*T want you to have this, Dardy,”’ she said presently. 

‘*T never heard anything to equal you! It’s too beau- 
tiful to last.’’ Mrs. Waldehast shrugged her shoulders. 

But Betty felt very happy—and very brave. ‘‘I’d 
think youa nobler woman,”’ he had said. And she was 
being nobler! Oh, she would always live up to his 
ideal —no doubt one could get used toanything. Besides 
—she never harbored the thought, but she couldn’t help 





its encouraging flight across her reverie in moments —it 
was just possible that later he might change his mind! 
Not that she would ever ask him to do such a thing — 
she was thoroughly sincere! 

It was the eve of her wedding day. There would be 
none of the pageantry that sne had always pictured for 
her wedding —no strings of carriages, no train-bearers 
and bridesmaids, no dazzle of presents at a reception, no 
automobile to take her away. But she was marrying the 
man she loved. And after she had kissed her friend 
‘* good-night’”? she knelt and pleaded: ‘‘ Help me to 
be as good as I mean to be! And if I do find it a little 
rough sometimes, O God, pray don’t let Dick guess !”’ 
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sas aby oy What shall we do this afternoon?”’ 
‘* It’s time you did some real work, lazy-bones. 
Come out and paint the Happy Valley.’’ 

‘*T can’t paint outdoors this afternoon, the changes 
are so rapid when it’s sunny. Let me do another sketch 
of you—I haven’t painted your dimple yet.’’ 

** It makes one dreadfully conceited to marry an artist 
—there’]] be enough portraits of me soon to fill a gallery. 
Where shall I sit, Master?”’ 

‘* Here, Most Wonderful!”’ 

Then she would sit in his chair, and stroke his hair the 
wrong way again, and be tender, or wayward, but 
always the most wonderful thing that ever wore hairpins 
and was miscalled ‘‘ mortal.’? He had told her on the 
third day that there were twelve of her, and that he 
never knew which ‘‘ Betty’’ he was to see next. 

He painted her in a white dinner-gown and in a rose 
peignoir; he painted her coiling her hair before the 
mirror. He painted her with that chin of hers scorning 
him, and called the sketch, ‘‘ Mr. Keith, You Will Please 
Take Me Back to the Room.”’ 

Also, he was the lady’s-maid of a girl who didn’t know 
how to fasten her frocks —and who found it perplexing 
that her hat and her gloves and her sunshade failed to 
come to her of their own accord. The white dinner-gown 
had been especially maddening. She had wanted to sur- 
prise him in it one evening, and sent him away long 
before the first gong was sounded, so that she might 
have plenty of time. It wasn’t until she had done her 
hair, and was approving it in the glass, that she remem- 
bered that the waist fastened down the back. 

She rang for help from the chambermaid, but the 
woman’s fingers seemed to be all thumbs, and at last, 
when she uttered a triumphant ‘‘ There!” after twenty 
exhausting minutes, it was perceived that she had 
strained all the hooks into the wrong loops. 

Or 


Then Keith came in, looking very nice and composed, 
while she sat deserted on the edge of the ottoman, hot 
and despairing. 

** Oh, Dick,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m such a fraud!”? 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

‘*T can’t fasten this dreadful dress down the back.”’ 

**My poor little kiddymalinks! Let me see if I can 
button it.’’ 

She laughed. 

‘*T might,’ he urged. 

‘*T was laughing at the ‘ button’ —they aren’t but- 
tons, savage ; they’re little hooks and loops.”’ 

It was a superhuman task. Yet his perseverance was 
likewise superhuman. Although their dinner, when they 
got it, had lost the bloom of its first youth, they were 
joyous and contented. 

They had no fault to find with their Eden. In their 
indolent moods they sauntered or sat under the great 
trees of the grounds. Oftenest they turned to the right, 
past the little post-office next door to the hotel, where 
they sent their telegram to Mrs. Waldehast before she 
sailed. Betty liked Rusthall better than ‘‘ The Wells.”’ 
She liked the sight of the little ivy-clad church on the 
edge of the Happy Valley. 

** It’s just the kind of church I meant!’ she explained 
once softly. 

Their eyes dwelt together and he grasped her hand. 
Rain clouds had sombred the sky, and the landscape 
was purpling. Far afield little curls of smoke wreathed 
bluely in the haze —the smoke of homes. 

‘* 1m afraid there’s a storm brewing !”’ 

But the power of the church survived. She loitered 
before the gate, as she always did. ‘‘ I’d like to peep in 
now,” she told him, and he followed her inside. 

It was very quiet and dim there. They crept across 
the tiled floor and paused at the foot of the chancel steps. 
She murmured, ‘‘ It’s just here we should have stood.’’ 

The man’s touch slid from her arm to her hand, and 
the hand welcomed it. Presently she faltered, ‘‘ Dickie, 
I want to ’fess! I wasn’t surprised that day.”’ 

‘© When ?”’ 

‘*On the boat. I told her to tell you I was going, 
Dickie ; | meant to make you givein! I feel so small!”’ 


IX 


HE accommodation at the studio was much too 

primitive for them to live there even for a few weeks, 
so on their return to town they stayed at another hotel, 
and were provided with a fresh list of disappointments 
from a house-agent every day. After various expedi- 
tions to Chelsea, where everything was either too dear 
or too poor, they decided upon a semi-detached house in 
St. John’s Wood. The street was called Sibella Road, 
and the house was called something grandiloquent. 
However, there was the simple remedy of reducing it to 
anumber. A small check improved the landlord’s taste 
in wall-papers, and it remained for Mr. and Mrs. Keith 
to furnish the villa. 

There was an establishment in the West End which 
undertook to equip anything from a cottage to a man- 
sion, and to show in advance precisely what effect the 
customer would obtain for his money. Keith meant to 
spend three hundred pounds, but the amount sounded 
less important when he mentioned it amid the splendors 
of the showroom, but the gentleman who received them 
heard it with respectful interest. Their future residence, 
they learned, was upstairs ; an elevator would bear them 
to its door. 

The door stood hospitably ajar; they entered, smiling, 
and stole through the tiny hall. Beyond the mimic 
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T HAPPENED in a strange, unheard- 
of and scarcely believable way, yet it 
happened. 

My wife and I were starting on one of 
our annual trips abroad. We had just 
stepped out of a cab at the pier, and 
were looking about, counting the num- 
ber of our belongings, when my arm 
was grasped by a lady well along in 

years and avoirdupois, who almost turned me around as 

she quickly shot out these startling words: 

‘‘] like your face better than any other man’s on the 
pier. This is my daughter,’’ she pointed to a young lady 
near her, ‘‘ and I’m going to intrust her to you. I don’t 
trust many men, but I’m in a hurry —must catch the train 
for ’Frisco. Virgie’lk explain everything. Good-by, 
dear’? —she hurriedly embraced her daughter. ‘‘ And 
here’s the letter of credit ; it’s for twenty thousand dollars ; 
you'd better take care of that,’? she added, as she handed 
it to me; and before I could compose myself enough to 
say a word I was left on the 
pier with a young woman I 
had never seen before and 








the household while Mrs. Waters and Virginia should be 
abroad, had been run down by an automobile and seriously 
injured. Mrs. Waters was to come back at once, as Mr. 
Waters had to sail for Honolulu, where serious business 
complications demanded his immediate presence. On no 
condition was Virginia to give up her trip, as no doubt 
some kind and suitable person could be found to take 
charge of her until she could be placed in the care of 
Mr. Waters’s brother and his wife, who lived just out- 
side of London. Mrs. Waters’s abruptness and _ haste 
were due to this news and the fact that her train for San 
Francisco was to leave in half an hour. 
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As we paced the deck early the next morning — Miss 
Waters and I—I noticed the men openly casting admiring 
glances at her, and even the women covertly surveying her 
with veiled attenticn, the best evidence of better looks and 
a better tailor than they possessed. And certainly she well 
deserved their scrutiny. Her gown set off to perfection 
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most of the passengers below. Virginia was the only one 
of our party who weathered the storm and remained well. 

It was little chaperonage, therefore, that my wife and I 
did during that voyage. We had enough to do to take 
care of ourselves; and when, after five days of enforced 
imprisonment, we emerged on deck once more, we found 
that matters had made rapid progress. The Captain had 
introduced Virginia to a number of good sailors like her- 
self, who kept on deck, ate each meal, and enjoyed every 
hour of their stay aboard. Chief among these were an 
Englishman, Lord Canberry, twelfth of that name as I 
afterward learned, and a German, Freiherr Fritz von 
Voigtlaender, with an upturned, aggressive mustache and 
characteristic German face and manner. 

A greater contrast could not be imagined. My wife at 
once took to the big, lazy Englishman, who always 
required his nap after luncheon because, as he said, ‘‘ he 
would get cross without it, you Know, and then he might 
be rude.”’ I rather liked the bright, practical ramrod of a 
German, ceremonious to a degree bordering on the ludi- 
crous. It had already become 
a struggle between the two 





knew nothing of, and in my 
hand a letter of credit for 
twenty thousand dollars! 

My wife stood speechless, 
for once in her life. 

The young woman, with 
a winning smile, looked up 
eagerly and inquiringly into 
my startled face, as I gingerly 
held the letter of credit 
and watched her quickly- 
retreating mother. ‘‘ If you 
will allow me to explain after 
we get aboard,”’ she said in 
a sweet, gentle voice, ‘‘I 
think I can make you under- 
stand my mother’s rather 
unconventional request.”’ 


She spoke with such a quiet 
dignity, yet with so merry a 
twinkle in her eyes, that I felt 
irresistibly drawn to her and 
all my sympathies were 
enlisted in her favor. My 
wife, to be sure, did not seem 
to be taking kindly to the new 
state of affairs, but I knew I 
could win her over later. So 
I mechanically put the letter 
of credit in my pocket, and in 
my best manner assured the 
charming stranger that we 
should be more than de- 
lighted to take charge of her 
on the steamer and do every- 
thing we could to make her 
feel comfortable and at home. 

It turned out that she made 
us comfortable and at home, 
for when she produced her 
tickets I found that they called 
for the ‘‘ suite de luxe,’’ and 
she insisted that our belong- 
ings should at once be carried 
there instead of to our state- 
room, which happened to be 
an outside one, for, old 
travelers that we were, we 
never spent our money fool- 
ishly. We found a salon, a 
bedroom and a bathroom at 
our disposal, and if there is 
one thing my wife cannot 
resist it is comfort and luxury, 
especially on an ocean 
steamer without extra charge. 
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What my wife did not learn 
that night about the young 
woman, her family, her 
ancestors—in short, all her 
affairs with one exception — 








“It had Already Become a Strugszle 
,etween the Two for Virginia’s Affections” 





would not be worth men- 
tioning. 

There was only one fact my wife did not find out, and 
that remained for us to discover under rather extraordinary 
circumstances at the very end of the trip. But what she 
did learn was this: The young lady’s name was Virginia 
Waters. Her father and mother, marrying early in life, 
with little money, had twice started a small general mer- 
chandise store, first ina large village in Ohio, and then in 
a town in Central Illinois, where they had relatives. In each 
instance fire destroyed store and home, leaving them 
almost destitute. Nothing daunted, Mr. Waters decided to 
journey alone to the Northwest coast, which had suddenly 
Sprung into prominence, to test his fortune once more. 
He could leave his wife and baby daughter only his bless- 
ing and fifty dollars. Making his way as best he could to 
the far Northwest, he became one of the first settlers of a 
town which in twenty years grew to almost two hundred 
thou and souls, and from a few frame shanties to a thriving, 
busy railroad and commercial centre, of a large part of the 
best of which Joseph Waters was the principal owner. In 
the first year he saved enough to send for his wife and baby 
girl, and in twenty years he became one of the richest men 
On the coast. 

No money had been spared to give Virginia the best 
education possible. The last few years she had spent ina 
fashionable boarding-school in New York, and one of her 
owl and her mother’s cherished plans was about to be ful- 
filled in a trip to Europe together, when suddenly their 
hopes had been shattered by a long telegram from Mr. 
Waters, which had reached them that morning at breakfast, 
barely an hour before the ship’s sailing. It stated that 
Mrs. Waters’s sister, who had been expected to supervise 
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for Virginia’s affections. 
Naturally antagonistic by 
birth and temperament, the 
two men left no stone un- 
turned to gain her favor. 
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Lord Canberry, who had 
a castle on the Irish coast 
and motor cars galore, invited 
us all (barring the German, 
of course) to spend two weeks 
at his country place; while 
the German gave us (except 
the Englishman) a most 
cordial invitation to stay as 
long as we liked at Schloss 
Eberstein in the Black Forest, 
which he said was a far better 
climate to spend the summer 
in than Ireland. 

Of course, we accepted 
neither. 

‘* Let things develop,’’ my 
wife said to me as we left 
the steamer. At the same 
time she made way for Lord 
Canberry by Virginia’s side, 
and in a tone so that Lord 
Canberry could hear, re- 
marked to me: ‘‘T shall be 
glad to be at the Carlton 
again”’ (with the emphasis on 
Carlton); ‘‘ it is so comfort- 
able there.”’ 

When the German came 
up (he had been looking after 
his baggage) I could not re- 
sist saying, In a casual way, 
to him: ‘‘We are going to 
the Carlton; I hope you 
won’t be far away.”’ 

My wife gave me a look. 
She was getting to dislike the 
German more and more. 

With great presence of 
mind he answered at once: 
‘*What a pleasant coinci- 
dence! I] am going there 
myself, and shall be honored 
if you will allow me to ac- 
company you.’’ 


for 


Lord Canberry’s jaw 
dropped and his otherwise 
inexpressive face assumed a 
sullenlook. He had hoped, 
no doubt, that the German 
would go to Bremen, as he 
had intended until, at the last 
moment, he remembered that 
he had business in London. 
The Englishman, unfortu- 
nately for himself, could not 








her slim and supple figure, which was somewhat below 
medium height; her delicate features, full of a piquant 
beauty, bloomed with health ; and her bright, smiling eves 
sparkled with intelligence. She was, in fact, in person and 
manner, a true representative of the best type of American 
girl, beautiful without self-consciousness, exquisitely 
dressed without ostentation, and vivacious without bold- 
ness. 

‘*QOh, this glorious ocean air,’’ she cried, radiantly, as 
we turned. ‘‘ It seems to lift me up on wings like a sea- 
gull. I feel as if I could skim away on the ‘silver-winged 
breeze,’ as some one calls it— Kipling, isn’t it?”’ 


or 
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I nodded, smiling in sympathy with her youthful enthu- 
siasm. ‘* You must be one of those he had in mind in that 
very poem, I replied; ‘‘ real children of the sea, who 
never experience any qualms from the waves below or the 
winds above. Evidently you were born a good sailor.”’ 

‘*Oh, I hope so, Mr. Truesdale. It wouid just about 
break my heart to miss even an hour of this,’’ and she 
paused by the rail to look out over the shifting expanse of 
blue water. Then she turned toward the companionway, 
saying: ‘‘Shall we go down to breakfast now? ‘The sea 
air has affected my appetite as well as my spirits. I’m 
simply ravenous, and Mrs. Truesdale is probably ready 
now.”’ 

It was the last meal that I took in the dining-room until 
we sighted the Scilly Islands some five days later. For the 
barometer, which had been falling, went lower still, and a 
violent storm, followed by waves and head winds, kept 


conveniently find an excuse 
for not going to his town 
house in Cadogan Square. 

As to Virginia, I could not tell whether she were pleased 
or otherwise by the course of events. But I was gratified to 
see that her head had not yet been turned by the attentions 
of an English Lord and a German Freiherr. For myself, I 
felt rather relieved already, for with the morrow, when we 
could resign our charge to her uncle and aunt, our 
responsibility would cease. 

Sut our responsibility was not destined to end so! 


HE next morning I accompanied Virginia to her 
banker’s, as she wished to draw on the letter of 


credit her mother had intrusted to me. I gave it to her as 
we reached the cashier’s desk, and she asked for one 
hundred pounds. The man carefully scanned the letter 
and looked us over in a questioning way. Then he 


addressed Virginia. 

‘*] beg your pardon, but are you Mrs. Maria W. 
Waters ?”’ 

‘No, indeed,’’ responded Virginia quickly, and with 
dignity, ‘‘I am Miss Virginia Waters. Mrs. Maria W. 
Waters is my mother.’’ 

‘* Ah! then, Miss, your mother will have to come per- 
sonally to draw on her letter of credit. We cannot give 
money to any one but the person who is mentioned in 
the letter and whose signature is attached to it.’’ 

For an instant Virginia looked aghast; then she became 
indignant. ‘‘ But you must give me some money,’’ she 
cried; ‘‘ you simply must. My mother can’t come to 
draw any ; she’s in America, and I’m alone here in London, 
and I’ve hardly a cent to my name.”’ 





” 
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She almost lost her composure as she uttered these 
words, and looked at me with a half-pitiful gl: ince of 
perplexity. 

‘* Mr. Truesdale —this gentleman —can tell you,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ that my mother gave me the letter of credit 
and told me to use it as I pleased.” 

But the clerk, while sympathetic, was firm. Here 
certainly was a dilemma. 

cS And to think,’’ Virginia exclaimed, as we left the 
bank, ‘‘ that I came to Europe especially to spend all 
that money for one particular object and now I can’t use 
a cent of it. Oh, if papa were only here!”’ 

I was wondering whether my letter of credit would be 
sufficient to help thig rich girl, so extravagantly reared, 
‘“ Tf I can be of any service to you,”’ I began, when she 
interrupted me, saying, ‘‘ Let us go to Uncle Henry. 
No doubt he will find a way out of the difficulty.”’ 


ox 


When I questioned her, however, I found that. her 
knowledge of Uncle Henry and his whereabouts was of 
the vaguest. She knew that he lived somewhere near 
London and that his name was Henry Waters. Her 
father had not seen his brother for forty-five years, and 
there had been little correspondence between them fora 
long time; and as her mother had originally assumed all 
the responsibilities of the trip, Virginia had not paid 
much attention to even the little she had heard about her 
uncle. There were rivers, yes, oceans of Waters in and 
around London, I soon found out on consulting the 
voluminous directory. And if we looked up every 
Henry Waters in the list it would be several months 
before we had exhausted all of that name. And three 
months was the limit of our trip to Europe ! 

That afternoon I cabled to Mrs. Waters, stating briefly 
the quandary her daughter was in and asking for the 
address of the uncle and for directions about funds. In 
due time I received this reply : 

‘*Kindly care for Virginia until I can answer request.” 

Soon after another missive for me was brought to our 
rooms. It was from Freiherr von Voigtlaender, and ran 
in stilted English as follows: 


‘* Most highly honored Sir: 

‘*T am taking the freedom of addressing you in behalf of Miss 
Waters, who, as I comprehend it, is your ward, and, as on 
that account you therefore stand in her father’s place, I ask of 
you the privilege of suing for her hand. ~ father is well 
endowed with earthly goods, all of which some day I will inherit. 
As is the custom in Germany, I would therefore not require a 
settlement from my wife. I love her with all my soul, and pray 
you the liberty of laying my heart at her feet. 

“With the highest estee m, I subscribe myself, 
‘* FRITZ VON VOIG TLAENDER.” 


Thunderation! I thought. Ia father !—his heart —her 
feet! With all its load of troubles and worries from 
early morning until evening, my brain refused to assim- 
ilate these anatomical anomalies. 

Yet my anxieties for that day were not over. Late 
that night, after we had returned from the opera and a 
supper at the Savoy as the guest of our German friend, 
my wife found awaiting her a letter from the Englishman, 
brief and characteristic : 

“Dear Madam: 

**T don’t want you to think I am one of those penniless titled 
hunters of rich American girls. I am well able to support a wife. 
I love Miss Waters and am keen on marrying her. I have shot 
all kinds of game in Africa and have all kinds of pluck. I don’t 
seem to hit it off with your husband, but I hope I may claim 
your support. I shall be at the Carlton at 8 A. M. tomorrow to 
take you all to Brighton in my motor. 

“Very truly yours, 
‘** JOHN CANBERRY.”’ 


This letter made my wife so enthusiastic about Lord 
Canberry, especially as he had asked her support in his 
wooing, that when I showed her my letter from Freiherr 
von Voigtlaender she threw it aside with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ That impudent German!” After an animated 
discussion, however, we agreed not to show either letter 
to Virginia, but to let matters take their course. Never- 
theless, from that time on it was warfare between my 
wife and myself in this affair; for as a_ patriotic 
American I could never see a stolid, do-nothing English 
Lord marry a fine American girl. To my mind the 
German was far less objec tionable. 


ar 


London had hardly rubbed the dawn’s mist from its 
eyes the next morning when we heard three loud toots 
of a horn, and, looking out, saw Lord Canberry just 
gliding up to the curb in his car. I thought it ungener- 
ous to slight the German, who did not know that his 
rival was taking us off for a day’s jaunt, as the invitation 
had reached us only after we had parted from him the 
night before. So I left a note for him: 

‘““We have all gone to Brighton for the day with Lord 
Canberry.” 

The Englishman drove, and, of course, Virginia sat 
next to him, and I could see through the glass that in 
his British way he was losing no chance of furthering his 
suit. My wife was beaming, but I sat silent. 

Brighton is a miniature Altantic City, especially when 
the ‘‘ trippers’’ have a day off. After luncheon at the 
Metropolis Virginia proposed that we should all have 
some ‘‘real fun,’? and Lord Canberry declared the 
‘*Devil’s Dyke’’ to be just the place for it. So we were 
soon scudding along toward this suburban, Coney-Island- 
like amusement adjunct to the more aristocratic Brighton, 
all except myself in hilarious mood. Things were not 
going my way; my wite was having her innings. 

The‘ Devil’s Dyke’”’ is a wide c left between two hills, 
across which an aérial railway has been constructed. 
Elevators carry you to the top, where wire cables are 
stretched across, on which small cars, running by 
machinery, are suspended in midair. My wife, always 
ready to try everything new, insisted on crossing. I was 
firm, however, in my refus: il, for I knew the almost irre- 
sistible impulse to jump off that always comes over me 
when I am looking down from a dizzy height. Virginia, 
rather than disappoint my wife, said she would go with 
her, whereupon Lord Canberry became enthusiastic 
about trying it, too. Just as he and my wife had 
entered the lift, however, Virginia suddenly put her 
hand to her head, and, remarking that she felt dizzy, 
drew back. The others were whisked to the top. 


It takes about three minutes for the car to cross the 
chasm. From the ground below Virginia and I watched 
the car high above us slowly moving toward the oppo- 
site side. It seemed to hesitate as it reached the centre, 
and then suddenly stopped. Every minute we expected 
to see it move on again, but for some reason it remained 
stationary. We could see Lord Canberry get up and 
motion with his hands to the men at the top of the elevator, 
but without result. Five minutes, ten minutes, a quarter 
of an hour went by, and still my wife and Lord Canberry 
remained hanging in midair. “They waved and called 
to us and to the men stationed at each end. Virginia 
was convulsed, and I laughed in my sleeve, so as not to 
irritate my wife. After craning our necks and getting 
stiff in every muscle looking up so continuously, we sat 
down in the grass and had a good laugh. 

‘* The machinery’s out of gear,’’ the man said, when 
we inquired what was the matter. ‘‘ We may get it 
straightened out in an hour or two.”’ 

‘* Does this happen often?’’ I asked in severe tones. 

‘* Yes, sir, quite often,’’ the man replied; ‘‘ but, as a 
rule, the couples what takes the ride don’t mind it much.” 

Just then the prim, precise, erect figure of Freiherr von 
Voigtlaender appeared coming toward us. We pointed 
out the suspended car and its occupants to him, and he 
ceremoniously clicked his heels together and took off 
his hat to them, but they were not so polite in turn, for 
my wile returned his salute with a frozen stare and the 
Englishman glared at him. 

Twilight was fast coming on and the air was getting 
chilly, so the German pr oposed taking Miss Waters back 
to the hotel in his carriage, while I waited for the 
machinery to come to lite and the occupants of the car to 
descend to earth again. After some discussion it was so 
arranged, and Virginia and the I’reiherr departed. 
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On the way back to the hotel in the motor it was a 
case of suspended animation all around. No one spoke 
a word, although my wife regarded me balefully... And 
yet I felt particularly elated, for, while my wife and the 
twelfth Lord of Canberry were suspended in the car and 
Virginia and I were sitting on the grass, she had confided 
to me that the Englishman had proposed to her on the 
way out in the motor. 

‘* He was steering and looking anywhere but at me all 
the time,’’ she told me, her eyes twinkling. ‘‘ He said it 
was ‘not jolly, you know, to live alone, Miss Waters,’’’ 
with a comical mimicry of Canberry’s tone and manner. 
‘© He told me he’d shot all kinds of big game in India 
and Africa; ‘but, you know,’ he went on with his eyes 
on a dog ahead, ‘I’m tired of it and think it’s about 
time to settle down. I’m not one of those poor beggars 
with a title, you know, so I can choose my wife myself, 
somebody I like real well and who’s awfully clever, like 
you, Miss Waters.’ Just then another dog got in the way, 
and that seemed to put the trend of his remarks entirely 
out of his mind. But I’m sure he’ll start the topic again, 
Mr. Truesdale, and that’s why I backed out, for I felt 
your wife would leave me alone with him as soon as we 
got started in the elevator. I could see it in her eyes. 
Mamma always said that women were natural match- 
makers, and I am thinking Mrs. Truesdale has me 
already comfortably settled in Castle Preke as the wife of 
its bulky lord,’”’ and Virginia laughed with a knowing 
archness that was irresistible. 

Ah, thought I, she will not have the Englishman, and 
my German has the inside track. 

It was only after several months, when my wife and I 
were comparing notes, that I found out that that same 
evening, after dinner, Virginia had confided to my wife 
that the German had proposed to her in the carriage on 
the way in from the ‘* Devil’s Dyke.’’ 

‘* It was the funniest ever,’’ she told my wife. ‘‘ With 
his hand on his heart and his heels clicked together, he 
stated that he had the honor of asking me to be his wife, 
that he knew his father and mother would like me, and 
that doubtless I would soon get accustomed to German 
ways when I became his wife. Just then the carriage 
almost ran into a motor car, and before we had recovered 
from the commotion we had reached the hotel and I 
was spared an answer. Now, you know, my dear Mrs. 
Truesdale, that I could never be a German, nor like the 
German men or their ways.’’ 

That night, therefore, my wife, not knowing what I 
knew, and I, not knowing what she knew, were both 
elated beyond measure, and each firmly believed that 
the man we championed for Virginia’s husband had the 
only chance of success; in fact, was as good as chosen. 
We felt it required only the propitious occasion, the fit 
moment, to make it an accomplished fact. Both my 
wife and. I, in consequence, were watching for this psy cho- 
logical moment to give our favorite his chance. 


S LORD CANBERRY had business in Ireland, and 
the Freiherr von Voigtlaender had to see his father 
in Germany a few days later, we were at last left alone 
with Virginia. The next day we took her with us to 
Paris, and from there to Baden-Baden and down into 
Switzerland, as the expected answer from Mrs. Waters 
had not yet arrived. What could she be thinking of to 
keep Vi — 1 and us, too, in suspense so long? 

I had the German’s address securely in my memoran- 
dum-book and my wife had doubtless consulted with the 
Englishman before we left, so we could both write or 
telegraph them when to come on and complete their 
conquest. Virginia, ever since our departure from Paris, 
had been in rather drooping spirits, had refused to 
become enthusiastic about this or that beautiful view, 
and had taken little interest in anything except the 
arrival of the answer from home. When her appetite 
failed her, too, my wife felt sure that the crisis was at 
hand, and, as I afterward learned, sent a telegram to 
Lord Canberry to join us at once at the Palace Hotel, 
Lucerne. I also was on the alert, and about the same 
time telegraphed to the Freiherr to meet us at the Palace 
Hotel, Lucerne. 

When we arrived at Lucerne from Baden-Baden 
several days later and entered the vestibule of the Palace 
Hotel, five more surprised people than we were would 
have been hard to find. 

My wife was surprised to see the German, I was sur- 
prised to see the Englishman, Virginia was surprised to 
see them both, and they were surprised to see each 


other. After the first shock had passed and we regained 
most of our polite composure I tried to restore harmony 
by inviting them all to dinner. 

But my brain had been busy, and | determined to win 
for my man by a last, bold, master stroke. 

At dinner we had all decided, if the day were fine, to go 
up the Rigi-Kulm the next morning. When we parted 
for the night I drew Lord Canberry aside to tell him by 
what boat we were going, and a little later I managed to 
confide to the German that I had no intention of taking 
the ladies up the Rigi, but was going up Mount Pilatus 
instead. He could take the train, we would take the 
boat to the foot of Pilatus and join each other there, 
while Lord Canberry would be looking in vain for us on 
the other side of the lake on the Rigi. Neither my wife 
nor Virginia would know whether they were going up 
the Rigi or Mount Pilatus. 

I chuckled to myself at the boldness of my plan, and 
already pictured the Freiherr vowing eternal love to 
Virginia, undisturbed, on the top of Mount Pilatus. 
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The morning was beautiful; the sun shone with all its 
splendor on the glittcring lake of the four Cantons ; Rigi 
stood out green and clear in the sunshine; but old 
Pilatus had not quite shed his misty nightcap, good 
omen for a still finerday. Virginia had livened up a bit, 
and took more interest than hitherto in the beautiful 
encircling hills, green with verdure, and the bleak, 
snow-capped peaks in the distance. 

‘*The men have evidently missed the boat,’ I 
remarked to my wife, ‘‘ but we will wait for them at the 
top.”’ 

When we had disembarked to take the rack-and- 
pinion railroad that ascends in varying grades, at times 
almost perpendicularly, to the top of Pilatus, I looked in 
vain for the German. He was nowhere in sight. 

Where was he? What had he done? Had he misin- 
terpreted my instructions ? 

But the cars were ready to start and we had to make 
the ascent. I was bitterly disappointed. My wife said 
nothing, but looked suspiciously at me, and Virginia 
seemed to have suddenly regained her old-time vivacity. 
Was it possible that she was happy because neither the 
German nor the Englishman had turned up? But then, 
why had she been out of spirits before, when they were 
not present? I was getting a little mixed in my under- 
standing of the situation. 

After an hour’s uphill climb we reached the summit. 
When we had satisfied our hunger we went up the 
‘* Esel,’”’? a high point of the mountain whence there are 
beautiful panoramic views of the lake and the surround- 
ing mountains. In my enthusiasm as guide I so far for- 
got myself as to point out on the opposite side of the 
lake Rigi-Kulm, standing out clear in the sunlight. 

** Rigi-Kulm!’’ my wife almost shrieked. ‘‘ How can 
that be Rigi when we are on the Rigi now ?”’ 

‘* Why, my dear, I think I told you that at the last 
moment this morning, the weather being propitious, I 
decided to change our plans and take Pilatus instead,”’’ I 
replied, in as aggrieved a tone as I could manage. 

‘Then where’s Lord Canberry?”’ she burst out. 
You wretched man, what have you done with Lord 
Canberry ?”’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know where he is,’’ I answered 
airily, as I turned away. 

I knew full well, however, where he ought to be, and 
in my mind’s eye I could see, on the top of the Rigi 
across the lake, a big man in knickerbockers disconso- 
lately hunting for an American girl, who couldn’t well be 
found there, because she was several thousand feet 
higher, opposite, on Mount Pilatus. 
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It was growing late and the time had come to descend. 
The car that is to go down always waits for the car that 
is coming up, and we were just st irting on our down- 
ward journey when from the car which had just arrived 
out jumped Freiherr von Voigtlaender in a state of great 
excitement and perturbation. He had at that instant 


ce 


caught sight of us. I waved my cane at him, but my 


wife and Virginia affected not to see him. I saw him 
gesticulate and point to us, and even try to cross over to 
the side we were on, but the guards held him back. I 
imagined for a moment that he was going to run down 
the steep mountainside and try to catch up to our slowly: 
moving car. The last I saw of him he was sitting on a 
big rock, his hat in one hand and his other hand pressed 
to his brow. 

The guard on our car, who had seen the commotion 
without understanding it, came to me, and asked 
whether the gentleman up there was of our party, for if 
he were he would probably — nay, surely — have to spend 
the night on the top of the mountain, as this was the last 

car down for the di: ay. I was not anxious to meet the 
German just then. 

Imagine, if you can, the cocksure Englishman pacing 
up and down and around about the top of the Rigi on 
one side of the lake, waiting for us, and the cruelly dis- 
appointed and dejected German on the top of Mount 
Pilatus on the other side, just missing us. 

The picture I conjured up in my mind was so ludicrous 
that I laughed aloud; it seemed to infect Virginia, too, 
and even my wife almost broke into a smile as she real- 
ized that my German also had been, figuratively, left 
out in the cold. 

We reached the hotel at dusk, and were just getting 
into the lift when Virginia, with a rush like a whirlwind, 
ran over to a handsome, smvoth faced young man, evi- 
dently an American, who was just leaving the con- 
cierge’s desk, and with an ‘‘ Oh, Jack!’’ threw herself 
into his arms. He almost lifted her off her feet as he 
kissed her, exclaiming: ‘‘ Virgie, darling.’’ 

Both my wife and | stood amazed and dumfounded, 
while the lift shot up without us. 

The mystery was, however, soon made clear to us. 
Virginia had been engaged to Jack Miner for some time, 
and the best part of the twenty-thousand-dollar letter of 
credit was to pay for her trousseau, which she and her 
mother were to have selected in Paris. This was the one 
thing she had not confided to my wife that first night 
on the steamer. As soon as Mrs. Waters received my 
cable Jack had at once been dispatched to Europe to 
straighten out the tangle. He was the ‘‘ answer’’ she 
had sent to Virginia. 
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With Music Arranged from Benjamin Godard’s Lullaby from “Jocelyn” 
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FOR THE GIRL BRIDE 


The 
Brides 
Cook 
Book 


Recipes 
For Two 


The most gracious gift in all the world for 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 


Recipes proportioned for two, with 
instructions for enlarging—information 
on all subjects pertaining to the dining- 
room and kitchen—expressly arranged 
to serve the needs of the girl bride by 


LAURA DAVENPORT 
The Author says :—“ She who would be 
mistress of her own home must learn to cook. 
This book is born of my own twenty years 
experience in housekeeping and I fondly 
dedicate it to the young wife in the hope 
that her cares will be lightened and her 
home brightened by its counsel.”” 


Modern and thoroughly up to date— menus 
suggested for all occasions — blank leaves 
for additional recipes—department for good 
things that “mother used to make.” 


Practical, beautiful, wondrously dainty in de- 
sign. Full page chapter 
designs in 4 colors. 


Gift edition, bound in silk 
finish cloth, chased in gold, 
with inlaid picture by F. S. 
Manning. . Price $2.00 


Deluxe edition, full leather, 
gilt edges. . Price $4.00 § 





Bridal edition, white leather 
binding. . . Price $6.00 


All styles with — 


thumb index and at- 
tractively boxed, 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 


or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 
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Yield-ing its warmth, its bloom, its life 


Hold, and en - 
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thee in thy peaceful sleep! 
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Every requisite of a scientifically cor- 
rect, musically accurate and thoroughly 
dependable piano is embodied in the 
1908 models of the 


Ivers & Pond. 


You can buy an Ivers & Pond Piano by 
mail just as satisfactorily and toexactly as 
good advantage as in person at our ware- 
rooms. How? Write and we'll tell you. 
How to Buy. Where we have no dealer we 


can sell you direct from our 
large Boston warerooms. Our new catalogue, just 
off the press, list of factory prices and explanation of 
our Easy Payment Plans mailed promptly upon ap- 
plication. No point in the United States is too remote 
to be served easily and satisfactorily by our unique 
method. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston. 








and How to Make Them” 


The Booklet will be a great practical help to you if 
you want to add to the beauty and attractiveness of your 
house and grounds — whether they are large or small. 

It tells you how to arrange an artistic lawn ‘* setting’’ — 
suggests many different ** color schemes’’ for your house 
—contains many other hints on the ‘‘ Home Beautiful.’’ 
It also tells why 


“High Standard” 
Liquid Paint 


Gives Best Results 


You'll find the information it gives on paints and paint- 
ing very useful—whether you are a Painter or House- 
owner, this Book will help you in many ways. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers — Varnishmakers 
36-46 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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By Emily Calvin-Blake, Author of “What the Teacher Said to Trove,’ etc. 
The Fifth: When We Hear the First Flutter of the Wings 












hr heel Wat) S FAIRE grew 
Segfene Bes older she 
often wished 
that a sister 
had been 
given to her, 
but I had 
taught her to make good 
friends of her brothers, Harry 
and Frank. Harry was onlya 
a year younger than Faire, 
and Frank two years younger 
than Harry. 

I think one of the greatest 
joys in a mother’s life (or so it 
was in my case) is the way in 
which the children reflect her. 
I tried to order my life so that 
the little replicas of me should 
be worthy. Faire, old-fashioned Faire, like a tall, straight lily, would 
watch me critically as I conversed with a friend, and to my delight and 
utter amazement I would see my manner, the very raising of my eye- 
brows, duplicated a few days later when she entertained her playmate. 

I thought for the children, decided for them, and, as Floyd laughingly 
said, would have breathed for them if possible. And their dependence 
was sweet to me. 

Many things stand out in my memory in these clinging years of the 
children: the sorrow that I endured when I took Faire to school and 
left her there for the first time; the tears that burned my eyes when 
Floyd insisted that Harry’s curls should be cut. (He was only three 
years old.) But Floyd explained that his son must first of all be manly, 
and he argued, and well, too, that curls were not the thing to be hang- 
ing about a sturdy little face that looked already with knowing eyes at 
the boys who played baseball and other thrilling games. 
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HEN Faire was sixteen and Harry fifteen they attended a school 

which was within walking distance of our home. It was the 
delight of my life to walk with them to the large, swinging gates and 
kiss them good-by before entering. Faire always put her arms about 
my neck and returned my kiss warmly. 

One morning when I bade them good-by I felt Harry’s cheek burn 
as I kissed him; I saw that he glanced furtively at a group of boys 
playing in the school yard, and I realized, with a pang, that he simply 
endured my caress. He was a loving chap, and never turned from my 
kisses at home, any more than did little Frank. 

Next morning he hurried on before us, and when Faire and I reached 
the gate he was in the yard. He stood waiting for us to come up. 
When he saw us he raised his cap and cried: 

“‘Good-morning, Mother. I hurried a little, you see.” 

Which fact, with the reason therefor, was entirely obvious to me. 
Though I felt it keenly, I would not let him see my hurt, but hid it 
beneath a smile of good-fellowship. Perhaps I held Faire a litth 
longer as I kissed her, and perhaps she understood, for she looked 
back at me so tenderly that I turned quickly away. 

I did not tell Floyd, but simply locked the incident away in the 
memory-chest that held other such mementos, as the loss of Faire 
when she first went to school and the cutting of my boys’ curls. 

And our long evenings at home! We sat in the library, where dear 
Mother’s picture looked down upon us, for she could no longer be 
with us. The boys studied or read, Faire perhaps practiced softly 
in the little room off the library, and Floyd and I sat close together, 
reading and looking at our little group. 

When the children are growing up! When they lean on us, confide 
in us and are in need of our love! Ah, then we feel that we have lived 
for a purpose, for a great, full purpose that will take root and grow 
into farreaching, vital results. 

This feeling lay strong upon me one evening. Floyd was reading 
and I sat near him sewing. Faire had wanted a white dress made like 
mine which I had worn so many years before; she wanted the flouces 
scalloped in blue, just as ‘‘Mother’s” had been, and the old-fashioned 
surplice was to be arranged in the same way. She was mending the 
lace that had adorned my mother’s wedding gown. Harry and Frank 
were studying. No one had spoken for some time. 
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HEN Harry looked up. I had taught the children that we had a 

community of interest; that as we loved and had the welfare of 
one another at heart so we could speak at any time with perfect free- 
dom. Sometimes the boys would explain that they wanted me to 
hear something—‘‘ just for your ear alone,’”’ Harry had often said 
and then we would go upstairs where my boy would tell me a story that 
meant much to him. 

Harry directed his remarks to me. ‘ Mother,” he said, choosing his 
words with care; “‘I saw Ronald Ferguson today.” 

““Yes ?” I replied calmly. 

“T walked home with him.” 

I put down my work. Floyd was still reading. 

“But, Harry, I thought I told you that I did not like him—that I 
wanted you to remain away from him.” 

The impetuous spirit that had been mine had descended to Harry. 

“Tt is unjust; Mother,” he said, “very unjust. You have heard 
only what the neighbors say. I looked it up and find that he’s all right.” 

““What was it about this boy, Harry?” said Floyd gravely. 

“Mother does not want me to associate with him,” Harry replied. 
“Mrs. Graham told her that his parents are not good people, and there- 
fore the boy cannot be all right.” 

I nodded my head in confirmation. Mrs. Graham’s story had been 
a strong one. 

““Well, you like the boy?” Floyd asked. 

Harry rose and stood before his father. 

“Yes, Father, I do,’’ he answered earnestly. ‘‘He’s thoroughly 
white and a good boy. Why, he’ll stand up for the right in a way 
that’s immense. And, Father, I don’t see why he should be blamed 
because his parents aren’t all right. It isn’t fair.” 

“But Mother asked you not to associate with him,” Floyd said. 

“Yes, she did, Father,” Harry admitted, ‘‘ but I’ve formed my own 
conclusions. I looked into his life pretty thoroughly” (I saw Floyd 
smile behind his hand), ‘and I’ve made up my mind that he’s all that 
he should be. Unless I’m forbidden, I’m going to stick to him.” 

“We'll let Mother decide that, I think, Harry,” Floyd spoke gently. 
He had noted the boy’s set lips and glowing eyes. ‘Mother can look 
into the story a little closer.” ; 

The lad’s face was bright with a light that shone from within. He 
did not mean to be at all insolent when he replied: 

“That cannot matter, Father. The boy’s all right—that’s what 
counts. I’ve taken his measure, and I know.” 
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He turned to me. “Surely, 
Mother, in this case I can judge 
even better than you.”’ He put 
his arms about my shoulders. 
“Forgive me, Mother dear,” 
he went on, ‘‘ but you haven’t 
been with him for hours in 
school and seen him with the 
other fellows—fellows whose 
folks are ‘all right,’ and yet 
who cheat at games. They 
cheat, Mother, but I wasn’t for- 
biddentoassociate with them.” 

“1 did not know!’ I said. 

His face beamed. “Of 
course you didn’t know, 
Mother,” he answered quickly, 
“and you couldn’t know about 
Ronald, either.” 

The argument was incontrovertible. At his father’s word Harry 
dropped the subject. But we were a quiet little group. Only Faire 
stole near to me and stroked my hand, and little Frank threw dark 
looks at his brother in his loyalty to me. 
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WENT upstairs at the same time that the children did, but not to 

sleep. Isat near the window and thought. Just a few hours ago 
my children had been my echoes; they had followed and copied me 
in a way that was delightful to me. 

Now Harry had become an individual, thinking for himself, judging 
for himself, and, unconsciously condescending, telling me that I could 
not judge this matter as he could. 

The thought that he had thus come to a knowledge of himself; that 
he had begun to work out his own destiny, that I must not interfere, 
stung me with its sharpness. I could not help him, I must not influ- 
ence him. He must stand apart from me and live out his own experi- 
ences, take the blows that would come to him, and I might not stand 
before him and receive them for him. 

I slipped down and knelt at the window-sill; I looked up into the 
dark sky and wished that I could gather my babies into my arms again 
and laugh over them, kiss them and hold them against all. 

But now I must open my arms and let them slip one by one from 
me into the big world, and fight, each in the manner that he was 
equipped, the conditions that would confront him. 

As [knelt there struggling with this new, painful understanding Floyd 
came to me. I rested against him while he stroked my hair silently. 

“Do you know what it means, Floyd?” I asked. 

“Yes, Beth,” he answered softly, “I know.” 

We said no more, but for hours I lay awake and prayed for guid- 
ance, with the pain of my boy’s growth so strongly upon me that at 
times I could hardly refrain from crying out. 

I felt that I could have endured it better had the knowledge that he 
was an independent soul crept upon me slowly, but in one moment it 
had come, and I had simply to bow my head and learn my lesson. 
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HILE the sorrow of it was with me, and I had lost sight of all 
else, Frank crept up to my room one afternoon. He knocked 
softly and at my call entered. 

He was a bonny, light-haired little fellow, with a tender mouth and 
large, soft, brown eyes. He had been somewhat delicate and we had 
petted him all his life; shielded him from anything that might hurt 
him, and, as I realized shortly, softened him into a simple mass of 
bones and flesh. 

“Harold Foster is downstairs,” he said; “he came over to play 
checkers with me. Shall I play, Mother ?” 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of his brother’s keen, well-laid 
judgment that mercifully opened my eyes to Frank’s inertia of mind. 

“Why did you come to ask me, dear?” I questioned, instead of 
giving him the usual advice. 

“Oh,” he opened his brown eyes full upon me and leaned con- 
tentedly against my knee, “because I didn’t know whether I wanted 
to or not. You tell me, Mother.” 

“And if I say no ? 

“Then I'll just stay with you,” he responded. 

“And what will your little friend do?” 

“Oh, I guess he’ll stay downstairs until he’s tired, then he’!] go home.” 

I was aghast! In two days, what sharp lessons were being forced! 
I did not speak at once; then: ‘‘ Don’t you ever try to decide for your- 
self, Frank?” I asked. 

““No, Mother,” he answered promptly; “I don’t like to. And 
besides, you have always done it for me.” 

And I had always done it for Harry, but some strong stuff of which 
he was made had rescued him from the weakness with which I had 
sought to endow him. 
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EF A SUDDEN the same thought came that had entered my mind so 
many times before: What a responsibility was mine! Tolove and 
to cherish these little ones—to give to all the same fond treatment! 

And Harry with strengthful though unconscious purpose had devel- 
oped under this treatment as shown to me; while Frank, under the 
same method, lolled against me, willing to be directed in everything. 
I saw the years roll away and reveal to my horrified view two pictures. 

One, Harry in manhood—strong in a masterful, domineering way, 
obeyed and disliked, always believing in his own judgment because he 
is so self-sufficient. The other, Frank, the lovable weakling—unable 
to form a decision, relying on any crutch that he could obtain. 

Oh, my eyes were swept open. Gone were the maudlin thoughts 
of yesterday; an exhilarating freshness filled me, as when the farmer 
puts his hand to the plow and knows that his work will go for some- 
thing—nay, for everything. 

Mine to be the hand that should make these two characters sym- 
metrically strong; mine to be the joy, not of leading, but of guiding. 

The color burned my face when I remembered that when suffering 
over Harry’s independence I had hugged to my heart the fact that 
Frank needed me, leaned upon me and reflected me in every way, 
and I had hoped that he would never change. 

In my awakening I had forgotten Frank’s presence. He was still 
leaning against my knee, gazing up curiously into my face. 

““Oh, Mother,” he cried, “‘ your eyes are large and sparkling. Are 
you happy over something?” 

“Very happy,” I responded truthfully, for there rested with me a 
renewing sense of what Motherhood really means. 





NOTE —The concluding article in this series, “The First Flitting from the Home 
Nest,’ will appear in the next issue of The Journal (for June). 
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HY WAIT for 
bargain day? 
Community Silver 
is a bargain every 
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more than triple plate, and, 


day, since you get 


therefore, more than triple wear, 
at about the price of ordinary 
plated ware. 

Don't wait. Ask your 
dealer for Community Silver 
to-day, and furnish your table 
beautifully and economically. 
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A Pretty Piece of Appliqué Work in 
Swiss Embroidery and Dotted Net 


that the daughter in the home takes 

the greatest and deepest interest in 
the household decorations and dainty 
furnishings, and apart from the general 
supervision of the whole house there 
js naturally an increased interest in her 
own room, whether it be large or 
small. If her resources are unlimited 
she may consult a decorator for advice 
and suggestions as to color schemes, 
hangings, etc., but if her finances are 
limited and strict economy is necessary 
then must she depend upon her own 
originality for devising good-taste fur- 
nishings of simple and inexpensive 
materials. With the girl of moderate 
means in mind this page of helpful 
suggestions was planned. She will, of course, choose her materials in 
tones and shades to harmonize with the furnishings she already has, pre- 
suming that she is not getting everything new. The selections will vary 
greatly from cents to dollars in price, and from the cheap to the durable 
grade in quality, but there are some sure, staple 
materials upon which she can always depend, 


[' IS usually and consistently a fact 





Dressing-Table Trimmed with Ruffles and Ribbons 
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Several Odd Pieces of Lace and Net 
are Appliquéd Together Here 


furniture might take the space that has 
been occupied by one’s trunk, for the 
season is coming when that article 
will be needed for vacation trips. 
There’s little to say regarding its 
construction, because the boxes were 
fitted together into an oblong shape, 
the covering of Swiss over satine being 
simply adjusted to the required size. 
Across the front there is a brass rod 
upon which hang the front draperies, 
but at the ends the Swiss is sewed to 
the top cover. The back drapery is 
practically without fullness and_ is 
nailed to the boxes. 


. amore simple style of dressing-table for a girl’s summer room 
is the small one shown down in the left-hand corner of this page. 
A point of advantage here is suggested in the separate bureau-scarf 
which forms the top covering. The plain, untrimmed drapery allaround 
lends itself to any variety of scarf that one may 
want to use with it, and this may be laundered 





such as cretonne in floral designs on a cream 
ground, dotted Swiss and scalloped ruffling. 


HE illustration at the top of the page shows 

a very charming and artistic dressing-table, 
made of a wooden box, over which dainty 
dotted Swiss is draped. The oval-shaped 
mirror may be an item of expense, as it would 
probably have to be cut to order. However, 
such a one should not cost more than a couple 
of dollars. If there should happen to be an extra 
square or round mirror in the house use that 
instead. A real clever girl could make a frame 
of heavy-weight cardboard about two inches 
wide as a foundation for the shirred Swiss 
covering you see here. A back piece cut the 
same size as the frame could be easily sewed to 
the front at the edges after the glass was plac ed 
in between, and as the drapery and the mirror 
are adjusted to the wall at a convenient distance 
above the table-top, the acquisition of this pretty 
table is an easy matter. The whole idea is 
delightfully feminine and girlish, and cool and 








any number of times, while the valance will 
perhaps not need attention more than once in a 
season. The small mirror suggests the use of a 
portable one with an easel back, and the whole 
table presents a most appealing idea for sum- 
mer comfort. 

In this same room are shown the artistic and 
graceful effects which may be obtained by the 
discreet use of flowered cretonne. It happens 
fortunately that there is no red-flowered wall- 
paper to quarrel with the restful blue and green 
flowers in the hangings. This is one of the 
things to consider carefully in furnishing a 
summer room: to match the new materials with 
the old paper and the woodwork. Let us hope 
that most girls have white wood work or will have 
it soon. Itis sohygienic and appropriate. The 
valance over the windows has been so arranged as 
to bring one flower into each scallop and thus 
form aconventional border design of the pattern. 
The effect is more airy and effective than it 
would be were the cretonne gathered or plaited. 
It is less bulky, too, and will admit more air at 








refreshing to the eye for a summer room. 


Here Lace and Net are Cleverly 
Combined in a Sash Curtain 


LLL the windows of a room should be draped 
with appropriate materials consistent with 

the other summer furnishings. 
enect. 


The simpler the style the better the 
Take, for instance, the half-length curtain which is often 
preferred for summertime use. It may be of scrim, of cheesecloth or 
Swiss —all of these inexpensive and suitable materials; or, like the 
illustration shown in the centre of the 
page, one may evolve a curtain of the 


the top of the window. The very full-draped 
curtains at cach side are well hung on a separate 
rod from the valance and are easily adjustable. 


Hk bed trimming, of the same kind of cretonne, will appeal to the 
girl who loves fresh air. It is soopen, and having the curtain against 
the wall, which might happen to be an outside one, would protect 
the sleeper from any feeling of dampness. The framework of curtain 
poles would make excellent hangers for 

mosquito netting when one is needed. 





daintiest style imaginable from some left- 
over pieces. This one of dotted net is 
pieced together with odd lengths 
( To put pieces together SO 
that they shape themselves into a good 
design is a feat worth accomplishing, and 
that it can be done is shown here for the 
benefit of the girls who may have similar 
materials and want new curtains. 

\t the top of the page on each side 
are shown two other very unusual and 
original ways to combine Swiss embroid- 
ery with dotted net in appliqué work. 
rither one of these could satisfactorily be 
used as the border of a short window- 
curtain, as a dressing-table flounce, or in 
any of the hundred and one ways need- 
ful to make a girl happy in her boudoir 


belongings. 


cleverly 


Tt Insertion. 


+ JULD we push aside the curtain on the square dressing-table illus- 
trated just above on the right, we should find there tiers of boxes 
stained a soft green color, suggesting a cool, shady place for our summer 
hats, with their perishable flowers and ribbons. This little piece of 





The Handy Table that is Indispensable to the Guest 
Room, or as an Extra Dresser in One’s Boudoir 


Sometimes a white iron bedstead refuses 
to be made over, even with a_ refreshing 
coat of newenamel. The brass trimmings 
have become discolored, the old paint 
is rough, and the only thing to do is 
to clean the bedstead thoroughly and 
make an attractive coverlet, pillows and 
a graceful valance; and the beauty of 
cretonne is that in most cases it can be 
washed, though this must be done as care- 
fully as a summer dress of which one 
wants to preserve the color. 


HE pictures for a girl’s summer room 

may also undergo the same transforma- 
tion as the furniture, and at a trifling cost, 
or possibly none at all. It is nearly always 
possible to secure prints of landscapes or 
marine views from one source or another, 
possibly a Corot or a Turner, and to fit 
them into the frames that have perhaps held a handsome but 
sombre Rembrandt all winter. And by all means exchange your 
carpet for matting, or your heavy rugs for that most refreshing kind 
known as “rag-woven.” 
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These Two Glimpses 




















into a Girls Summer 
Room Show Us Artistic 
Taste and Good Man- 
agement on the Part 
of the Owner; All 
Heavy Draperies Having 





Been Replaced by Cool 
and Airy Ones 

The Guest Room,too, 
in the House Should be 
Furnished Attractively 
with All the Comforts 
of Summer. At the End 
of a Journey a Cool 
Room is Almost as Re- 
freshing to the Traveler 








as is a Sea-Bath 
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TIFFANY & CO. 























Diamond 
Engagement Rings 


Photographs or cuts sent upon request 


Tiffany & Co.'s facilities 
for securing the choicest 
gems enable them to 
offer many distinct advan- 
tages in quality and value 


Solitaires in plain mountings 
or with small diamonds 
embedded in shank. . 

$100 upward 


Solitaires in marquise, pear- 
shape, and other fancy 
styles of cutting . . . 


$200 upward 


Also two- and three-stone 
rings, and five-stone 
hoop rings, of diamonds 
or diamonds alternating 
with rubies, sapphires or 
other precious stones. 


$100 upward 


Diamond Princess and 
cluster rings, $125 upward 


Many Misleading 
Advertisements 
prompt Tiffany & Co. to 


caution intending purchasers 
that rings sold elsewhere as 
“Tiffany rings,” or “Tiffany 
settings, are not made by 
this house, as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly retailers and do 
not employ agents or sell 
through other dealers. “Their 
manufactures can be pur- 
chased only direct from Tiffany 
& Co.’s establishments in 


New York, Paris and London 


Diamond Jewelry 
Sent on Approval 


To persons known to the 
house or to those who will 
make themselves known by 
satisfactory references, Tiffany 
& Co. will send for inspec- 
tion selections from their stock 


Tiffany & Co.'s 1908 Blue 
Book is a compact catalogue 
of 666 pages, without illus- 
trations, containing concise de- 
scriptions, with prices of many 
less expensive diamond rings 
and other jewelry, silverware, 
clocks, bronzes, pottery, glass- 
ware, etc., suitable for wed- 
ding presents or other gifts. 
Blue Book sent upon request 
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HE old idea that read- 
ing and writing come 
by nature while 
mathematics must 
be learned by the 
sweat of the brow 
has gone the way of 

other worn-out theories and fancies. 
Mathematics are not holiday amusements for many boys and 
girls, but a good teacher, who makes'processes and principles 
clear at the beginning and keeps them clear, can make the 
science of numbers intelligible tothe most ordinary mind; mo&t children 
pick up the rudiments of reading with more or less ease, though not 
many ever master the art of reading, which is a very different matter. 
Writing, in the sense of supplying your own thoughts, putting them in 
your own order and expressing them in your own words, comes easy 
to very few people; to most boys and girls it is as unnatural as having 
teeth drawn. It is a tradition in many schoolrooms that writing com- 
positions is the worst part of being educated. Many children sit down 
to the task as many of their elders go to funerals, with unnatural and 
rigid immobility of face and posture, and with the feeling that the 
occasion demands a kind of unhuman solemnity: that to pay respect 
to the dead one must be utterly unlike himself. This feeling that 
there is something abnormal and unnatural about writing is largely 
due to bad teaching and to the misleading tradition which has grown 
out of it. That which ought to have been a simple and easily-acquired 
form of expression has been made a solemn and mysterious use of 
faculties in a hard and unnatural way. This is not true of all schools 
by any means, but it is still true of many schools. 
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Writing Should be as Natural as Talking 


RITING is as normal as talking and ought to be as easy to learn. 

This does not mean that all children will find it equally easy to 
write or will write equally well: not all children talk with equal 
ease nor with equal exactness and fluency; it does mean that children 
ought to learn to write as naturally as they learn to talk, and with 
as little sense of effort or of self. The beginning of wisdom in the 
matter of writing is not to think of it as a special exercise, separate and 
apart from the other things one does in the course of the day; but to 
do it as simply and with as little self-consciousness as one talks. When 
you sit down to write a composition don’t think of it as a task; don’t 
imagine that you must select a subject which is wholly apart from the 
things you are interested in; don’t begin at once to use long words, 
or words you have just learned, because they are new to you and seem 
impressive. If you do these things you will be as uncomfortable as 
a boy who is suddenly put into his ‘‘company clothes” and told to put 
on his “company manners,”’ and you will be as dull to other people. 
The worst fault with many school compositions is that they are priggish, 
and priggishness comes from self-consciousness. 


Always Try to be Yourself 


N WRITING, as in every other thing, don’t try to be somebody else; 

be content to be yourself. Imitative people are never interesting, 
nor are people who do things in a way which is not natural to them. 
Don’t become rigid when you take up your pen; let it lie in your hand 
as easily as a baseball bat or a tennis racquet. Don’t feel like ‘“‘a 
galley slave, whipped to his dungeon”; don’t allow yourself to have 
feelings or thoughts about writing any more than you have feelings or 
thoughts about talking. Don’t try to do something impressive or 
“elegant” or fine: if you do you will do something stupid. Above 
all, don’t think that you are doing something for an audience: that is 
fatal to naturalness and simplicity. A writer of national reputation, 
when he has a difficult and complicated matter to write about, always 
puts his thoughts on paper as if he were writing to an old aunt of his 
who lives in a little country town: in this way he has trained himself 
to use very simple words, to avoid “‘ fine writing” and to be direct and 
sincere. Write as if you were talking to the boys and girls about you. 
If you find it hard to do that, put the composition form out of your 
mind and write a letter on the subject to some one you know well; 
then strike off the beginning and the ending and you will have your 
composition. 


Don’t Try to Select a Subject: Let it Select Itself 


OU will need a subject at the very beginning. Don’t send to 

Europe for it or dig it out of ancient history; don’t write to an 
editor and ask him for a suggestion; don’t go about with a heavy 
sense of responsibility on your mind. Don’t try to select a subject: 
let it select itself. It will do this if, instead of searching through all 
the fields of knowledge, you will sit quietly on the porch of your mind 
and let things come to you. Your subject ought to belong to you; you 
ought to own it by right of possession through personal knowledge 
or interest or the bent of your mind. This is what makes Stevenson 
and Kipling so interesting: they own their subjects. When a great 
writer writes about something that doesn’t belong to him he always 
makes a failure. Now the subjects that belong to you come from 
your neighborhood; when you sit on the porch of your mind and look 
over the landscape of your life—your work, your play, your friends, 
the things that have happened to you—subjects will come to you 
without being hunted up and asked. 


Take a Subject You Know: an Every-Day Happening 


OU have made a journey; you have been to a city and heard a 
concert or seen a play; you have taken a walk in the woods; you 
have seen a brisk old man come into a street car, and a young woman, 
after looking reproachfully at the men around her, get up and offer her 


seat, and you have seen the old man look angry and decline it;) you _ 


have been at a fire on a windy night and seen the flames mount and 
sway to and fro; you have discovered a strange and eccentric char- 
acter; you have been reading a book which has made you forget 
yourself and want to talk about it; something happened to you when 
you were a child and made a great impression on you: these are your 
subjects; they belong to you; they are not strangers from Europe nor 
ghosts from the history books. A boy was at his wit’s end for a subject 
for a composition; he had written about Liberty, Lincoln, Freedom, 
The Flag, but he always felt as if he were wearing somebody’s else 
clothes. In his desperation he happened to think of a visit he had 
made in Montreal, and he sat down and described it as if he were 
writing to his brother. He thought it was a very poor composition, 
but other people thought otherwise. That composition excited more 
interest than anything that had been done in the school for many a 
day; it also taught the boy a lesson, the learning and practice of which 
have put him in the forefront of his profession. He 
had been in the habit of borrowing his subjects and 
nobody cared for them. At last he chose a subject of 
his own, and everybody was interested at once. 
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How to Treat Your Subject 


HEN your subject has come to 

you treat it as an old friend; 
don’t put on your Sunday clothes and 
sit in the “‘best parlor” with it; keep 
it outdoors or take it up to your own 
room ; talk with it easily and comfort- 
ably; don’t be prim and formal and carefully polite with it. 
In a word, when you have something which interests you as 
a subject write about it precisely as you would talk to your 
friends about it. If it will put you at your ease imagine that you are 
writing to one of those friends. If you have an experience to describe do 
not set down everything that happened —choose the interesting things 
and let the others go. A bore is a man who never lets anything go; if 
he is telling you about a trip and he comes to ten miles of level road 
across a flat country he describes every mile of it. A good story- 
teller, on the other hand, puts the whole ten miles in a phrase, and in 
a minute is on the top of the hill where something happens. If you 
want to describe a journey leave out the things that did not make 
you look twice at them. If it will help you take a pencil and a sheet 
of paper and put down a list of the things that stand out most clearly 
in your memory; if there are too many of them strike out those you 
care for least. Work over this little sketch or plan until you have 
clearly in your mind what you want other people to see. 


Three Things that are the Secret of Stevenson’s Charm 


F YOU were to study Stevenson to discover why he interests you so 

much you would find, to begin with, that he selects the incidents, 
events, pictures he presents in a way of his own, and this selection is 
part of his genius and differs entirely from Mr. Kipling’s. Then 
you will discover that he has his own way of arranging the things he 
has selected: he makes a great deal of some things and very little of 
others; some stand out in the foreground with great distinctness, 
others are only suggested in the background. Then you will discover 
that he chooses and uses words in his own way and puts them together 
in his own way. These three things—selection, arrangement, style 
are the secrets of his charm, his individuality, his art, his interest. In 
your way you must try to do what Stevenson did: take a subject that 
belongs to you, select the things that interest you most, put them 
together in the way that seems most effective to you, and use the words 
that you feel at home with. 


Use Your Own Words: Those that Fit Your Ideas 


T IS quite as important to use your own words as to select your own 

subjects. When the style of a writer affects you deeply it is because 
the language he uses is alive. His style is not a set of words he has 
dug out of a dictionary; he is using words which fit his ideas, his 
feelings, his tastes and character. In these days, when people are read- 
ing all sorts of books on all kinds of subjects, there is great danger of 
using long, impressive or far-fetched words, instead of simple, direct 
and familiar words; and there are many people whose words are two 
or three sizes too large for their ideas. This is one of the faults of 
compositions: the style is stilted and unnatural because the words 
are long and unfamiliar. When Macaulay was a small boy a lady 
whom he was visiting poured hot tea on his legs. In answer to her 
anxious inquiries he said: ‘‘ Madam, the pain is somewhat abated.” 
Macaulay became a very interesting writer, but he never became 
entirely simple. Aim at perfect simplicity, directness, naturalness; 
avoid long, unfamiliar, ‘“‘showy” words. 


You Cannot Interest Others Unless You are Interested 


T WOULD not be difficult to print a long list of subjects, but it 

would be neither wise nor helpful. It would defeat the very object 
of this talk, which is to persuade you to select your own subject. You 
cannot do your best unless your subject comes from your neighborhood, 
your experience or your reading; to put a subject into your hands 
would be to ask you to write about something of which you know 
little or nothing and care less. And you cannot interest others unless 
you are interested yourself; that is the reason why when you write on 
“The Progress of Civilization,” ‘The Sphere of Woman,” ‘The 
Rights of Man,” your composition is without color or individuality 
and might have been written by the man in the moon; you do not 
know anything about the subject at first hand; it does not touch you 
and you cannot touch other people. On the other hand, when you 
describe a visit to a rolling-mill, or a canoe trip on the river, or an 
Arctic voyage you have just been reading about, everybody listens 
and the committee on prizes pays strict attention; you are interested 
and you have interested others. ‘Teachers who know what has 
happened to you and the things you care for may help you to make 
a choice among a number of subjects which appeal to you; but 
no one who does not know you can help you in that way. The 
selection of your subject is a part of the education which writing 
compositions gives. 


Simplicity Should be the Keynote of Public Exercises 


NE of the most wholesome tendencies nowadays is the growing 
love of simplicity. We have been going through an elaborate 
and ornate age in dress, furniture, decoration and speech, and are 
beginning to see that the best result of real culture is simplicity, and 
that the people who know really good things always select simple 
things. The Japanese, who are an artistic people in the true sense of 
the word, are astonished by the number and elaboration of things with 
which we surround ourselves. We cover our walls with pictures, they 
place only one or two in a room at a time; we load our tables with 
flowers, they use only a few and arrange these few with exquisite taste. 
We are learning this lesson, and schools ought to teach it. Simplicity 
ought to be the keynote of all public exercises in which pupils take 
part. Formerly such occasions were made to display all the unused 
powers of boys and girls, by loading them with unfamiliar subjects 
and urging them to write in a style so formal that it had no more 
relation to the unhappy boy or girl than the lotus-flower has to the soil 
of the frigid zone. The victims of this mistaken idea of the dignity 
of Commencement often read or spoke like graven images reciting in 
an unknown tongue. On public occasions especially the natural life 
and the normal interests of a school ought to be brought into view, 
and those who take part ought to be helped to be simple and perfectly 
natural. It is a great mistake to take the life out of such occasions 
by asking or permitting boys and girls to select subjects which are 
too old for them and to use language which has been borrowed from 
bigger people. The wooden gestures and solemn manner of some 
school exercises make them a purgatory to those who 
are on the program and a bore to everybody else. 
Wise teachers will avoid display on such occasions as 
showing ignorance or vulgarity. 
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Legislation 
to Prohibit 


Resolution Passed 


| At the Convention of the National 
| Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, Jan. 14, 1908. 








Resolved, That the National Boot and Shoe ~ 
Manulact rers’ Association reiterates the stand 
| taken at its convention in 1907 relative to adul- 
i pec «ours ot ei and farther, j 
esolved, t we deprecate all adulterati 
of leather ailecting its asality wed 
| tc mig = farteee , Or used to secure / 
Resofv , That a committee of three be ap- 
| pointed to present this matter to the proper Con- | 
| §ressional committee with the view tothe wae 
a Kol yon Conaiess of the United” States 
s ourage and pegalize such practi 
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This Resolution Means that in 
tanning sole leather, acids are used to 
hurry the tanning to cheapen the 
cost, and that glucose and clay are 
used to increase the weight, because 
sole leather is sold by the pound. 

Manufacturers have done every- 
thing in their power to prevent this 
fraud, but ¢hey can do nothing. It 
will be continued until Congress makes 
it a criminal offense. 

In the meantime, it affects you. 

The acids parch and burn the 
leather. But they do more than ruin 
the wear of your shoes. Together 
with the glucose they make the soles 
stiff —the cause of 95 out of every 100 
cases of foot suffering. It is the con- 
| stant rub of your foot against these 

rigid soles that makes your feet burn, 
| ‘‘draw,’’ ache ! 
| No Adulterants 


of any kind are used in tanning the leather 
for the RED Cross SHOE. It is from one to 
three ounces lighter than the ordinary shove! 

The leather is tanned by a special exclu- 


sive process used in no other shoe. It takes 
six months, but 
preserves all its sty hy 


natural life and 
suppleness. 

The sole, 
while of reg- 
ular thick- 
ness, is 
flexible, 
it bends 


with the \ 
foot. The ¥ } the foot" 


\ (Trade: Mark) 
ert 


entirely prevents the burning and ‘‘drawing’? of stiff 
soles. Instead of being rigid, stiff and vise-like, it 
gives a sense of ease and freedom you can not conceive 
of until you have wornit. — It is absolutely comfortable. 














Try it on today. See how light and cool it is! 
Know for yourself the relief, the comfort it gives ! 
Bend it. Walk in it. Notice what a difference a 
flexible sole does make ! 


The Red Cross is sold in New York and Brooklyn by 
I, Blyn & Sons—8 stores; Newark, E. Heyman; Jersey 
City, Bernstein & Co.; Philadelphia, N. Snellenburg & 
Co.; Baltimore, I. Teweles, I. Benesch & Sons; Wash- 
ington, S. Kann Sons & Co.; Pittsburg, Feinberg & 
Zeman, The Red Cross Shoe Store; Buffalo, The Wm. 
Hengerer Co., J. N. Adam & Co.; Cleveland, The Wm. 
Taylor Son & Co., The May Co., G. W. Crouse; Detroit, 
Laviolette & Prudhomme; Cincinnati, The Potter Shoe 
Co., The Alms & Doepke Co. ; Louisville, Herman Straus 
and Sons Co.; New Orleans, A. Shwartz & Son; St. 
Louis, The Mitchell Shoe Co., Swope Shoe Co., J. G. 
Brandt Shoe Co.; Chicago, Mandel Bros., Boston 
Store, Rothschild & Co., J. L.. Temple; Minneapolis, A. 
Knoblauch & Sons; St. Paul, Mannheimer Bros.; 
Kansas City, Robinson Shoe Co.; San Francisco, A. 
Goodman & Sons, and the leading dealers in all cities. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, don’t let that prevent your 
getting it. Write us— we will give you the name of 
a dealer who has or supply youdirect. Fit guaranteed. 
Oxfords, $3.50; High Shoes, $4.00. Special styles 
de luxe: Oxfords, $4.co; High Shoes, $5.00. 

Our booklet, ‘* Modern Shoe Comfort,’’ shows all 
of the styles for the season, and explains the impor- 
tance of foot comfort to health. Write for it. 





Krohn, Fechheimer & Company 
501-521 Dandridge St. Cincinnati 


Imitations have neither the comfort, style nor wearing 
qualities of the REp Cross, Insist on seeing this 
trade-mark with the name Krohn, 
Fechheimer & Co. stamped 
on the sole. If you 
don’t see it, don’t buy. 
Write us and 
we will see you 
are supplied, 










UST a little higher 

than a pump— 
clasps the foot closely. 
No. 195 Rep Cross Two-Eyelet 
Patent Colt Oxford. Also made in tan, $3.50 
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By Marion Wire 


Drawings by 


E..M. A. Steinmet 
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This Small Sample of Crocheted Lace in a 
Wheel Pattern Shows in Detail the Band 
Trimmings Used on the White Linen Waist 
Illustrated on the Risht 


Directly Underneath is Shown a Clear and 
Beautifully-Made Specimen of the Crocheted 
Lace Edging Which is Used as Trimming on 
the White Lawn Dress Shown on the Left 





HE season has again come around when we 
makers and wearers of pretty clothes are look- 











points of the lace joined in the centre instead of 
forming the edge. Turned this way the lace 





ing about for the latest ideas for summer 
dresses, and in the shops lately there have been 
shown the delightful possibilities in crocheted laces for dress trim- 
mings—medallions, edging and yokes in becoming patterns are 
attractively displayed. There is a peculiar fascination about lace- 
making for women—it is so essentially a feminine occupation, and 
the working of these simple designs may be regarded as purely recre- 
ation for odd moments. Truly, they offer enough 
variety to keep even a fickle worker contented for 
an hour or two when she has decided upon the 
special pattern that she admires. ‘The time spent 
in making them will pass all the more enjoyably 
when she sees the pattern unfolding itself under 
her nimble fingers, and as she thinks of the end 


in view. There is no 
BHAnBAs se Ae 
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demand upon her 
soe: color sense, or ability 
RANA Ne] to match with other 
Re e materials—these 
laces are all white, 
GE SCM clean and crisp. 
Lina nated Then there is an- 
Fremerroverrcraminees other pleasure, too, in 
good lace-making: in 
the natural pride one 
feels of being able to 
produce and_ possess 
something worth while. We may then 
call this idea delightful in every way be- 
cause of the many good qualities for which 
hand-crocheted laces are known and 
treasured: they are durable, they launder 
beautifully, they are unusual, and they 
last as long as the waists they trim—longer, 
really —all of which are decided advan- 
tages away beyond those of which the 
average manufactured laces can boast. 
These latter, as we all know, never look 
so well after being washed, nor will they 
usually give more than a season’s wear on 
a dress. 


A of the lace patterns illustrated here 
- \ are made from very fine cotton with a 
fine steel crochet-hook, and the stitches are 
very close, even and regular. They rep- 
resent the work of both French and Irish 
peasant workers in some of their best and 
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really makes a wide insertion band. The small 
illustration below this waist shows the detail of the 
stitch and the mitred corner. This conventional pattern needs very 
even work and straight lines to make the pattern effective. Ecru or 
white linen of a light weight seems to be the most appropriate 
material with which to use this lace; pale blue, lavender and pink 
would be pretty, too. Waist pattern No. 3564 is the nearest to this 
design that can be supplied from THE JoURNAL’s patterns. The differ- 
ence is so slight that one should have no difficulty in adjusting the 
shape satisfactorily. This lace pattern would alsomake a very hand- 
some collar and cuff set to wear with a silk shirtwaist suit—so desir- 
able for general wear in traveling—and a 
clever girl could make a bow of the silk with 
tassel ends to complete this accessory. 

The small illus- 
tration immedi- 
ately on the right 
will appeal to 
every one as a good 
design for lingerie 
trimming. The 
lace is crocheted separately from the 
narrow band, and in sewing them together 
the Jace is fulled in just a trifle, though 
not enough to crowd the pattern. 





N THE little illustration just below 

there is the same idea of joining an 
edging of lace to an insertion band like the 
pattern. ‘This pattern is one of the most 
effective, and is among those casy to 
Jaunder. Jt would make a very hand- 
some finish to a petticoat ruffle. 

Finally, the very fine and lacy design 
at the bottom of this column shows an 
exceptionally attractive pattern in cro- 
cheted lace. ‘To some it would appeal as a 
waist trimming, to others it would seem 
most appropriate fora corset-cover top 
or for a ruffle edging. 

The present demand for Irish crocheted 
lace has popularized the use of crocheted 
laces to such an extent that one should 
have at least one waist trimmed with it 
in some way or other. Many of the 
elaborate Irish motifs are quite beyond 
the knowledge 
or ability of any 


original ideas for simple patterns. The 
specimen in the illustration at the top of 
the page is applied very becomingly to 


For the Girl to Whom a Square -Yoke Effect is Becom- 
ing, the Sample of Crocheted Lace Illustrated Below 
Suggests a Handsome Pattern for that Style 


but experts in 
the art, but 
these more sim 


the morning dress of linen on the right. 


ple designs 





The full width of four rows is used to trim the side 
plait and the sleeves, but only two rows of wheels 
are crocheted for the band at the top of the collar. 
Waist pattern No. 3736 is so similar to this design 
that it is suggested as the best one to make it by. 
The illustration in the upper left-hand corner gives 
a bec oming style for a dress in lawn, fine batiste or 
dimity for morning wear, and this one is trimmed 
with lace like the second 
crocheted piece illustrated 
in the centre above. 





were recently brought from 
abroad as suggestions for 
new and casily-made laces 
for girls’ dress trimmings. 








HE designs for these charming and simply-made 
waists showing how to apply the trimmings were 
supplied by Mrs. Ralston. The choice of a design 
for trimming is, after all, largely a matter of personal 
taste, but any of these will add an individual touch 








3eing unusually lacclike 

in design, it would also make a suitable 
trimming for a summer silk pongee or 
Swiss dress. It is considered one of the 
best designs of the season. Waist pattern 
No. 3812, one of the latest shirtwaist pat- 
terns, lends itself particularly well to a 
a trimming of this kind. 

Phe dainty crocheted edging chained to braid illustrated at the 
top of this column will be of special interest for trimming children’s 
dresses or for lingerie. As an edging for tucks, folds or ruffles this 
can be most effectively used on either gingham or lawn dresses. 

The lace medallion in crochet shown just above on the left is one of 
the good, simple patterns. This design could be beautifully combined 
with a narrow crocheted insertion, of which there are many familiar 
pretty designs on sale in the shops at a very moderate price. : 

The pic ture in the centre of the page shows a waist design where the 
lace trimming is used in a charming and unique way by having the 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the waists mentioned on this page (not 
rd each number, post-jree. The amount oj material required jor the various 
atterns 


, or by mail, giving number oj pattern and bust measure, and inclosing 


to a costume and stamp it at sight as something apart 
from the ordinary lace-trimmed summer gown. 

Now, it does not necessarily follow that these same designs must be 
used for your new dress trimming. Perhaps by a lucky turn of for- 
tune’s wheel you have inherited some of your grandmother’s old laces, 
ome bands of old-time hand embroidery or braiding on fine linen, 
or you may happen to pass in your travels a native peasant Woman 
from whom you can buy some lace at a very moderate price; but in 
any case the practical value of this idea for pretty, effective and dura- 
ble trimming is without question, while now, as in times of old, the 
wearing of hand-made laces marks the lady of high degree. 

Working directions for these laces 
cannot be supplied, as the patterns are 
not too complicated for experienced 
crochet-workers to copy without assist- 
ance. Try the pattern first with coarse 
cotton and a loose stitch. Mistakes in 
counting are thus more quickly detected 
and more easily Corrected. 





including directions jor the crocheted laces) can be supplied at fijteen cents 
sizes is printed onthe pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in 
the price tothe Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Why Not Get all the 


Service Possible 


ROM YOUR DAINTY DRESSES, 

GOWNS, WRAPS, delicate fabrics, silks, 
laces, etc., etc.> If they have become soiled and 
worn, don't discard them —send them to us for 
examination and treatment. We can clean and 
renovate them for you, and restore them to nat- 
ural freshness and beauty; or, we can give them 
new colors, permanent and pleasing, by our own 
improved processes of dyeing. 


We are distinctive as AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST CLEANING AND DYEING WORKS, 
and we have wonderful facilities for handling 
fabrics of all kinds in a manner that will please 
and satisfy you. 

Blankets, Comforts and furnishings that 
have done Winter and Spring service. This is the 
time of the year for putting them away. Don't 
pack them away soiled. Have them renovated, 
cleaned and freshened first. They keep better, 
and then they are ready for instant use when you 
need them. We have improved processes for this 
class of work which keep them in shape with- 
out shrinking and enable us to return them to you 
fresh and soft as new. 

Single Blankets ;: 60c 
Double Blankets 

Lace Curtains and draperies should never 
be washed. They should always be cleaned by 
our special processes. Exposure to sunlight and 
natural elements tend to make curtains weak. 
They are not in condition to stand the friction necessary in 
washing to remove smoke, dust and dirt. WE CLEAN 
THEM WITH A MINIMUM OF FRICTION and 
return them to you in white or re-tinted as you wish— 
Points carefully de —and with a natural textural finish 


which makes them look well — hang well — and wear well. 
We make a specialty of all kinds of lace work. 


~ $1.00 


Nottingham Curtains ‘ 50c up 
Irish Point ; ‘ ; 75c to $1.00 
Muslin ‘5 ‘ P " 75c 
Renaissance ; ‘ - $1.00 up 


We will be glad to send you our interesting booklet with- 
out chares, also an interesting leaflet on the subject by Miss 

lan ell. 

White to us regarding your needs, and we will surprise 
you in the ways that we can help you. 

















The Popular 
Dress Fabric 


Serpentine Crépe is 
a crinkly woven 
cotton fabric made 
in twenty delicate 
shades, also in many 
beautiful designs 
showing Japanese 
and dainty floral 
effects, and adjudged by 
fashion critics one of the most 

popular fabrics for coming wear. 


SERPENTINE CREPE 


makes the sweetest wedding gowns, neatest and 
daintiest pirty, graduation, and summer dresses, 
etc., of any fabric at its popular price. 

For kimonos, dainty window decorations, and 
other similar uses the figured patterns are most 
effective. 

It gives a rich and costly appearance, yet sells 
at a price within the means of all. 

Sold everywhere by best retailers. 


Samples and color card sent free. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
70 Kilby Street Boston, Mass. 


Genuine California 9 fa 
Turquoise Hat Pin &= 


Beautiful, large, genuine turquoise matrix 

such as California alone produces. From 
our Own turquoise mine direct to you—no 
middle profit. Cut and mounted by our own 
jewelers. Mount, Roman Gold finish, A very 
elegant hat pin. No.101. Sent postpaid for $1. 

Los Angeles Gem Company, Inc. 

420-22 So, Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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By Mrs. Stephen Baker Thorne 


WOMAN'S crowning glory is her hair, and it is her 
chief concern. “Howcan I make my hair more beau- 
tiful?” is the question of every girl and woman, 
except the most favored or the indifferent, “How 
can I prevent my hair from falling out or turning 
gray?” is a question almost as often asked as _ is 
the third: “How can I remove superfluous hair?” 

Call these questions foolish if 

you will, but to Woman they are 
vital. Swindlers without number 
know this, drug stores and depart- 
ment stores are filled with “hair 
restorers,” “superfluous hair re- 
movers,” “hair lotions,” and what- 
not. They are all “harmless”: 
they will all “surely ’’ do what they 
say they will do. But will they, as 
a matter of fact? Suppose we see 
what happened to some girls when 
they tried them. 

I know a young girl who was 
crazy to wear short sleeves. But 
there was a little fuzz on herarm 
not any more than down. “A 
baby’s wig,” she called it. It was 
scarcely noticeable, yet, if she wore 
short sleeves, ‘‘it would be nice,” 
as she said, if she could “ get it off.” 

“T saw a well-known remedy advertised,” said 
this girl to me, “and I thought I’d try it. [put 
ijt on my arm and, honestly, it took off the hairs 
as clean asa platter. There wasn’t a thing left 
but the bare skin, and I was tickled to death. 
I was the happiest girl alive. ‘Now I can wear 
my short sleeves,’ I said, when, to my horror, a 
few days afterward I saw little black specks all 
over my arm. I went up tothe window where I 
could get a good, strong light on it, and, oh, 
misery, what do you suppose? the hairs had 
begun to grow furiously —ten times worse than I 
ever had them before. Well, just look at my 
arm!’’ And she showed me the arm which I 
show in the photograph on this page. ‘‘And, 
mind you,” showing the bottle, “this is recom- 
mended for superfluous hairs on the face. Just 
think of a girl’s putting that stuff on her face!” 





SOON found out what happened to girls who put this and other 

“hair removers”’ on their faces. Inquiry led me to a girl who had 
a dark fuzz of hair on her lip. Of course, it worried the girl dreadfully, 
and she bought a much-advertised remedy. This was four weeks ago. 
The girl is now in a hospital: the skin was completely off her lip, the 
entire lip was raw, and the physicians said it would be weeks before 
the lips would be healed, and, ‘‘of course,” said one doctor, ‘the hair 
will grow again on the lips because the roots are there, just the same, 
for there is no ‘hair remover’ that actually removes them.’ 

Next I went to a girl who had bought another “hair remover.” 
But some sensible person had warned the girl and suggested that she 
try the ‘“‘remedy” on her leg first. She did. She was so badly and 
deeply burned that a running sore developed, and she was obliged to 
sit with her leg supported in a chair for weeks. 

A third case was that of a girl who had a few hairs appear on her 
chin. She used a “‘hair remover,’’ and within two weeks her chin 
broke out in a series of fearful ulcers, and today, although it is weeks 
since she has used the stuff, the ulcers have spread over her lips and 
nose, while the few hairs that she had on her chin have developed into 
atuft. It will take weeks for this girl to have her skin healed and then, 
according to the doctors, it will always be rough and full of dents. 


INCE that time I have carefully investigated several scores of cases 
of girls and women who have used these depilatories, or “hair 
removers,” and I have not come across a single instance where they 
did the slightest good. On the contrary, wherever they were used the 
hair, while temporarily removed, say for two or three weeks, or more 
sometimes, has invariably come back stronger and in greater quan- 
tities. These ‘hair removers”? seem to corrode not only hair, but other 
parts with which they come in contact. As ordinarily applied, then, 
they frequently affect not alone the hair, but the skin as well, and in 
every case they stimulate the growth. 

The whole truth about these “hair removers” was well put by a girl 
in a drug store which carries a large line of them. I became pretty 
well acquainted with this girl; and one day I asked her: 

*“Which is the best of these ‘hair removers’ ?” 

She smiled, looked furtively around, and then said: 

“My dear Mrs. Thorne, there isn’t a single one that we carry that 
is worth a peanut, and it just breaks my heart to see the pretty girls 
come in here and buy them, because I know that not only are they 
wasting their money, but, indeed, these depilatories are full of dan- 
gerous drugs. Really, the sale of them should be absolutely forbidden.” 


N FINDING what I did about “hair removers” I began to hear 
about what are called “hair tonics,” and it was not long before I 
realized two truths: first, that, for the most part, these “hair tonics” 
are perfectly worthless, and, second, that when they are not worthless 
they are dangerous. I was surprised at the prices charged for these 
so-called “tonics,” and determined, by the friendly aid of a chemist, 
to find out how much they cost to make and what they were sold for. 
Here is a list of six of them: 
The first sold for 74 cents: it cost, to make, 6 cents; 
The second sold for 82 cents: it cost, to make, 8 cents; 
The third sold for one dollar: it cost, to make, 11 cents; 
The fourth sold for one dollar: it cost, to make, 9 cents; 
The fifth sold for one dollar: it cost, to make, 12 cents; 
The sixth sold for one dollar: it cost, to make, 11 cents 
There was absolutely not enough of any single ingredient in any 
one of these six “hair tonics”’ to give strength or life to the hair; they 
were useless! For the most part, the only ingredients used were borax, 
boric acid, glycerine, sometimes a little quinine (not enough to be of 
the slightest use, because quinine is expensive) and, generally, alcohol. 
In one of the “tonics”? wood alcohol was used, making it absolutely 
dangerous. . : 
One “hair tonic,” selling for one dollar, mind you, contained this: 
Water, six ounces; borax, one drachm, and one teaspoonful of rock 
salt. This was colored with a little carmine. Of course, the whole 
thing was a swindle, and the cost of making it was about three cents! 
Yet this is one of the most popular “hair tonics’”’ on the market, and 
eagerly bought by thousands of girls and women! The other class of 
“hair tonics’? which are dangerous contained, I found, what is called 
“lead acetate,” which is at once poisonous and acts as a dye. 






“*The Hairs had Begun to Grow Furiously— 
Ten Times Worse Than Before’” 


HEN I ran across a girl who had used hot curling-irons on her 
front hair till it had become faded out and actually bleached. So 
she thought she would try a hair-dye. You should have seen the 
results! The dye made her hair striped and streaked until it looked 
like a regular rainbow, and the girl’s hair is permanently ruined. 
This girl told me of a friend of hers who had used a “hair dye,” and 
I went to see her. I found this girl in a fearful state. A patch of 
prematurely-gray hair had ap- 
peared near her temples, and she 
had resorted to a much-advertised 
“hair dye.”” It seemed to turn 
her hair brown, as she wished, but 
she had not used the ‘‘dye’”’ more 
than a week or two before an 
eczema broke out on her right 
temple. It grew worse, and finally 
she went to a physician, who found 
that the girl had poisoned herself. 
The eczema has now spread over 
her forehead, and her eyes are so 
swollen that they are almost closed. 


[" HAPPENED that Iknewofa 
doctor in New York who was a 
specialist on the hair, and I was 
told that scores of girls and women 
went to him each year to undo the 
ravages and serious results that 
accrued from the use of hair “restorers” and 
“tonics.” I asked this doctor if he ever had 
Occasion to treat any cases where hair “re- 
storers’’ had actually poisoned girls and women. 

“Not only have I such cases constantly,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘ but that girl who has just left 
my office, and whom you saw being supported 
by a maid, was partly paralyzed from the use 
of a very well-known ‘hair renewer’ so called. 
I have a case now of a woman who used a 
‘hair wash,’ and her entire system, practically, 
is poisoned. It began with a fearful eruption 
breaking out on the parts where the ‘wash’ 
had been applied. Another girl I am now 
treating was silly enough to use a preparation 
which, it was alleged, would bleach her hair. 
She developed a severe case of inflammation of 
the scalp, face and neck, and she is now suffer- 
ing terribly from neuralgia. 

**A girl I am going to see now used a ‘hair dye.’ Suddenly she 
noticed an itching of the scalp. The itching increased, the skin of the 
scalp became blood-red, until now it has spread over her neck and 
face. The girl’s beauty—for she was a very beautiful girl—is practi- 
cally ruined, for it will take her months to recover, and when she does 
recover I doubt whether her skin will ever be restored to its former 
beauty. Asa matter of fact, it can’t be. 


. NE of the saddest cases I know of is another girl whom I am 

now treating,”’ continued this doctor. ‘“‘She was a very lovely 
girl, both in looks and in disposition. Whatever possessed her to be 
so foolish I know not. But she got the idea in her head that her hair 
was fading. She read an advertisement of a ‘hair dye,’ and she bought 
it. This particular concoction comes in two bottles. After a week or 
two an eczema appeared on her scalp, and then spread over her face, 
until today her whole body is practically a mass of sores and eruptions. 
This girl was to be married three months ago, and there she lies in bed 
too sore to move, and with an itching all over her body that is almost 
intolerable. I hope to help her, but it will be months before she 
recovers, and I should not be at all surprised if it permanently affected 
her health and,” added the doctor sadly, ‘‘ rendered her practically unfit 
for marriage. 

“*T cannot imagine,” said this man of experience with foolish girls 
and women, “‘ what possesses women to risk danger by tampering with 
these dangerous preparations for the hair.” 

“*A woman’s hair is very dear to her,”’ I ventured. 

“*Exactly,” returned the doctor, ‘‘and that is why I marvel at her 
willingness to risk the danger of these preparations. For danger it is 
in almost every case.” 

“You think, then,” I asked this man who knows, “that these hair 
‘lotions,’ ‘tonics,’ etc., are divided into the two classes: the one dan- 
gerous and the other worthless ?” 

“* Absolutely,” he replied with decision. “I may say I have analyzed 
nearly all of them, because I have had cases come to me from the use 
of almost every preparation on the market. And there is not a single 
one, not one, that I have ever come across that is worth two cents or 
is not dangerous.” 

““Why are they useless?” I asked. 

“‘Well, take what are called ‘hair removers.’ Those preparations 
act only on the hair above the surface, not on the roots. They destroy 
what we call the hair shaft only; they destroy the shaft well down into 
the hair follicle. None of them destroys the hair follicle. Therefore 
they constitute only a closer kind of shaving, but, as they cause more 
irritation than shaving, their final effects are worse. The hair, of 
course, returns, and returns stronger than ever. For, as every man 
can tell you, shaving stimulates the growth of the hair. The same way 
with these ‘hair removers.’ A woman might just as well shave herself 
as to use these ‘removers.’ And shaving would be a thousand times 
safer.” 

“And the others are dangerous, -because ——” I continued. 

** Because they contain either lead or other metallic substances which 
are poisonous to the blood, or they have in them a strong caustic alkali 
which irritates the skin. The whole business should be forbidden by 
law, since women do not seem to be able to shun the use of these things, 
dangerous as they are.” 


““THEN what shall a woman do if her hair begins to fall out or turn 
gray?” I ventured. 

“Go to a reputable doctor, for such a condition may often have 
nothing to do with the hair. It may be due to some irregularity of 
the system: some impoverishment of the blood, some defect of the 
circulation. The result is shown in the hair, but the trouble does not 
lie there. That lies in the body, and a woman can go on until dooms- 
day using a hair ‘tonic,’ a ‘restorer’ or what-not and it will not reach 
the seat of the trouble. She is not well physically; her body is ailing 
—not her hair; it only shows there.” 

And, from all the inquiries I could make, extending over several 
months of careful work and investigation, I found the words of this 
doctor to be all too true. There can be no question of the danger or 
worthlessness of most of these hair remedies. A woman undoubtedly 
either wastes her money in the purchase of them, and that is the least 
consideration, or in their use she courts fearful danger. 
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Dr. L. R. Brown, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., a user of 
the Ostermoor Mattress 
for 32 years, writes under 
date of Jan. 21, 1908: 
**Sameness from year to 
year is the monotony of 
comfort to which a pur- 
chaser of your mattress 
is condemned—there are 
no surprises—no lumps 


bobbing up— no springs | 


working through.’’ 
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This is the trade-mark of the 
genuine Ostermoor Mattress. 


Built, not stuffed. Softand 
yielding, springy and resilient; 
never packs, mats, or becomes 
lumpy, but retains these un- 
usual merits indefinitely. San- 
itary, non-absorbent, does not 
need remaking. 


REGULAR SIZES AND PRICES 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs. 
4feet wide ... 4 8. 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs. 
3 feet wide . . . 30 lbs. 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. 

All 6 feet 3 inches long 


2 parts, 50c. extra. 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
Money Back if dissatisfied. 


Send Postal for Our 


Free 144-page Book 


also complete 


Samples of Ticking 


Our handsome book contains 
200 illustrations; tells allabout 
sleep and insomnia; about hair 
mattresses and many surpris- 
ing things, especially the merits 
of Ostermoor Mattresses, 
Church Cushions, etc. 

You can buy of your Oster- 
moor dealer (we will give youhis 
name). Where we have nodeal- 
er or if he has none in stock we 
will ship direct, express prepaid, 
same day check is received. 

The name “ Ostermoor” is 
sewed on the end of every gen- 
uine mattress. 


OSTERMOG, _ Saluples, 


R& Co. 
é ee New York 
* “Alaska Feay 
Ltd., Montres 
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HE small furnishings in a 

house are not really of less 
importance in their values as to 
style and kind than are the larger 
pieces; and with the need for 
new summer candle and small 
iamp shades the beautiful cre- 
tonnes afford one the opportunity 
to make them suitable for any 
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What Girls Can Do With 


By Emma H. Heath 











room. This hexagon shape is 


an easy one to make of medium- 
weight cardboard, and the rose 
pattern is well placed on the 
frame. White silk gimp binds 


} lges 
the edges. 


ERE is a commodious work-basket that is so 

practical and pretty that it defies competition 

in every way. It is lined throughout with pink 

sateen to match the flowers, and the lid and handle 
are bound with gimp. 














HE same useful and decorative qualities are 

also combined in this covered grape-basket, to 
which has been added a gathered silk covering and 
a convenient handle. The basket is well lined 
with sateen and has numerous pockets. 








FTER having a piece of 
common glass cut into 


shape (for a tray like the one 
shown above) place cretonne or 
damask under it and paste the 
ragged edges over the front. 
Face this in the same way with 
velvet, preferably greenin color. 
Then mitre the gimp for the 
binding with a few stitches and 
glue it so as to cover the turned- 
Over velvet edge. Your tray is 
then ready to use as a card- 
receiver or for any such useful 
purpose. 





























HE above illustra- 














tion of a collaps- 
ible hat-box shows 
how the bottom of an 
old box may, with the 
addition of a band 
around its edges, be 
used to hold the body 
of the box. The latter 
is hinged tovether with 
muslin before the cre 
tonneisputon. Itcan 
be easily folded flat and 
carried in a trunk, 











F geodcetoagen cottage 
lamp seems to 
demand a new fancy 
shade of light material 
in connection with 
linen coverings and 
matting carpets. A 
large pattern, like the 
design illustrated, 
makes a handsome 
effect in being put on 
plain over the frame. 
The edges are finished 
with gimp. 
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design is suggested as a good 


and coverec¢ 


th green denim. 





inches in 


|F A NEW waste-basket is ne 


:Simple style—made of a box, 


ight and ten in width. Handles of green cord. 


eded in the living-room this 


It measures about eighteen 





















































frame of either wood or cardboard. 


patterns are preferable for thi 


LOWERED cretonne, or chintz, in a running flower 


design, is especially adaptable for covering a photograph 


The more delicate light 


purpose 
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able for a summer libr 





‘OR the summertime bed- 
r fancy 








cretonne 
scray ket is an attractive 
r way ¢ vy small 
fur ZS, and this illustra- 
ti vs One of such grace- 
f ind convenient 
s 


it is recommended 


a atisfactory model 
to A heavy weight of 
Cardboard could be used for 
the ndation. The lining 
is t durable in dark green 
Sa and the top is very 
firmly bound with gimp in 


to make a firm and 
edge. The open han- 
» are firmly bound, 
nake the basket a con- 
venient one to lift. 








HIS convenient magazine-stand shows 
another clever use of green denim covering 
over a board framework. It matches the waste 
basket shown on the left, 





and both articles are suit 











y or porch room. 
































HE girl who has a dressing-table will find one of these long boxes a real luxury. 
design measures nearly a yard in length, and about five inches in width. 
on with dull gold gimp and the lining is of pale blue sateen. 
jewelry or handkerchiefs. Place the box at the back of your dresser and you will find it quite worth the trouble 


of making even if you are obliged to have a carpenter’s help. 


The original of this 
The cretonne covering is bound 
Inside are the handy compartments for glov 


ecommend this 


i YOU want a new laundry- 
bag letmer 
style to y 


1 any kind 

1 I you prefe ) 
make it, of course with an 
opening at the bottom as well 
asinthe centre. The advar 
tageof this pattern is that the 


) piece is simply 





oned over the front, and 





y time it is but the work 
» the flap 
ings 


lress. 





and pather one’s be 









ether for the lz 
The material is double and 
gathered into a case across 
the top; through this is run 
a wooden rod. On the back 
are acouple of rings bywhich 
it is hung. 











Your “table man- 
not half 


sO important as the 


ners’ are 


things that are on 
your table. 

‘ating pie with a 
fork does not make 
the pie any more 
digestible or nutri- 
tious. T'wenty years 
from now Fashion 
may ask you to eat 
everything with a 
spoon. 


The Laws of 
Nature are higher 
than the decrees of 
‘ashion. Your table 
will reflect good 
breeding as well as 
an intelligent re- 
gard for the health 
and happiness of the 
family if SHRED- 
DED WHEAT 1s 
there. It is eaten 
by discriminating 
people who know 
that it is the clean- 
est, purest, most nu- 
tritious and most 
easily digested of all 
the cereal foods. 
‘Try it for breakfast. 


SHREDDED WHEAT is made of 
the choicest white wheat that 
grows — is cleaned, steam-cooked, 
shredded and baked in the finest 
and cleanest food factory in the 
world. If you like the BISCUIT for 
breakfast you will like toasted 
TRISCUIT (the Shredded Wheat 
Wafer) for luncheon or other meals. 
It is delicious with butter, cheese 


or marmalades. 


Our new and handsomely 
illustrated Cook Book is 


sent free for the asking. 
THE NATURAL 

FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


“It’s all in the Shreds” 
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An idea from Pais tora Siout Fizure 


a Lit wiser in experience. 


to spend their money. 
“Stop, Look and Listen!” 
“Stop, Look and Pass!’’ 


it. Then Iam sure not to buy anything I do 
not need, and I can return to the shops and 
buy just the right thing to help out. After 
all, it issurprising how few things one really 
needs: just a few good articles of dress, well 
made, in becoming color, are much better 
than a lot of cheap things. So, consider 
ways, my dears, to buy the one good thing. 
And I hope these new ideas will help you to 
save toward it. 


F COURSE you’ve looked first at the 

illustrations this month. They are 
attractive, are they not? That prettily- 
trimmed corset up in the right-hand corner is 
the idea of a Philadelphia girl. That is the 
way she renovates an old pair of corsets after 
they have been laundered. The old lace 
has been replaced by a dainty, scalloped 
ruffle of dotted Swiss—just a piece from a 
skirt ruffle which she scalloped by hand in 
buttonhele stitch—and the cascade in the 
front is very cleverly arranged like the plaited 
ends of a tie. This saves wearing a corsct- 
bow, too, and is more dainty, it seems to 
me. I should think this suggestion would 
interest the New York girl who keeps herself 
so well supplied with fresh corsets by such 


careful laundering of them. She scrubs 


them with a nailbrush, using Castile soap with a 


the water 
tiey are needed. 


clastic being fitted into the old clasps. 
these summer comforts. 


PPOSITE the corsets we have a good idea 


stout figure 
summer wear. 
stitched to give them stiffness 


with the support of a corselet-vest. 
For morning wear under a loose- 
fitting dress, or for an invalid to 
wear under a negligee, the garment 
suggests real comfort. 

Perhaps you want a new negligee, 
too. How do you like the short 
one illustrated in the centre of our 
page? It seemed to me, when I 
heard of it, pretty enough to show 
in detail, and in that way it would 
be more helpful as a model. ‘The 
idea is to use up the best parts of an 
old foulard or India silk dress for the 
under part and the flounce, and to 
make the little bolero of Swiss or 
lawn. Isn’t it becoming? ‘The 
ribbon rosettes should match the 
silk in color, if possible, or they 
could be made of the silk provided 
you have enough left over. Trim 
it with lace edging, if you have some, 
or a narrow ruffle of the Swiss will 
do if you like that just as tvell. 
The design is so new and girlish 
that I am sure you will like it if 
you have the “materials to make 
one. Lace net over dimity would 
be pretty, too, combined in the 
same fashion. 


ND isn’t the full-length negli- 
gee at the bottom of the page per- 
fectly lovely? A dotted Swiss dress 
l.opelessly out of fashion had dan- 
gled from its hook in the garret 
wardrobe for two years until a 
Pennsylvania girl decided that this 
year it surely must have a turn 
again in the wheel of fashion. So 
here is the model for it with a few 
changes to make it like the French 
one which she saw and coveted but 
could not afford to buy. Her old 
dress had three ruffies all around 


Gown 


the skirt, each one edged with Valenciennes lace. 
ruffles and lifting the skirt to the line of the armhole the lovely full 
skirt of the negligee was planned —adding one ruffle to the edge for the 
necessary length. We all know of this little scheme, do we not, girls, 
and how nicely it works out, too? Then she pinned the skirt to the 
dummy form and worked out the folds and shoulder sections by 
piecing the other ruffles together — like tucks, as you see. Large, 


has 
in twenty years than most 
people make in forty, has 
many times given me this 
. “When in 
-and it is 
usually a safe plan tofoliow. 
Whenever I have hesitated 
about 
undertaking, and have 
refrained 
out any plan, I have found myself in the end much better off and 
So when the letters came piling in from our 
girl friends telling of the lovely things they were making from left-overs, 
it seemed to me a glorious opportunity to spread my friend’s advice to 
the others who may be planning some shopping trips when they are 
not quite sure what they want, or perhaps doubt whether they ought 
You may have heard of the man who won a 
prize of several thousand dollars for writing the railroad-crossing sign: 
Well, it is a fact that he did, and often 
when I am “doing the shops” I think of that, and I say to myself, 
at least until I have another rummage 
through my boxes; and many times I’ve really earned money by saving 


sage 
c l« ul it, 


first removing all the bones, of course. 
carefully ironed, the good bones put back, and new ones added where 





Discarded 
into a 
Graceful Nesligee 





Drawings by Emma Troth 


EAR GIRLS: 


A wise and judicious 
friend of mine, who 


made 


advice : 
don’t” 


the wisdom 


from 


more successes 


carrying 


old-fashioned, puff 


had 


dress for it 
fortunately 


of an 


suede in the same color. 


Surrey, England. 














The corset is then ready for a neat binding of fine 
tape, both top and bottom, new lacers and garters, for the latter new 
One cannot have too many of 


from Paris 


and it surely suggests coolness and comfort for 
It is made of a firm quality of muslin with lapped scams 
-it could be made of odd pieces, you sce. 
The lace and ribbon trimmings combine the prettiness of a corset-cover 
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Dotted-Swiss 
Lovely, 
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Afterward they are 
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You Can Make Over a 


By removing the 
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MONE ASA NORA CRAMER ANE OE 


A Girlish and Charming 
of Left-Over Pieces 


Miss New Yorl 
yard of lawn, 
long and 


fine linen 


two inche W 
thread. ‘The 


lac e. 


“d 
sleeves helped to make the 
graceful draped sleeve 
shown, and with odd pieces 
and the Swiss sash of the 
one, 
the lovely 
negligee was completed. 
It is a fitting garment for 
any girl’s wardrobe, and 
we are all grateful to Miss 
Pennsylvania for the idea. 

Another clever girl told 
me recently how she made 
one in very much the same way of a pink flowered organdy that had 
a silk lining. As the organdy was very sheer she used the silk lining, 
too, and the effect was bewitching. 

Maybe I am too ambitious, but I am sure, if I owned either one of 
these gowns, I should want a pair of those lovely boudoir slippers of 


sal fh 
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Prettily Trimmed with Swiss and Ribbon 


They have very low heels and fluffy pompons 


on the toes — perfect dears they are, and cost only two dollars. Maybe 
somebody will make you a vacation gift of a pair, if you’re real good! 


OU will all be interested, I know, in a new correspondent from 
While visiting at a friend’s house, she writes, she 
spoke so admiringly of a pair of 


oft green portitres in the house that 
friend volunteered interesting 
information as to their origin and hanging. 
“Behold,” said she, ‘‘the shects of my great- 
grandmother, dyed and yet living. I could 
not bear to sleep between linen sheets, and 
so I dyed these this lovely soft shade of green 
to harmonize with my living-room furnish- 
ings, and they are quite its chief ornament 
now, are they not, and cost nothing but 
some dye and my time.” Then she said 
that her sister, who owned another pair of 
the same quality, dyed hers a Wedgwood 
blue and therefrom made for herself a stun- 
ning linen suit—and these were both such 
clever and practical ideas that our English 
contributor thought they would interest us 
girls, and I am sure they do. 


her some 


NTERESTING, too, is the one from a new 

American correspondent, who says she let 
her grandmother’s sheets remain their 
natural color, and has made from them a 
handsome cream-colored linen coat suit. 
Hurrah for the sheets of our grandmothers! 
I wish there were more of them. J’ve an 
idea that I'd rather have them stay sheets— 
but that is a matter of taste. Wel! —— 

“*Can you use my idea for a pretty and in- 


expensive summer dress trimming?” asks 


directions for making it are so casy: buy a 
enty cents, and cut it into strips half a yard 
de. Stamp and embroider these strips with 
n hem them and add an edging of narrow 


When finished they make the prettiest possible trimming for 
a plain waist, and cost about fifteen or twenty cents each.”’ 


“My brother ‘Tom, who is a draftsman,” says his sister, “has many 
large pieces of vellum, or tracing-cloth, which become useless after the 


= for a 
fine texture. 


Old piqué skirts are 






buy all of them. 
interest—and it hurts me to destroy those I cannot use, but the girls 
ask me to do this—and soI do unless return postage is inclosed, but I 


don’t like to one bit. 


keep on a-smilin’.” 


The 


prints are made. After soaking and boiling they are very white and of a 
From this cloth I made my waist, every seam of which 
I put together with Venetian ladder work. 


It is a beauty!” 
now being converted into carriage coverlets, 


bootees and caps for the baby, and into lingerie waist cases, lingerie 


hats, four-in-hand ties, braided belts 
and chatelaines for ourselves. 


ID crépe tissue-paper, damp- 
ened, makes a magic paint- 
brush to recolor your faded flowers; 
or else by cutting off the outer leaves 
you can reduce them to the size of 
buds, fresh and new-looking, since 
the inner leaves are still ‘n good 
< olor. 

Mabel can make stunning new 
*‘minstrel”? collars for five cents 
apiece and they cost fifty cents and 
more in the shops. One-eighth of a 
yard of striped percale at fifteen 
cents a yard will make two collars, 
or one collar and a butterfly tie. 
When they are embroidered in dots 
to match the stripe they are most 
satisfactory and becoming. Good 
parts of men’s cast-off shirts can be 
utilized this way, too. 

The suggestion which comes from 
a Massachusetts girl for a traveler’s 
gown may perhaps demand a rem- 
nant of new silk or challis, though 
you may have an old dress that can 
be made over this way. You will 
need about seven or eight yards of 
material for the gown to be made in 
Empire style. Of the same material 
make a cushion-cover about eight- 
een inches square, and a dainty cap. 
This is so convenient to wear with 
the gown to the dressing-room on a 
train. During the daytime tuck 
the cap and the gown, neatly 
folded, into the case and you 
will have a handy cushion for 
naps. 

And now farewell. My very 
best thanks to all the girls who 
have sent such dear letters. I 
wish, oh! so much, that I could 
y are all read lovingly and with the greatest 


New ideas are always welcome and will be gen- 
erously paid for as usual. 
P.S. Here is a cute motto: “Jes’ keep on a-hopin’ if yo’ ’specs to 


Yours affectionately, DOLLY. 
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Don’t you want 

to try a shoe that 
really fits like a 
glove? A shoe of 
graceful, beautiful 
lines, that feels per- 
fectly comfortable on 
your foot and yet looks 
more attractive than any 
shoe you have worn? 

If so, ask your dealer to 
show you the La France Shoe 
for Women—the shoe which 
has most successfully com- 
bined beauty and comfort. 























If your dealer does not carry the 
« La France, write us and we will 
send you a beautifully illustra- / 
ted Brochure of Spring Styles. 7 


Williams, Clark & Co. 
362 Washington Street 
Lynn, Mass. waar 
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MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


C0 0S) AA 


“Silent as the Stars.”’ = 


The Practical Family Car 


— Perfected by five years’ experience man- 
ufacturing this one model. Built to carry the 
family — strong, enduring, reliable — and su- 
premely easy riding, because of its four full 
elliptic springs and perfectly balanced engine. 

— Has the simplest control and mechanism 
of any automobile and will give you all the 
real enjoyment of motoring and long-con- 
tinued, satisfactory service — with the assur- 
ance of little expense in maintenance. A 
car that hundreds of women are driving today 
with safety and confidence; you can drive 
and care for it yourself, 















**It’s a pleasure and not a crucifying 
luxury to own a Northern.’’ 


Let us send you Catalog giving full details. 













24 H. P. $1600. 
F. O. B. factory, fully equipped 
vith five lamps, horn and tools. 











. THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. _) 











is the most stylish hand bag 
for the woman of fashion. 
Made of the finest imported 
goat skinin black, white,tan, 
brown, red, green, grey and 
navy blue, it is adapted to 
nany uses fromaconvenie! 

shopping bag to a recepta- 
cle for the opera glasse 
and pocket book, 





Size Price 
7%x 8% $1 
me 9% oa 5 1.5 
8%x10%.... 
For sale at the best dry goods 
stores. If one cannot supply 


you, send dealer's name and 
price, stating size and ylor 
ed, and we will mail postpaid in U.S 
la on receipt of postal order 


__ —= ae 
i =} bs 
The “Anthony” Belt is designed as a neat- 
shirtwaist belt, being curved to fit the figure. 
same colors as the bags. Sizes 24 to 30 inches, 50 cer 
Extra sizes, black only, 32 to 36 inches, $1.00. 
paid on receipt of postal order if dealer hasn't it. 
Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 
Insist on getting the genuine ‘‘Anthony’’ Bags and Belts 
at dealers, and look for label on each. 
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14033-14028 


BE RAE erry gO ee 


14030-14031 











The Dainty Gown of Rose- -_ 
Pink Linen Directly Above is / 
Embroidered in White; the j ‘ 


Edges of the Front of the Bod- 
ice Should be Buttonholed. 


ee 


Ihe Second Design in the 


_ AR LEE 


Group Above Gives Long 


Lines to the Figure. The Frock 


Would be Pretty in Either Light 
or Dark Blue. 











JZ ; These 
Backs of Gowns on Left of Page 





14032-14029 - 
Lace May be Combined with the Fes- 
toons of Dots in This White Linen Dress, 
or the Bands Above the Dots May be 
Worked in Raised Satin Stitch. 


Transfer patterns can be supplied for the three numbered designs illustrated. Dre 


also come. 


fifteen cents each. 
waist and hip measures for skirts 
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uncertainty as to where to begin and where to place the design. 
made up of complicated sections which must be fitted together are 


entirely of dots. 


’ 


ri 








) 
i 
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Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 





sarily a formidable undertaking to embroider a wasl 


I really believe it seems 


not nec 


The thing which makes us afraid to undertake 


pretty frocks, you see, 
linen. Besure to get a round-thread quality such as is known 
in the shops as ‘‘art”’ linen. 
beautiful soft colors. 


This comes in white and in 
There is also the natural-colored linen 


ig, yan let me tell you something about the method of 
embroidering the dots. Somebody may tell you that it 
is hard to make them round and even; but by the time you 
have embroidered one of these ou will have had so 
much practice and will have made that you 
will have learned to consider them very simple. In the fn 

place, avoid getting them too large. Place the first row of 
underlay stitches across the dot, well within the outline; 
the next row at right angles to this first, still within the out 
line. Now you may lay a few stitches diagonally over these 


ZOWNS y 


so many dot 


two layers, and then cover this underlay work with a seri: 
of stitches taken exactly into the outline, laying the first stitch 
across the centre of the dot. Work one side, and then slip 
the thread under the stitchery on the wrong side and work 
the other side of the dot from the centre also. Cover al! 
the dots in one garment in the same direction. 

You may vary the style of these dots, especially the large 
ones which form the centre of the designs, by outlining them 
with tiny dots. A solid dot thus surrounded with small dots 
or with French knots is a very pretty centre for the radiating 
small dots; or you may outline the little circle and fill it in 
with French knots, or you may work half of it solid and 
half of it in seed stitch. 

You place the design on a full width of linen, about 
twenty-eight inches long, for the front of the blouse. Cut 
the breadth for the back of the blouse twenty-two inches 
long and put the two sections of the design on each edge, 


allowing an inch to turn under for the buttons and button 


holes. The collar and cuff bands can be placed in the 
centre of this breadth. The front breadth of the ki ! 
be cut from the half width of linen, and then by turning yo 
side gores, one up and one down, you can cut two from or 
breadth of linen. Thus by planning you can get one of the 
frocks out of eight yards of linen one yard wide 


You see, lam being very practical, because 


people consider an embroidered linen gown to be an extrav 


agant elegance; whereas, if the girl will do the work herself, 
it is really an economical costume, and certainly one which 
: . . : ++} RE RR er 
Is most dainty, fresh and charming, with an individual 





all its 


I shall be glad to answer by mail any 


own. 

y questions about 
these embroidered dresses or any other needlework prob- 
lems. In every inclose a 

envelope with your letter. 


case 


stamped and addressed 


if 





y 
o to the amatcur, more from the standpoint 

of the mechanism of the gown itself than from the technique of 
embroidery. 





more 
less difficult to handle, considered from the “making-up” standpoint, 
a pattern composed of very simple motifs need not dismay the amat 


There is nothing so satisfactory for a summer gown 


5 patterns to which these designs 
Plain waist, No. 3576 (to be tucked as illustrated ), is used with embroidery patterns Nos. 14033 and 14030 

with embroidery pattern No. 14032. Skirt pattern No. 3902 is used with embroidery pattern No. 14028 ; 
embroidery pattern No. 14031; and skirt pattern No. 3370 with embroidery pattern No. 14029. Price for transjer and dre 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the number of pattern, bust measure for waists, and 


ur. 
are decorated with designs composed 


Natural or Brown Linen Would 
Make a Serviceable Coat Suit 
Like that Shown Above; the 
White Embroidered Dots of 
Graduated Sizes are Stylish. 


4 
The Fourth Frock Above is of 
Violet Linen, and the E.mbroid- 
ery on it is So Distributed as to 
Give a Continuity of Design to 
the Entire Gown. 











as Backs of Gowns on Right of Page 








Another White Linen Garden Dress in 
Which the Lines of the Dot Design are 


Very Graceful, and Because of Their 


Sweep are Becoming to Any Figure. 


can be applied 
Waist No 
skirt pattern No 


3054 
3788 with 
» patterns 


and inciasing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Lord & Laylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





whether you know it or not, im- 
proves on closer acquaintance — 
you might buy other hosiery and 
gradually educate yourself toward 
“ONYX” Perfection, but if you be- 
gin with “ONYX” there will be no 
need to look further—the numbers 
following will verify our statement. 


For Women 

151 K: Black Gauze Cotton, Garter top, 
spliced heel, sole and toe. Price, 50c. 
109 K: Black Sea Island Gauze. Cotton, 
Spliced sole. Price, 50¢c. 
500 S: Black Gauze Lisle, Garter splic- 
ing, re-enforced seam, heel, sole and toe, 
Price, 50c. 

310/13: Black Six-thread Lisle heel and 
toe, four-thread all over. Price, 50c. 
409 K: Black Gauze Silk Lisle, soft, 
glossy, flexible. Price, 50c. 


fixtra Wide Fose 
121/79: Black Gauze Lisle, re-enforced 
heel, sole and toe. Price, 50c. 
130 K: Black Silk re-enforced 


Lisle, 
heel, sole and toe. Price, 75c. 





if 

| Special Value 

| 106 — Pure Thread Silk, Black and all 

| colors—unquestionably the best value 

} in America—every pair guaranteed. 
Pure Dye. Price, $2.25. 

| 








for Men 

E 310: Lisle, Black and Colors—special 
value, Price, 50c. 

E 325: Silk Lisle, Black and Colors — 
none better. Price, 50c. 

Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or 
write Dept. A. We will direct vou to 
nearest Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt 
of price any number as above stated. 


New York 





Broadway 






















“DOMESTIC” 


lrade Mark 


Rubber Gloves 


Keep your hands smooth and soft; free from 
stain and danger from infection. 

lor Gardening, caring for babies’ linen, 
Washing Dishes. 

One hour’s wear will protect and beautify 
your hands. They are light and flexible. 

Made from Pure Rubber by a special process 
and will outwear half a dozen pair of ordi- 
nary cheap Rubber Gloves. 


Ask Your Druggist For Them 
If he hasn’t them send us $1.00 and we 
will forward a pair postage paid. Give size of 
kid glove usually worn, 


Descriptive Booklet Free. 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 
Original Manufacturers. Thirty Years’ 
aA Sats : Rontleek” Wat 





t 


Experience 
r Bott 


guaranteed for two years. 


Drop us postal for Ivr 1] Catalog 

















EQUOT | 


SHEETS ° 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


Ky) 








All Widths All Sizes 


Manufactured by the 


NAUMKEAG 
Steam Cotton Company 


Incorporated 1839 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 

‘THIS cotton has a great reputation for 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY and 
can be obtained either made up in Sheets 

and Pillow Cases or by the yard. 
ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED. Ask your dealer for them. 

PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 
Boston and New York 
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OPLE have the way of speaking of 
annuals as if they were the merest 
makeshifts in gardening, a kind of 
temporary filling for beds and flower 
borders, to be replaced by something 
better at the earliest possible moment. 
If one lives the year round in one 
place it is necessary to have other planting, but for 
the summer home in the mountains or at the seashore 
or in the country, for the city back yard and the 
home-made “roof-garden,” annuals are invaluable. 

In the garden world the hardy perennials are like 
those old families in a small community who can never 
see any reason whatever for going outside their native place, and if 
ever they do must have the soil and climate precisely to their liking. 
Annuals, on the other hand, are perfect cosmopolitans and the most 
daring of adventurers besides. Some are citizens of Europe, many 
are from Africa, South America, Mexico, Australia or the East Indies. 
Some are tropical plants, belonging in their own country to stately and 
respected families of perennials, but none has the slightest objection 
to spending a summer with whoever cares to give it garden room. 
In fact, through their representatives one may have all the kingdoms 
of this world within the modest confines of a back-yard fence and at 
a cost of about half a dollar—which is a cheering thought to any one 
whose means are not unlimited. 





How to Succeed with Annuals 


N THE first place, buy your seeds at first hand from reliable seeds- 
men: it is as necessary to have fresh seed as to havea fresh yeast- 
cake if one would have results, and fresh seed can be had only direct 
from the best seedsmen. Get single colors, not mixed packets, then 
when planting vou know precisely what you are doing. 

Starting seed in boxes in the house requires much more plant wisdom 
than is needed for sowing them outdoors—it is the difference between 
raising chickens by an incubator and intrusting most of the responsi- 
bility to an experienced hen; therefore, if you are not an expert you 
will find it much simpler, much less disappointing, to wait until May, 
and then start the seeds outdoors, where Dame Nature does some of 
the looking out for them. 

Candytufts, California poppies, coreopsis, cornflowers, Japanese 
pinks, mignonettes, nasturtiums, petunias, poppies, portulacas, sweet 
alyssums and sweet peas prefer being sown where they are to grow; 
other annuals benefit by transplanting. , 

If you have cold-frames or hot-beds by all means sow your seeds 
there as late as May first; you will gain a great deal of time, and on 
cold nights it is a simple matter to cover them. If you haven’t these 
first aids to gardening—and even if you have—make a ‘‘ seed-bed.”’ 
Choose a sheltered place, the shaded part of the day, and near enough 
the house to be conveniently under youreye. ‘The soil should be light 
and warm, inclining to sand and enriched with commercial fertilizer 
or sheep manure. It need not be dug more than a foot in depth. 
Make the soil smooth and level and then sow the seed in narrow rows; 
you will not be so liable to mix the infants up with each other nor to 
mistake them for growing weeds. Be sure to have paths at convenient 
distances so that you can reach all the seedlings without stepping on 
any. Make the seed-bed large enough so that the first sowing will 
take up Only about a quarter of the whole seed space. Water with a 
fine spray and keep moist until the seeds have germinated. A well- 
known rule is to cover a seed four times its depth. More seeds are lost 
by too deep planting than by too shallow. ‘There are a few seeds which 
require special treatment. Japanese morning-glories germinate better 
if one files a notch in the shell. 

After two or three leaves have formed the infant seedlings should 
be transplanted until they stand about four inches apart. If there is 
an abundance of seedlings and you have scant time you may pull up 
the intervening infants until the little things which are left stand at the 
right distance, but this is a rather hard-hearted process. If the little 
seedlings are growing too tall and ‘‘leggy” they may be “pinched 
back.” ‘This induces more root growth. When they are three or four 
inches high transplant again until they are six inches apart. They 
will then make rapid growth and soon be ready for transplanting. 

Always choose a cloudy day or late afternoon for this operation. Be 
very careful of the roots. A woman gardener’s suggestion of taking 
a shallow biscuit-tin, half-filling it with water and setting the infants 
in this during transit, is an excellent one. 

If you have heroism enough to pick off the first buds and let. the 
plant get a little more strength before flowering it will more than repay 
you later. This is very important. 


What to Plant in Half a Dozen Beds 


HE following beds are supposed to be from three feet and a half 

to five feet in width; if wider, a fourth row can be added either of 
lower plants at the front, or of taller plants at the back. Sweet peas 
could be used at the back of any of the borders given below. For a 
wide border use cosmos; for one to be seen from a distance, sun- 
flowers are good. 


es ce ; | 
| 1. Zinnias (salmon pink and | II. Sweet Peas 


maroon) Mourning Bride 

Shirley Poppies and Corn- | Yellow and white annual 
flowers | Lupin | 
| Edging of Dwarf Sweet | Edging of Dianthus (Salmon _ | 
Alyssum | King) | 
L < —— 2S ee 


the poppies and cornflowers have gone by, pull up the stalks and move 
forward the alternate zinnias so that they stand a foot apart. For II. 
Bring forward the seedlings of Mourning Bride after the lupin has passed. 


| 

| III. Coreopsis atrosanguinea | IV. Double row of Gladioli 

White Petunias (pink and white and pale 
California Poppies yellow) 

(edging) White or pink Balsam 

Edging of Phlox Drum- 

mondii 

| 


III. Is for a shady place. IV. When double rows are used, as with the 
gladioli, set the plants alternately—so: x : 2. = x x 
Oe xs) -x-s = 2 


V. Nicotiana (Tobacco Plant) VI. African Marigolds (yellow | 
warf Nasturtiums | | and orange) 
(maroon-red and yellow) Blue and white annual | 
Edging of Dwarf French | | Larkspur 
| Marigolds Edging of Mignonette | 
= ee : ; : 
V. Will grow for anybody. VI. Perhaps the most difficult. After the 


larkspur has gone by push forward the surplus marigolds, which will 
bloom until frost. 
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Annuals Not Often Planted, but Easy to Grow 


ft ERE are a few of the annuals perfectly easy to grow, 
but which, for some reason or other, one rarely 
sees in gardens: 

CLARKIAS. These are among the many handsome 
Californians. They like a rather warm soil but are 
easily grown and bloom profusely. Clarkia elegans 
bears long racemes of flowers rather like carnations. 
The colors vary from white to purple or salmon-white. 
Clarkia pulchella is even more showy. Sow early in 
May in partial shade. Thin until the plants are six to 
twelve inches apart. 

EUCHARIDIUMS are cousins of the Clarkias, lower-growing plants, 
only one foot high, with rose-purple flowers in great quantities. 
E. grandiftorum and E. Brewert are the best kinds. 

GODETIA (Satin Flower) is a very handsome annual, wide open 
flowers in delicately lovely colors and petals of satiny texture. They 
are good for entire beds, for edging a border, for pots, for growing in 
shaded places, and bloom best in a poor, rather thin soil. Sowin May. 
Thin the plants until they stand a foot and a half apart —this is import- 
ant. The best species are grandiflora and amena. The best varieties 
are Rosamond, The Bride, Duchess of Albany and Lady Albemarle. 
Godetias will bloom from June until October. 

PHACELIAS are charming plants and rarely seen. Sow early and 
give the plants a rather cool, moist position. Best varieties Parryz and 
Whitlavia, the latter also known as Whitlavia grandiflora. 

ANNUAL CAMPANULAS are a delight to any one who is unfamiliar 
with them. C. macrostyla has large violet flowers and makes a plant 
three feet high. C. Loreyt is a lovely little annual. 


ox 


GIL1As bloom in any situation, can be planted at any season, charm- 
ing little plants-—do best in a light soil. G. tricolor the best. 


Coxiinsia, Needs a sunny position and plenty of water. 


Ture Poppy (F1unnemannia). The foliage resembles the California 
poppy’s, but the flowers, which appear in late summer and autumn, 
are like yellowtulips. Itremains in bloom forsix weeks, and if cut the 
flowers may be kept for ten days. 

BUTTERFLY FLOWER (Schizanthus). Interesting orchidlike flow- 
ers. Height, one foot to two, very free-blooming and of the easiest 
culture. Best varieties, Grahami, pinnatus, retusus. Wisetonensis is 
the best for pot culture. All are good for cutting and massing. 


ANNUAL Lupins. ‘These bloom in August from May sowings, and 
may be sown to fill the vacant places left after Oriental poppies and 
other early-flowering plants have done blooming; they are of rapid 
growth and bloom plentifully long after frost. The new Hybridus 
roseus is one of the best varieties; H1artwegii, lutens (yellow), muta- 
bilis (various colors), are the best sorts—the last makes a plant three 
feet in height. Lupins are excellent for cut flowers. 

ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. ‘These are altogether different things 
from the heavy-headed show chrysanthemum of the florists and the 
exhibitions. They are graceful, daisylike flowers; the plants, blooming 
profusely from early summer until late frost, average height from a 
foot to a foot and a half; excellent for growing in masses. Sow in the 
seed-bed and transplant later to their permanent homes, or else sow 
where they are to grow, thinning later until the plants are ten inches 
apart. A little pinching back in early life makes these chrysanthemums 
into bushy, sturdy specimens. Of the Tricolor chrysanthemum, 
Burridgeanum and Eclipse are the best varieties, and the double forms 
of C. coronarium are the best. C. segetum grandiflorum is taller grow- 
ing and especially good for cutting. C. multicaule, a dwarf yellow 
sort three inches in height, makes a charming edging. 


et 

ANNUAL SUNFLOWERS. Helianthus cucumerifolius, sown in May, 
will bloom profusely from July until November; plants are about four 
feet high, many-branched, bearing hundreds of small bright yellow 
flowers which may be cut again and again and only bloom the more 
for it; makes an interesting and quite unusual hedge. Sow thickly. 
Of the easiest possible culture. Varieties Stella and Orion very deco- 
rative and especially good for cutting. 

ANNUAL LaRKspuRS. Of more delicacy than the perennial lark- 
spur. Very good for cut flowers. Sow where they are to grow. Give 
plenty of room and good, rich soil. 

ANNUAL GAILLARDIAS bloom all summer, if given good light soil 
and open sunshine. Amblyodon, pulchella, and pulchella variety 
picda, are the best sorts. 

SWEET SULTAN. One of the centaureas—an old annual not often 
planted nowadays but very good for cutting and massing. So also are 
Centaurea Marguerite and Centaurea im perialis. 

MEXICAN FIREBUSH (Kochia tricophela). A very unusual annual; 
each seed produces a plant which looks like a small pyramidal ever- 
green until the middle of August, when it becomes first pink, then 
scarlet, then, in September, a deep crimson. Makesa good hedge about 
three fect anda half high. Also good for massing. Sow in May. 

BROWALLIA. Good for cutting and massing. B. elata and B. grandi- 
flora are the best varieties. 

CRIMSON FLAx (Linum). Very striking and very easy to grow. 

Here are a few others whose names are formidable, perhaps, but 
whose acquaintance it is very easy to make and well worth the five- 
cent price of admission: 

Arctotis grandis, Calandrinia, Gaura, Kauljussia, Leptosyne, 
Lavatera, Gomphrena, Helichrysum, Rhodanthe, Ammobium, 
Acroclinium, Amaranthus caudatus. 


gor 


FOR PoRcH-BoxEs AND WiINDow-BoxEs. Lobbianum nasturtiums, 
petunias, miniature marigolds, Lobelia erinus, candytufts, dwarf chrys- 
anthemums, Browallia. : 

For spring-blooming window-boxes buy pansy plants already grown 
if you haven’t them started, and fill the boxes for a shady side with 
these or forget-me-nots. With plenty of water they bloom all summer. 


For Sus-TRopicar Errects. Giant hemp (Cannabis gigantea). 
Grows to the height of ten feet; very effective, but do not plant it too 
near the house. Castor-oil bean (Ricinus), cosmos, sunflowers — these 
four are the tallest. Lower-growing plants that will harmonize well 
with these are the tobacco plant (Nicotiana sylvestris and N.. colossea) ; 
Solanum Warscewiczoides; also the decorative grasses, Pennisetum 
longistylum or P. villosum, P. Rupellianum, very decorative with its 
crimson plumes, and the ornamental corn Zea Japonica. 


NOTE — With the oncoming gardening season Journal readers need perhaps to be 
reminded that Miss Duncan’s advice, by mail, is cheerfully at their service. Only be 
sure to inclose a Stamped, self-addressed envelope. Address Miss Frances Duncan, in 
care Of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





HEINZ 


Tomato 
Soup 











HAT delicate piquancy 

— how rich and smooth 
—how indescribably good, 
these are your thoughts at first 
taste of Heinz Tomato Soup. 
And there really never was a 
better soup. 

Every material entering into 
it is a result of Heinz exacting 
system of selection and prep- 
aration. ‘Tomatoes,  sun- 
ripened, firm and fresh, en- 
riched with pure cream; no 
meat or stock; then comes the 
seasoning (the real art in cook- 
ing) with spices of virgin 
strength and purity, especially 
ground by Heinz. 

In the sunny, airy Home of 








these good things are blended and 
cooked with a precision that leaves 
no doubt as to uniformity, and the 
finished product comes direct from 
the burnished kettles to you in the 
Heinz Improved Tin—no loss of 
flavor, no exposure, no contamina- 
tion. Let us send our booklet 


“The Spice of Life.” 


‘| H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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sample 

assortinent of 

Educator Crackers 

will be sent postpaid 

on receipt of postal card 
request, 


If You Will Try 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


At Our Expense 

Please also mention the name of your regular 
grocer. These crackers possess a flavor and 
erispness as well as a food-value and health- 

fulness found in no others. 
; Handsome catalogue sent with samples. 
The best dealers sell Educator 

Crackers. 
Johnson Educator 


|) Peay Se Food Co. 
a 206 Tremont Street 


|(—— SEEDS ——_ 


| | Send now for our illustrated catalogue, re 
plete with choicest strains of Vegetable | 
and Flower Seeds. It also contains man) 
engravings and full descriptions and di- 
rections for planting Seeds. Mailed Free. | 


Sherman & Eberle, Box 73, Albany, N.Y. | 























California Bungalow Plans 


Originalin design. Perfection in 
architecture. Send 25c. in stamps 
for booklet. California Bungalow 
Co., Fay Bldg., Los Angeies 
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Take Baby With You 
re -When You Go Out- 


eee -— Fresh air and sun- 
7 shine are always good 
a | Va © @ for parent and child. 
Di, UZ kLOODYD It is an easy matter to 
take baby with you when 
you go out, if you have 
a Fulton Folding Go- 
Cart. You can easily 
fold the cart with one 
hand and take any- 
where — on trains 
and conveyances, 
withouttheslight- 
est inconve- 
nience. You 
really don’t 

know how 
much hard 
work you 
are now 
making 
your- 
self un- 
til you 


' FULTON 
Folding -Go-Cart 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD 


The best cart for mother and baby. It is the 
strongest, most rigid, most comfortable, lightest 
weight and convenient go-cart on the market. 

The popularity of the Fulton is largely due to 
our patented coilspring attachment which absorbs 
all jar and to the fact that the Fulton is the 
only Go-Cart in which baby can recline in 
a perfectly comfortable position. It 
has a high flexible back, affording per- 
fect rest to the shoulders and head of 
the child. The seat, too, is wide and 
roomy. An adjustable pouch attached 
to the foot board is also an exclusive 
Fulton idea, A storm curtain can be 
furnished if desired, 

Don’t overlook these important 
points of superiority, 

The Fulton Folding Go-Cart 
folds to space of 27 ins. long, 15 ins. 
wide and 414 ins. high (see illustration) 
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HESE pictures show in contrast two types of girl whom N THE first picture above are shown an TR, 































pe ; . sad ates sc . : a : “3 cones 4 and can be taken anywhere. Easil 
we meet every day. The first girl uses sense and good skirt and oe 6 som ine in — con pinata hpi pac aid eed y 
i i ight su : qually suitable in the street or in the house, anc o fi 
taste in choosing her clothes, and the one on the right mmer, equally se agg eats at eae : 7 hetlet wnaiting & Velen 
doesn’t —that is all. It isn’t spending a lot of money that both smart and practical. In the simple dignity of this dina tale @aaelinaiee. 
makes the first girl look all right, for with discretion and costume there is undeniably excellent taste: it is smart FES Gun Aten icin wie denne ia eum 
» ° . ; te o- ; acte. ¢ j 2 S who sells the Fulton, write us. If no deale 
taste a girl can dress this way at no great expense. It is that in its air and thoroughly in good taste, and it meets all miu tia ies ME write us, pif no dealer, 
she realizes, for instance, when she buys a tailor-made suit, the small requirements which go to make a well-dressed Sent FREE, tls 
that its essentials are simplicity, suitability and usefulness. woman. AL girl should not imagine that quiet dressing Folded pec Het  fiescrlaaive 
The girl on the right, however, doesn’t reach any of involves losing all style; on the contrary, quietness very MANUPACTURING 
these aims—she only looks conspicuous, which is just often emphasizes style. The FULTON co. 
the one thing a young girl ought not to be. Everything in The second drawing makes plain the incongruity and 35 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
her costume is exaggerated and extreme, and therein lies its vulgarity of wearing the ‘‘ Dutch-neck’’ shirtwaist on the “Sole Manufac purer and Distributers of 
bad taste. She forgets that a dignified skirt doesn’t have street; of sleeves too short for street wear; of the over- | Kulton Folding Go-Carts. 
j - 2 me 1] " - 5 AH @ * | 
to stop at the shoetops to be of comfortable walking-length, ornamented gloves, the dreadfully short skirt and the 
that an exaggerated flare and swing are pang mage ya ee —— ws. for en hat mr rr actigh ond back The Style for 
that her coat should look as if it belonged to her, and not of the head and falling over the neck, and the yansive 
as if made for a wooden manikin, and finally, that her hat ‘“wreath”’ of artificial ‘* puffs ”’ filling in the space between rcv Dressed Men and Women 


should unmistakably fit her head, and should not be so hair and hat—both are in shockingly bad taste and only 


dreadfully testa 


serve to make the wearer ludicrous. | 
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Made of sf 
This Leather 
Are Fashionable 
Because they are 
Handsome and Durable, 
Comfortable, and a color 
Harmonious with any costume. 


Color No. 21 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
Equally suitable for both Men and 
Women. The color makes 
the feet look smaller than a 
more pronounced shade. 
The original high 
finish lasts as 
long as the 
leather 
itself. 
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L Kind teni 
s This is an overlooked field that offers more op- 
\ ‘ . 4 portunities for the financial, mental and spiritual 
— OC. eC 4 y. _- advancement of refined you ing 
——_— women than any other vocati 
The work is original, fascina- 

OR the sake of economy —and of good taste — the first “HE question of the simple evening dress for summet1 ting, Sonne i fits for home 

= ; ™ . or prot¢ onal lite 

girlin the picture above avoids clothes of cheap material does not go long unanswered in face of two contrasting Gus institution is recognized 

ded « , ae e ossibilities like these. The one on the left suggests the as the largest and our course the 

lown with equally che P trimming, and pest ia I . e 1 limity yYOs < r, th re havi jie ke and most practical and emarenene 
quiet, well-made dresses like this one, worn with a dainty use of lawn, dimity or organdy, the waist having yoke ant sive. Our faculty is the largest 
little P ave and undersleeves of fine mull or organdy , and a undersleeves of sheer materials a touch of color is given derma highest sal: pled of any kit 

; = x ret tap aa ogee atnh: garmectes 1. institution. ehave 

hat of good straw trimmed with pretty and durable “ben: by the pretty ribbon belt, with a bow in the back, matching Widre Calin tar ovaniatas Tras awe can ai ply. i 
The result is that she looks well — always the result when the soft ribbon drawn through the hair. Everything here number of our gradu: we s earn from $% 2000 1 » $2500 
‘ } fae : eee a ae i -f any } sr pea: annually Write tuday for interesting catalog ‘‘A 
a girl applies good taste to the choice of her clothes, what- is natural and simple, without any tawdry or unnecessary gah sr inleretbonny Reerciescentey + Siri Allele 
ever the amount of money she may have to spend. trimmings, : : CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 

But her companion is a triumph of bad taste. A top- Then, as a contrast, look at the overdressed young person Established 18 Michigas Blvd. at 12th St., Chicago. 
} . ” . .. } 1] : = _ 15 er Wichizgan,. 
heavy hat burdened with cheap flowers; coarse, cheap lace on the right — her small amount of hair thrust forward in oO Lake ‘ 

overt rimming the blouse; the neck finished with both a an abnormal pompadour and anchored down behind with S ] 

‘lvet band and a huge tulle bow; blouse hanging loose cheap combs. A satin dress of bad cut and worse fit, so Free Lace amp es 
and untidy over a jerked-down belt; sieeves pushed up tight around her body that every movement shows when MAKE YOUR SELECTION AT HOME 
almost to her shoulder —the whole costume shocks our good sd er ge nadia ot suddenly into ? —— train. ia ads patina deal ee 
sense. Ye ery ofte d perhaps not inished with a bolero and sleeves of the coarsest anda . 

x t it is atype seen very often. And p I — theo t eta eel cesage abet French Valenciennes 
the least argument against ‘it is that it is likely to cost far commonest lace, could anything be in worse taste, less in d Enoli 
° Pr . 8 ye 8 roe } 
more than the quiet one without trimming, to say nothing keeping with youthful simplicity and— often, unfortunately an nglish Torchon 
ar a 
of being a great deal more trouble to make. —with a girl’s pocketbook? ; Buy direct from the Importer and save middle- 
Rag \ 6 j man’s profit. Write for FREE SAMPLES now. 
— mere seer er Decatur Lace Co., Dept.11, Decatur, Illl.,U.S.A, 
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The Ideas of a 


WAS talking with three young married 

women not long ago, and was very 
much grieved to hear two of them 
making cynical remarks about the dis- 
illusion that follows shortly after 
marriage. ‘I suppose,’’ one of them 
said bitterly, “it is because we failed 
to find our affinity. I’m quite sure my husband and 
1 are not affinities.” 

The third young woman, who had been keeping 
quiet, suddenly turned upon them and remarked: 
“Girls, my husband is my affinity because he is my 
husband, because I say so, because,] am going to love 
him all my life long, no matter whether he deserves it or not, because I 
simply won’t fuss with him, because I intend to be happy with him.” 

I saw a little sparkle of mirth flash from the eyes of her two friends, 
and one of them whispered to the other: “Isn’t she ‘easy’ ?” 

I could not let the opportunity pass without preaching them a little 
sermon, with their womanly, staunch friend for a text. ‘ Easy,” 
indeed! It was they who were “easy!”—easily touched with a bit of 
opular cynicism, easily influenced by the foolish prattle of weak 
aks which deal in morbid discussions of married love, easily made 
discontented with woman’s lot by hearing other women show a sort of 
reckless courage in declaring unpleasant “facts.” I tried to make 
these young women see that, though their friend was, perhaps, a trifle 
lacking in imagination, she was infinitely more fortunate for her limita- 
tion than they were with all their bitter sophistication. 

But they could not get over the idea that they were especially smart 
in “‘seeing through things.” One thing which they urged with seeming 
triumph was the fact that both of their husbands, who, they declared, 
were not their ‘affinities,’ were more worthy than the husband of 
their friend. “If that is the case,” said I, “are you going to be content 
to allow him to have something better, grander, more worth having 
than your husbands have, who, you declare, are more worthy? Shall 
he have the allegiance, the unfaltering affection, the maternal loy- 
alty of a fine, true woman, while you, merely to escape the charge of 
being ‘easy,’ openly sneer at marriage, admit its failure, and express 
your disappointment in the men you have married ?”’ 


et 


I was So Deeply Touched by the young woman’s unconscious expres- 
sion of one of the greatest truths of life that I have felt ever since as 
if I had been granted a glimpse into the holy of holies—and I have 
rejoiced, too, in the actual embodiment, here in this cynical, smart 
twentieth century, of woman’s noblest possibilities. I can but hope 
that this young woman’s quiet words, spoken gravely and without 
anger, may sink deep into the hearts of her two friends and heal them 
of their bitterness and their false notion of what constitutes real, 
womanly cleverness and understanding of life. I hope they may see 
that their cynicism is mere froth—the cynic does not get down very 
deep—and may realize now, while they are still young, what a mistake 
it is for a woman to take the cynical attitude, or to express the doubts 
and disappointments that often come to us in early married life. 
Women have a natural dread of loving more than they are loved—of 
giving more than they are given—of being deceived or neglected with- 
out the power to retaliate. They forget that retaliation is the poorest 
of all human prerogatives, and revenge the ignoblest passion. 

I wish our young people could have a better understanding of mar- 
riage, its meaning and its possibilities. I wish that women could be 
more willing to meet the experiences of life as steps in their develop- 
ment rather than as cruel trials which they have to bear. 

Our modern young woman is a fair product of the twentieth-century 
idea: she is delicate, ornamental, intellectual, lazy and inordinately 
fond of pieasure. Her mother has taught her many foolish things. 
She has been allowed to think much of ‘attention’’; she has slept late 
in the morning, and had her clothes given to her; she has not known 
where the meals come from; she has only been spoken to in the tone 
of affection or of the gentle affectation of society. Her education, too, 
has been false. Her mind has been unduly cultivated—she has read 
bad books. People have told her that men change after marriage, and 
she is on the lookout for it. She is jealous of her “rights” as a wife. 
More than likely she is determined not to have children. And just 
here it occurs to me that the two cynical young women were of this 
type, while their friend who rebuked them so gravely is a mother. 


or 


Woman, Without the Maternal Instinct, is an immoral creature, and 
I suspect it is this lack, more than anything else, that makes young 
women grow bitter with disillusion. They lack the maternal, which 
properly belongs in woman’s love. Man is the eternal boy, woman the 
eternal mother. If her love is not big enough to make allowance for 
his failings, his weaknesses, she does not deserve to profit by his capa- 
bilities to make a living for her. The wife’s strength must supplement 
his weakness, and vice versa. 

There are many things in life which we wish were not so; but the 
thing to do is to make life yield us something worth having. The 
question, then, seems to be, What is worth having ? 

I wonder what those two married girls wanted, whom I heard 
exchanging bitter sentiments? Well, first of all, each of them wanted 
her husband to remain her lover. She wanted him to send her roses 
and take her to the theatre and to remain in the attitude of devotion 
which belongs to the early stages of passion. Perhaps, too, they were 
a little sick of doing their own work. Maybe their cottages suddenly 
seemed common to them, and the thoughts of beefsteak and potatoes 
intolerable. Perhaps they envied the women in automobiles who were 
passing as we talked, or longed for the elegant things we saw in the 
stores as we walked along. I wish some angel of enlightenment could 
have whispered to them that the serenity and quiet happiness and 
contentment of their friend whose husband was her affinity because 
he was her husband is the best thing life has to offer. 

Women who are allowing furniture, and fabrics, and social entertain- 
ments, and country clubs, and smart equipages to take the place of 
simple human love in their hearts are merely reénacting the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. Would to God they might “arise and go to their 
father’’—or, in other words, turn and seek life’s best happiness where 
it may be found. Happiness does not come by other people’s attitude 
toward us—it comes by our attitude toward other people. Joy in 
married life does not come to a woman through her husband’s feeling 
for her—it comes through her feeling for him. If you are going to 
throttle your love for a man because you suspect him of waning passion 
or of being not quite worthy you may expect to be unhappy. 


eX 


The Intelligent Young Woman is prepared for a certain disillusion 
after marriage. She knows that there are trials of affection and 
respect in the close contact of daily life. The thing that she is not 
prepared for and cannot believe in is the seeming change in man’s 
love. When his mere presence in the room makes her so happy, when 
the tone of his voice and the glance of his eye bring her such delight, 
why will it not always help her through times of domestic difficulty 
and financial worry? I am not condoning man’s fault in this respect 
—for it is a fault, and one which he ought to be ashamed of; but the 
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fact remains that man is notoriously lacking in the 
philosophy that should sustain him through the period 
of waning passion. He gives way to the complete 
reaction, which women, reared in the school of tact and 
self-control, combat with all the strength of their natures. 
He does not try as hard as they do to keep up the ideal 
of a perfect love. Having won the girl and married 
her he quickly gets back to man’s natural attitude of 
self-absorption. 

And here is where the suffering comes in for the 
young woman—she hasn’t any “natural attitude,” save 
that of being courted, admired and caressed. She has 
to find herself. No wonder a turbulent period ensues 
in which she wonders why she was born, why she chose this distracting 
kitchen, or what she saw to admire in the ugly man asleep on the lounge 
when she wishes him to be talking to her and holding her hand. 


ot 


Now, if the Maternal in Her Love would just assert itself she would 
see in him and in the relaxed lines of his face and figure something a 
little pathetic, boyish and helpless, and she would realize at once, as 
she must do later, if they are to be happily married, that in the home 
she must be the greater and stronger, just as he must be so outside, in 
the business world. The young woman should try to realize that her 
desire for constant love-making is a morbid one. She should strive, 
too, to remember that woman’s “‘unquietness”’ is a habit, and one by 
which we waste much nervous force. Silence is not necessarily uncon- 
geniality or “grouchiness’’—it is not a sign your husband has ceased 
to love you merely because he isn’t always talking. He may be very 
tired of talking all day long to customers or clients. Besides, he may 
feel your lack of interest in subjects that interest him. I know many 
young women who do not try to learn any of the details of their hus- 
band’s business, who do not inform themselves on current events or 
politics, yet who are always complaining that their husbands will not 
talk to them. A woman should make herself widely intelligent, for if 
she has a family she will need to know all sorts of interesting things. 
She must be able to command the attention and hold the interest of 
boys and girls of various temperaments. She will never do this by 
letting her mind run in narrow grooves of gossip, or keeping up a 
constant bickering imitation of a love affair with her husband. If she 
is busy with her own personal development she will not have much 
time for idle hours and “disillusion.” 

The girl who finds herself in a new home with a husband who has 
spoken a cross word to her or sat silent through an evening is up 
against the real thing—if I may use this unpardonable slang. She is 
on the eve of learning to be a capable, self-possessed, busy woman. 
There are no hair-splitting questions—no agonizing doubts. You 
have heard of the waning of the honeymoon, and now you witness it. 
You can take it cheerfully, or you can whine or sulk and make matters 
worse. But I say that the thing for you to do is to get busy! This 
business of the housekeeper is one of the pleasantest and most profit- 
able in the world. You chose it when you married. It is this which 
must occupy your business hours and make you as, tired and hungry 
and sleepy as your husband is. These three conditions are three of 
man’s most blessed prerogatives—and should be woman’s, too. Rest 
and food and slumber are all consequent upon them. Very often the 
worst sort of conjugal infelicity comes through the fact that the man is 
tired and hungry and sleepy and the woman is not, having yawned 
over a silly novel and wondered why she was born, all day. 
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The Most Fortunate Thing which can possibly happen to any young 
couple is that children should come soon and often. The wife is then 
provided with an industry which leaves little time for useless repining. 
She is not then required to live on her intellect and fill her heart with 
husks of thought-out things. She has something better to do than to 
think, or read, or paint, or play, or sing, or entertain, or ride, or travel, 
or do church and charity. Let glimpses of such things be her rare 
luxuries—never her occupation. 

Women have gone crazy in late years about “having a good time,” 
and you often hear a woman say bitterly: ‘I don’t have a bit good 
time these days’’—this means that she doesn’t have a lot of money to 
spend and isn’t constantly on the go. Now the women who dress and 
go constantly are not having a good time. ‘They are merely keeping 
up the excitement. One day’s housecleaning, with dinner on the 
kitchen table and the children romping through the dismantled 
upstairs rooms, is worth forty fashionable receptions. I like a happy 
mingling of work and social pleasure, but if I were called upon to choose 
between them I should unhesitatingly say: ‘‘Give me the work.” 

Now the girl who is cherishing the idea that marriage is a disap- 
pointment and love a failure is doing a cheap and commonplace 
thing. Anybody can find those weak spots in life, and anybody can 
succumb to discouragement and petulance. But it is demanded of 
well-bred people that they do not give way to every passing emotion. 
They must be sustained, and sane, and patient, and philosophical. They 
must learn, too, not to seek too passionately for justice—even God the 
Father is Justice tempered with Mercy, while Mary the Mother is all 
Love! Women have much to learn as to the nature of a contract. 
Marriage is, first of all, a contract. Only a fool tries to squirm out 
of a contract. Sensible people make the best of it. You took the 
man for better, for worse. Worse means when he won’t talk or read 
poetry with you, or when he goes to sleep while you are singing 
“T love you truly.” He took you the same way. Worse, from his 
point of view, means when you cook a bad dinner or take a crying fit. 
A woman should beware of crying fits—nothing so hardens a man’s 
heart as tears, nothing makes a woman look so ugly, or a man so 
long for the open air! Thank God when there are children around; 
their mother, if she is half a woman, is ashamed to cry! She dare not 
make the children miserable. Shall she dare, then, to make herself 
miserable ? shall she degenerate into unhappiness, which is the poor 
refuge of the weak mind ? 

5X 


Years Ago One of My Friends Said to Me: ‘Don’t you know that 
any fool can be unhappy?” I stoppedit, right there, though it did seem 
that I had reason for unhappiness. I know now that we never have 
reason for unhappiness; we may have reasons for suffering, we may 
have deep and holy griefs, but happiness comes by bearing them nobly 
and well. Women have a fool idea that they are heroines in life’s 
romance when they are hugging a “real trouble.” 

Come out of it! You are living a second-rate melodrama when you 
allow life to seem a disappointment to you. Do not be so afraid of the 
humdrum and the commonplace—these words are often misused— 
and nothing is more hackneyed than woman’s story of her ill-treatment 
at the hands of man. Just now it is painfully more common to see 
women morbidly questioning destiny than to see them energetically 
taking hold of common, daily life. If you wish to be really brave and 
“game” take the big, cheerful, believing attitude of the woman who 
said: “‘My husband is my affinity because he is my husband.” 
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For housecleaning nothing 
equals this handy, all-’round 
Cleanser. It is a natural cleans- 
er, free from acid, caustic 
or alkali; mechanical, not 
chemical, in its action. Never 
roughens the hands, but 
keeps them soft and white. 








Old Dutch Cleanser takes 
the place of soap, soap-pow- 
ders, scouring-bricks, and 
metal-polishes —does all 
their work, and does it better. 
This one cleanser cleans, 
scrubs, scours and polishes every - 
thing throughout the house. 











Old Dutch Cleanser cleans 
everything in the easiest and 
quickest manner, saving time 
and labor and the cost of 
several old-fashioned cleaning 
compounds, It is too fine to 
scratch, yet no dirt can resist 
its action. 





Sold by grocers in large, 
sifting-top cans, 10c. If your 
grocer hasn't it, send us his 
name and 10c in stamps for a 
full-size can. Also write 
Dept. 106 for free booklet, 
“Hints for Housewives,” a 
great help in housecleaning. 
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The Cudahy Packing Co. 


So. Omaha, Neb. Branch, Toronto, Can. . 
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panes, is particularly worth noticing. 


|‘ ITS setting of old oak trees this artistic bungalow is entirely at home. 
tains eight rooms and bath. The overhanging bay-window of the living-room, showing a group of four windows with small square 


Inside, the walls are paneled to the plate-rail and plastered above. 
and living rooms have exposed beams with plaster in the intervening spaces. 


It is built of shingles stained a reddish brown and con- 


The ceilings of the dining 
Designed by F. E. Brooks. 
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\ we H a compact little home like this an orderly house- 
wife can easily keep it looking trim and neat with very 

little work. 

anda 


There are six rooms and bath on the 


large attic above. Designed by J. H. Jones. 


first floor 


are 
furnace 


HIS is an admirable example of the shingled type of 
bungalow. In and bath 
The house is equipped with a 

Designed by G. E. Bragdon. 


arrangement the seven rooms 
exceedingly attractive. 


and electric wiring. 
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| pele this well-planned, white-trimmed bungalow is a 
t most delightful setting of flowers, vines and lawn. The 
floor plan shows six large rooms and bath, two open red brick 
fireplaces and acemented cellar. Designed by A. B. Penney. 


was actually built for $3000. 


feature of the exterior. 


LARGE family could be comfortable and happy in the 
eight cozy rooms of this bungalow, and — just think! — it 
The rustic porch is a pretty 
Designed by George J. Webster. 





















































ieee only $3000 it is possible to build a six-room bungalow 

like this one. Does it not look attractive? The porch, 

extending across the front of the house, makes a fine living- 
mon warm days. Designed by Cavenaugh. 


HE cobblestone chimney and pillar add the right note of 


variety to this bungalow, which has six rooms and bath. 


A brown stain has been used on the walls and the porch steps 
are of cement. 


Designed by Lester Moore. 
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All confectionery looks 


about alike. You have to 
buy it and try it to know it. 

Necco Sweets are so much 
better than ordinary confec- 
tionery that they are given a 
name and seal to identify 
them. 


Among 600 different vari- 
eties are 


error (Koeriates 


the best you ever tasted — 
smooth, fine, dainty centers— 


crisp, thick, rich coats of best 
chocolate. 


Wholesome 
and good —al- 
ways the same 
—a _ reputation 
for quality to 
sustain. 

Ask for Necco 
Sweets—look 
for this seal. 

At all dealers 
who sell high 
grade goods. 


j’ NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Summer and Melcher Sts. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


290 PLANS 
only D Fe 2 Silver and | 


14c for Postage 


The new edition of “Modern Homes 
ing 200 designs of practical homes, double houses, flats 
and apartments built in frame, stone, brick, cement, etec., 
costing from $800 to $20,000, showing views, floor plans 
and estimated cost of each house with price of plans. 


DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS 
of 68 designs of 
houses 






Trade Mark 














»’ contain- 


A new book 
s, bungalows and low-cost 


ent for 25e and 5e postage. 
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sulniner cottage 
from $300 to $9000, ¢ 
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Daverman’s No. 52 





This house has been built over 2000 times in all parts of 
world for $1600 to $2200 3 
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} BRS enehy COMplete. Full blue print 


| } working plans, specifications 
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= - Monthly Magazine $1.00 





} ; end for Art In Architecture, 
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eed and furnishing bscription 
Tha $1.00 per year 
These books are the best t men wren oReane Modern 
= ’ alone equals any $2 architectural book on the market 


Send for them now while the edition lasts 


J. H. Daverman & Son, Architects, (398 Porter Block, 


Established 1882 

















A Good Oil Can 


filled with that famous 3-in-One 
oil for only 1oc. This "0 il 
offer covers a limited num- 
ber of cans and is solely to 
introduce 3-in-One to new 





people. The can or 

the oil alone is worth asf ; and 
toc. If you have A polishing 
never tried ZS»\ furniture, 
3-in-One for io preventing 


rust on any metal 
surface, do it now. 
Wrap a dime in a 
cleaning piece of paper and mail to 
Three-In-One Oil Co. 
{a 55 Broadway New York City 


= By return you get the can 


| Full of 3-in-One 


lubricating 
any mech- 
anism, t 
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Pee S INVISIBLE LYCS 

If used your waist will fit smoother, the skirt will q 
hang truer you will appear more graceful. 

Triangle ends are a real im- HEREITIS | 
provement over silk loops or ( ) ; 
any other metal ¢ Smooth k 
seams — no slipping or turning. u 
All sizes, black or white. 2doz. i 
eyes, sc, with Spring Hooks, 
10oc. Sold only in envelopes. wWrtL NOT RUST i 

| PEEL BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 














| SCRIPTURE CAKE RECEIPT 


| Newand delicious. Every woman will want it. Sent postpaid. 


| BAKER CONFECTION CO., 27 GASTON 8ST., BOSTON 10c 
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IX—The Riddle of the 
Lion and the Bees 


N THE side of 
‘@) a green hill, in 

the midst of the 
Promised 
Land, lived a man 
named Manoah and his 
wife. They belonged to 
the tribe of Dan, but 
had stayed behind when 
the six hundred went 
out to settle in the land 
of Laish. In the dis- 
tance, along the edge of 
the sky, lay the sea, and 
between the hill and the 
sea were miles and miles 
of yellow cornfields, 
with vineyards here and 
there, and groves of 
olive trees. But all of 
this fair country be- 
longed tothe Philistines. 
And the Philistines and 
the Children of Israel 
were enemies, and after 
the six hundred boldest 
men of Dan had gone 
the Philistines were 
very bad to those who 
were left. Indeed, all of 





























X—The Secret of 
Strength 


AMSON was 
not the captain 
of an army, 

__—_}] like Joshua and 

Barak and Gideon. He 

fought the Philistines 

alone. He liked to go 
out by himself when 
they were not looking 
for him and _ surprise 
them. The favorite 
stories of the Israelites 
were the adventures of 

Samson, as the favorite 

stories of the Greeks 

were the adventures of 

Hercules. 

One time, they said, 
he caught three hundred 
foxes and tied their 
tails together, and in 
each knot he put a 
lighted torch, and away 
went the foxes with the 
firebrands into the 
standing corn and 
burned it down. 

Another time the 
Philistines were after 




















him, and he let his neigh- 





the Children of Israel 
were afraid of them. 

Now as Manoah and his wife looked out from their hillside over the 
Philistine country they said often one to another: ‘Oh, that we had a 
good, stout son to defend us against our enemies in our old age!” And 
one day when Manoah came home from work his wife said: ‘‘ What do 
you suppose happened today? A strange man stopped and spoke to 
me, and said that we would have a son. I was so frightened that I 
forgot to ask him whence he came, and he did not tell his name. 
Indeed, I didn’t know whether he was a man or an angel. But he 
said that our prayer would be answered and that God would send 
us a son.” 

The next day the strange man came by again, and Manoah’s wife 
was in the field, and she saw him and called her husband. And Manoah 
said: ‘‘Are you the man who spoke to my wife yesterday ?”? And he 
said: “Iam.” And Manoah said: ‘“‘ Let thy words come to pass. Only 
tell us how to bring up the child that he may be strong and sturdy.” 
And the angel answered: ‘Let neither the mother nor the child taste 
either grapes or wine, and never let his hair be cut.’””, Then Manoah 
brought out bread and meat and laid t. ™m on a rock, and there was 
fire burning by the rock, and somehow- whether the flame dazzled 
their eyes or the smoke was blown in their faces so that they could not 
see—when they looked the man had disappeared. 

Then days passed and days passed, and God sent the child, as the 
man had said, and his hair was so yellow and his face was so bright 
that they named him Samson—that is, “The Little Sun.”” He grew 
up a stout lad, the strongest in the neighborhood. He never tasted 
either grapes or wine, and every year his hair grew:longer and longer, 
till they braided it in seven big braids hanging down his back. But 
if the boys with whom he played ever said anything about the length 
of Samson’s hair, they said it when Samson could not hear them, for 
they were very careful not to make him angry. Nobody could throw 
so high nor jump so far nor run so fast as Samson. 
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T LAST it became time for Samson to be married, and he fell in love 
with a Philistine girl who lived in a place called Timnath. And 
Samson went down one day with his father and mother to call upon the 
father and mother of the girl, and there came out a young lion from a 
vineyard and roared against Samson. And Samson caught the lion 
and killed him with his hands. Then after a while, as the wedding 
day drew near, Samson and his father and mother went again to 
Timnath to the marriage. And as they went they passed the place 
where Samson had killed the lion, and behold, among the dry bones 
of the lion there was a swarm of bees, and Samson took some of the 
honey and gave it to his father and mother, and they went along the 
way eating it. 

Now it was the custom in those days, when there was a wedding, 
to have a long party, sometimes for a week. The guests came from 
far and near, and there were great feasts every day and games of all 
kinds between meals, and one of the favorite games was to tell rid- 
dles. The bridegroom would think of some strange thing and would 
tell about it in some strange sentence which would be very hard to 
understand; and all the others would try to guess it. And whoever 
was wise enough to make the right guess first was given a prize. But 
if nobody could guess aright they all gave prizes to the bridegroom. 
And Samson told a riddle. And his riddle was this: ‘Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” And 
the wedding guests tried to guess the riddle; one said this, and another 
said that, but none was right. The game was that if any of the thirty 
guests could find out the riddle within seven days Samson was to give 
every man a shirt and a suit of clothes, but if they could not guess it 
they were to give him thirty shirts and thirty suits of clothes. So the 
seventh day came and nobody guessed the riddle. Now the guests had 
gone to Samson’s wife and said: “If you don’t make your husband tell 
you the answer to the riddle and then tell us we will burn down your 
house.” So Samson’s wife came to him every day and cried and cried, 
and said: “‘ You don’t love me. If you loved me you would tell me the 
answer to the riddle.”” But he said: ‘‘I have not told even my father 
and my mother.” At last, however, on the seventh day she begged so 
hard that Samson told her, and straight she went and told the wedding 
guests. So just as the sun was going down on the evening of the 
seventh day they came to Samson, boasting and laughing, and they 
said: ‘What is sweeter than honey? and what is stronger than a 
lion?” Thus they guessed the riddle, and Samson paid the forfeit of 
thirty shirts and thirty suits of clothes. 


DRAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT bors tie him with ropes 
and leave him ona rock. 
And three thousand Philistines were in pursuit, and when they saw 
him they gave a great shout and rushed upon him, and he burst the 
ropes and picked up a dry bone—the jawbone of an ass—and fought 
the Philistines with it so that they fled like frightened sheep. 

Once he was in the town of Gaza, which had stout walls around it, 
and they thought that they had him fast. But in the night he took the 
great gates of the city and picked them up, and the posts with them, 
and carried them off. And when the Philistines awoke in the morning 
Samson was gone, and there were the gates away up on the side of a 
hill. 

But at last, after Samson’s wife was dead, he fell in love with another 
Philistine woman, whose name was Delilah, and she was a false friend. 
For the Philistines said to Delilah: ‘‘Come now, get Samson to tell 
you the secret of his strength that we may have the mastery of him, 
and we will give you eleven hundred pieces of silver.” And she 
promised to do it. 

So Delilah said: ‘Tell me, Samson, what is the secret of your 
strength ? What is the way to bind you so that you cannot get loose ?” 
And Samson answered: “If I were bound with seven new bow-strings I 
should be as weak as any other man.” And Delilah said: ‘Oh, 
Samson, let me try; let me see if I can tie you so that you cannot get 
free.” And Samson held out his arms, and she tied seven new bow- 
strings tight about him with hard knots. And the lords of the Philistines 
were in the next room, waiting. And Delilah cried: “The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson!” And he started up and broke the bow-strings 
as if they were strings which had been scorched in the fire. So the 
secret of his strength was not known. 
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a the next day Delilah teased Samson again to tell the secret. 
““You mocked me yesterday,” she said, ‘and told me lies. Now, 
truly, Samson, how may you be bound so that you must stay bound ?”’ 
And Samson said: “If I were to be tied with new ropes which had 
never been used, then I should be as weak as any other man.” So 
Delilah took new ropes and tied him fast. And the lords of the 
Philistines were in the next room, waiting. And Delilah cried: “The 
Philistines be upon thee, Samson!” And he broke the ropes as if they 
had been thread. 

Again the next day she asked him the same question. And Samson 
said: ‘If the seven locks of my hair were woven into a web I could not 
get away.” And Delilah was weaving cloth upon a loom, and while 
Samson was asleep she wove his long hair into the web, and cried 
again: “The Philistines be upon thee, Samson!” And straight he 
waked and stood up, and pulled away the web and the loom together. 

Then Delilah said: ‘‘ How can you say ‘I love you,’ when every day 
you mock me and lie to me? Tell me true, what is the secret of your 
mighty strength?” And Samson told her true. “If they cut off my 
hair,” he said, “‘then I shall have no strength at all.” And Delilah 
knew that this time he had told the truth, and she called for the lords 
of the Philistines. ‘Come only this once,” she said, “and you shall 
have him.” And they came, and brought the silver pieces with them. 
And Samson slept in the heat of the day, with his head upon Delilah’s 
knees. And the men came in softly and cut off the seven locks of his 
hair. Then Delilah cried: ‘The Philistines be upon thee, Samson!” 
And he awoke, and saw the Philistines coming, and he stretched forth 
his great arms, and they were like the arms of any other man. And the 
Philistines laid hold upon him and put out both his eyes. 

So the Philistines brought Samson down to Gaza and bound him 
with brass fetters, and put him in prison, and made him grind their 
corn. But his hair began to grow again. And at last one day the 
Philistines made a great feast in the temple of Dagon, their god. And 
there were crowds and crowds of people, and all the lords of the 
Philistines; there were people even on the roof. And they brought 
Samson from the prison that they might look at him and laugh at him. 
And a lad led him by the hand. And by-and-by Samson said to the 
lad: “Lead me to a pillar.” Now the temple roof rested on two huge 
pillars, near together. And Samson cried to God and said: ‘‘O Lord 
God, remember me, I pray thee, and strengthen me only this once, 
O God, that I may be avenged upon the Philistines for one of my two 
eyes.” And he thrust out his great arms where he stood between the 
pillars, and pushed them hard with all his might, and they fell, and 
the roof fell with them upon the Philistines, and upon their lords and 


upon Samson. So the dead which he slew at his death were more than 
they which he slew in his life. 

















Let us send you 
sample of 


LOTIUT 


PERFUME > 
With FREE ATOMIZER 


In the ‘‘Witching Hour,” the greatest 
dramatic success of many years—the mem- 
ories of an early love of a United States 
Justice are beautifully recalled and empha- 
sized through the perfume she used. 

A_woman’s personality is delicately fore- 
shadowed by the selection of her perfume—and 
her memory is oftentimes endeared or marred 
by this same perfume. 

If you have any doubts about your present per- 
furre; whether it is a trifle loud, or cominon-place, 
don’t experiment, but select Dorothy Vernon, 
which possesses unquestionably the most dainty 
and lasting fragrance that the art of the perfumer 
has evolved, and can be had from any good dealer. 
While soft and delicate it strikes so distinct and 
distinguished a note that you cannot forget it. 1 0z. 
bottle 50c, 2 oz. bottle $1.00, 4 oz. bottle $1.75. 
Dorothy Vernon Toilet Water is a refreshing ac- 
cessory to the toilet —4 oz. bottle 50c, 6 oz. bottle 
75c. Dorothy Vernon Sachet Powder — dainty and 
lasting. % oz. jar 25c,1 oz. jar 50c. 


7 . . . 
Special Individual Atomizer Free 
to every woman who will write for a small trial 
bottle of Dorothy Vernon Perfume sending 10 cents 
t cover cost of packing and mailing. You must 
give name and address of a dealer, or free atomizer 
will not be sent. Address 


THE JENNINGS COMPANY, Perfumers 
Dept. J, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Style Book 
of late Paris and 
New York models, 
samples of most 
fashionable fabrics 
and simple instruc- 
tions for taking 
your measure at home —all sent free. 


We furnish all materials, linings and findings 
and deliver to you a man-tailored garment 
made to your order and guaranteed to fit, at the 
following prices, all express charges prepaid: 


Suits, . . $7.50to $30 Skirts, . . . $3.50 to $14 
Silk Suits, $12.50 to $25 Spring Jackets, $5.50 to $25 
Rain and Auto Coats, $7.50 to $25 

Our book will help you select a becoming 
costume, whether you are tall, short, stout or 
pee =siender; blonde or brunette. 
You may order jacket of one 
style with skirt of another; 
sleeves, collar, back or front 
of one model for those of 
another; even choose your 
own shade of trimmings. 


We Save 
You Money 


by lower prices and give a garm 

that wears longer. Ours is ! 

a ‘‘ picked over’’ ready-made. Our 
fabrics come direct from the mi 
Your garment is cut as you order 
from a new bolt of cloth and s« 
you direct from our sunshine-shop 
saving you dealers’ profits. 


Our Never Broken Guarantee 


to fit and please you or promptly 
return your money, even though 
you err in your measurements 
has appeared for years in hig 
grade magazines. 

Our skirts are cut full. Jack 
shaped byhand; builtonshr 
canvas and hair cloth, pa 
used when necessary to r 
out figure. Finish, exqui 
pressed by experts. We 
been tailoring to order by} 

many years; fitting is no 

periment. You simply f 

our plain instructions 

Write me personally; I 
send you free our Style Book, !i;, 
assortment of samples of nev 
fabrics, simple instructions for tak 
your measurements — All sent free. Write today. 


ALBERT M. HOFFHEIMER, Pres’t 


The Ladies’ Tailoring Company 
No. 347 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


If you prefer, I will make up your own materials. 





Albert M. Hoffheimer 
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Newest Styles 











ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


100 INVITATIONS $750 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywher 


in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles 


Samples on req 


| EVERETT WADDEY CO., 2 8. 11th St., Richmond, Vs. 














The Minister's Social Helper 
Tells Sunday-School Girls How They Can Do Church Work 


Drawings by Mary Hitchner 





Meet Weekly to Mail 
the Church Paper 


O YOU attend a church where 
‘‘notices” areread? Youdo? 
Why not interest the other girls 
in your Sunday-school class in 
publishing a folder that will let 
the members know about the 
ineetings, social gatherings, and 
so on, without distracting their 
thoughts from worship? That is 
what these girls are doing. They 
meet each week to address their 
live little paper to those members 
who want to keep in touch with 
what is going on, but cannot 
always attend the service at 
which the paper is distributed. 








Call for the Newcomer and 
Take Her with You 


OW could the ‘Friendship ”’ 

class of girls in a Kentucky 
church have chosen a more appro- 
priate name when one of the good 
works they do is to look after 
young girls who leave their rural 
homes to come to the city to work, 
and have to live in boarding- 
houses of the cheapest sort ? The 
“Friendship” girls stand with 
open arms and loving hearts to 
welcome any of these girls who will 
come and be one of them. And 
they call for them, too, and bring 
them to the class, and visit them 
if they are sick and lonely. 




















Enjoy Teaching Because 
You Know How 


HIS young girl who teaches a 
class used to be in one from 
which the superintendent often 
called for teachers. The girls 
refused because they felt incom- 
petent. Their teacher solved the 
problem by organizing the class for 
teacher-training. She took them 
through a study course, dropping 
meanwhile the regular lesson. 
Another way to help the super- 
intendent is to form a class on 
which he can depend for two sub- 
stitutes weekly. A week ahead of 
the other classes study the lesson 
you will teach the next Sunday. 








Work Together to Beautify 
the Classroom 


URELY a work worth while is 

that of furnishing a Sunday- 
school room with maps to make 
the lessons interesting, curtains 
to soften the light or turn com- 
partments into private rooms, and 
carpets to quiet the sound of 
many noisy feet. This is what a 
Colorado class of girls is doing. 
Restful indeed are good pictures 
on bare walls, and illustrations 
of Christ in art, and of Bible 
countries, peoples and customs, 
are inspiring and educative. Look 
around your Sunday-school room, 
girls, and see what you can do. 

















Provide the Music and 
Enjoy it with Others 


EALIZING that music is one 
of the attractions of a church 
service, a class of Massachusetts 
girls has decided that its work 
should be to pay for the church 
music. These girls are busy, and 
it isn’t possible to plan affairs 
very often to raise money, so they 
call themselves ‘‘The Now and 
Then Club,” with the motto 
‘¢Labor Conquers All.’””? Their ob- 
jects are: To help the church; to 
increase the class membership, 
and to promote social life. They 
pay the soloist and have contrib- 
uted to the new organ fund. 


Each Sunday Arrange the 
Pulpit Flowers 


ROVIDING flowers each week 
for the church is only one of 

a number of things a society of 
girls is doing in New York. These 
girls surely carry cheer with the 
flowers to the sick, as they are 
known as ‘‘ The Sunny-Side Set ”’ 
and believe that ‘‘A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” They 
also help their church financially. 
A number of classes have asked 
me to suggest names. ‘The 
Thousand-Dollar Club” is an 
organization with which | am 
familiar, and is a good name for a 
club that plans to raise money. 

















Carry the Church 
Life with You 


FTER getting the little ones 
ready for Sunday-school many 
mothers have neither time nor 
strength to attend and take up 
the church work they would like 
todo. These mothers would enjoy 
the visits of the girls who make 
it their work to distribute the 
Home Department leaflets, and 
stop for a pleasant social chat on 
the way the lessons are being 
taught and new methods the 
school has adopted. The cheerful 


_ visitor makes the mother feel that 


she actually has a part in the life 
of the school. 





Remind the People to 
Come to Church 


HE people of an lowa town are 
called to church by a bell pur 
chased by girls, between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age, that 
do things. They have as their 
motto: ‘* Doing, not dreaming.”’ 
Curiously enough, I have héard 
from another class of ten girls who 
bought a bell by raising straw- 
berries, and they call themselves 
‘The Go-Ahead Club.” The bell- 
ringers are energetic. The latter 
class set out one hundred and 
fifty strawberry plants, and took 
care of them, raising enough 
berries for two strawberry socials. 























Be Sure of Helping in 
the Right Place 


LARGE Sunday-school 

class in Georgia has taken 
up the beautiful work of min- 
istering to the sick and poor 
as opportunities are brought 
to it by the deaconess of the 
church. She is often called to 
the sick where not a sheet or 
a pillow-covering can be found. 
Articles of this kind are sup- 
plied by the class. Seventy- 
five cents of the offering each 
week is given to the school; 
the remainder is used in class 
work. Ask your deaconess 
how you can help. 











Always be Ready to 
Answer a Call 


CLASS of girls in Maine is 
organized under the name 
of “The Volunteers,” and 
stands ready to help the pastor 
through a messenger service, 
doing errands of mercy, or any 
other work to which the mem- 
bers may be called. Their 
mottois ‘‘ Here am I; send me.”’ 
Such a class might be 
‘¢ The Servo Club’’; the motto, 
‘“*f serve.’’ Another appro- 
priate motto might be ‘*‘ Non 
ministrar, sed ministrare’’— 
‘*Not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid church workers through personal correspondence 
if a stamp is inclosed, and will pay for any idea sent to her which she can use. 




































Refreshment 
Novelty 


Dissolve a 


marshmallow 
in a cup of 
chocolate — 
then pass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


They blend de- 


liciously with @ 


this unique re- 
freshment. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent 
tins. 





FESTINO 
Another dessert 
confection in the 
form of an almond 
enclosing a kernel 
of delicious cream. 


NATIONAL 





BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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A Page of the Best Stories that Mc ecto — Tell Their Children 





A Singer Edited by Lau 


Ref)’ GIVE anything to be able to sing!” 
wa said Miss Peacock. 

“Well, sing, my dear,”’ said Mother 
Peacock. “No one hinders. I’m sure 
I shall be very glad and proud to have 
you exercise your voice. When one has 
a talent it is a duty to make use of it.” 

“But my voice is not sweet nor pleasant to hear. 
At least, that is what people say. 

“You must never pay attention to unkind gossip! 

“But how can [help it? The last time I tried a tune 
Mr. Rabbit put his hands up to his head and said: 
‘Oh, what a dreadful noise!’”’ 

“Well, I’m sure he needn’t talk; he can’t sing; he doesn’t know one 
note from the next. Not sing, indeed! Your voice is very strong now, 
and will improve fast if you only practice enough!” 

And so Miss Peacock, being an obedient child, sang at all hours, 
and with all her might, and everybody within hearing said: ‘Oh, 
dear me!” —Emma A. LENTE. 


The True Story of Miss Muffet 


i. WAS sitting alone one summer’s day 
Eating my breakfast of curds and whey, 
Not thinking of danger near, 

When down by my side a spider dropped, 

And my heart gave a jump and nearly stopped, 
While my face grew pale with fear. 





” 


But the spider smiled and gently said: 
“Little Miss Muffet, there’s nothing to dread. 
I came for a friendly call; 
I wanted to ask the reason why 
Little girls never are scared at a fly, 
But scream at a spider small. 


“Now, a fly can do nothing but buzz all day, 
Or drop in your milk, or your curds and whey, 
Or else fly into your eye; 
While a spider can spin a web of lace 
For a fairy’s dress, or to shield her face 
With a veil from the sun’s bright eye. 
“A gossamer web with dewdrops hung, 
And over a rose-leaf gently flung, 
Makes a gown a queen could wear. 
Now let me just try to spin a web 
As you sit on your tuffet,’”’ the spider said, 
While he started to come quite near! 


So up I jumped with a scream of fright, 
And ran till the spider was out of sight, 
Or at least till he couldn’t see me; 
And now Boy Blue has promised to try 
To catch that spider some day with a fly 
And never again set him free. 
He says he is busy all day with the sheep 
And gets under the haystack and goes to sleep 
At night when his work is done. 
But he’ll watch for that spider each day in the corn, 
And when it is caught, why, he’ll just blow his horn— 
That’s it now! Oh, I want to run! 


—WILHELMINA L. Home. 


Going Halves 


HO is that tramping around and around plumb over me?” said 
Father Fieldmouse, raising his head from his morning nap. 
Mother Fieldmouse was getting breakfast ready. ‘‘It must be the 
new family that’s just moved into the little brown cottage in the field 
overhead,” said she, taking the biscuits out of the oven. 

“Yes, Father; a man and a woman and three big boys,” cried all 
the little Fieldmice in one breath. There were six of them, and their 
names were Blip, Clip, Flip, Grip, Kanip and Zip. 

“And they’re always rampaging round,” continued Blip, “and 
running and jumping and cavorting generally; I know, because ’most 
every day I sit at our door and watch ’em.” 

“Well,”’ cried Father Fieldmouse, slipping into his jacket and slap- 
ping on his hat, “‘I’ll teach ’em to wake up quiet, orderly folks at this 
unearthly hour of the morning.”” And he went and stood at his front 
door and looked out over the field. 

And there was the new family, not just only taking a walk before 
breakfast, but digging and delving and grubbing and raking and 
scraping the rich brown earth till it looked just like a thick velvet carpet. 

“Now what do you mean?” called Father Fieldmouse very loud 
and growly. “What do you mean by making such a racket right plumb 
over my bedroom? What do you think you are doing, anyway ?” 

Father Mann—for that was the new family’s name—the boys were 
called Jim, Jack and Dandy—took off his cap and bowed low, for 
Father Fieldmouse certainly did look fierce. ‘‘We are getting our 
field ready for sowing the crops, Most Worshipful,” said he. 

“Sowing crops!”’ cried Father Fieldmouse; ‘and all summer long, 
I suppose, we'll iave you wandering about and weeding and watering 
and reaping and picking and gathering overhead!” 

“We should be most careful, Your Excellency,” said Father Mann, 
and made another bow, “not to annoy your honored family nor to 
disturb Your Highborn’s slumbers.”’ 

“You’d just better be!” spluttered Father Fieldmouse; “don’t 
anger me, for when I’m enraged I’m terrible!’”? And he showed his 
sharp white teeth between his stiff and straight mustaches and bristled 
his hair all up along his back. ‘And I’ll tell you another thing, my 
good fellow,” he continued: “I’m going to have half of whatever you 
sow in this field—a just and even half, mind you!” 

“Surely, surely,” cried Father Mann (and his three big sons mur- 
mured after him: “Certain, surely, Most High and Worshipful”). 
“But just to prevent any possible friction or bad feeling in the future, 
which half will Your Excellency kindly condescend to take ?” 

“Which half!” sneered Father Fieldmouse; “the topmost half, of 
course, the very uppermost tiptop half, as becomes my rank and 
breeding.”’ And he slid back into his little house and sat down to his 
breakfast, while Mr. Mann and his three sons still stood, cap in hand, 
bowing and crying: “Surely, Your Honor, surely.” 

The summer came and the summer went and the field was filled 
with waving leaves. And early in the autumn Father Fieldmouse 
heard much trampling of feet and rolling of wheelbarrows overhead 
and immediately went out to investigate, and he saw Father Mann 
and his three sons tugging at the leaves and pulling them out of the 
ground, and at the bottom of each leafy bunch there was a root—a 
turnip, a beet or a carrot; and he saw Father Mann twist off the leaves 





_ talk if he didn’t; 


and throw them—Father Fieldmouse’s much-desired 
and expressly-stipulated tiptop upper half—on the 
rubbish heap, while the lower sweet and succulent half 
was carefully tied up in the bags and loaded on to the 
wheelbarrows. For awhile Father Fieldmouse looked 
on in silence. Then he made his tiny right front paw 
into a fist and shook it at Father Mann. ‘Wait till next 
spring!”’ he cried; “I’ll get even with you next spring.” 
And he dived into his little den. 

Early next spring Father Mann and his boys were 
out again in the field, and so was Father Fieldmouse, 
who swaggered up to Father Mann and snarled: “ I’m 
going to have half of whatever you’re sowing in this 
field, but this time I want the lower half, the half that’s nearest the 
ground, i in and out of it, mind you, the very undermost part of the 
crop, and make no mistake.” 

“Your Excellency shall have the lower half,” said Father Mann, 
and his three sons murmured: “Surely, Most Worshipful, surely!” 
And Father Fieldmouse went back to his wife and his six boys and said 
complacently: ‘‘ Well, that’s settled, anyway.” 

And the summer came and the summer went, and the field stood full 
of tall, green stalks with great, long leaves that waved in the breeze like 
flags. And after a while Father Fieldmouse heard them overhead 
with wheelbarrows gathering their crop, and he hurried out to claim 
his share. When he came to his door he saw Father Mann and his 
sons cut down the stalks and stack them in bunches like tents, but the 
great, green, leaf-covered ears which had been taken from the stalks 
were carefully laid in the wheelbarrows. All day long Father Mann 
and the boys were busy working and Father Fieldmouse was busy 
watching. When evening came the ears of corn were all safely housed, 
and the evening breeze swept through the useless stubble— Father 
Fieldmouse’s much-desired and expressly-stipulated lower half! 

— Karte Hupson. 


A Morning Call 


HEN Maisie went to live in a tent for the summer it was all very 

new and strange. She had never before slept in a canvas house 

with no doors nor windows, only little three-cornered flaps turned 
back to let in the sunshine and fresh air and other things. 

Maisie loved to wake up early in the morning when the birds began 
to sing in the trees about her tent. They were so near that when the 
sun shone brightly she could see their shadows through the tent walls, 
as if some one had painted them black on the canvas. 

One morning Maisie had a surprise. She wakened suddenly with 
a start. Something had made a funny noise close to her ear! But 
though she was startled she kept quite still when she saw what it was. 
A dear little bird had perched on her shoulder! 

It was a baby nuthatch who had flown into the tent door by mistake 
and could not find his way out. Maisie kept so still that he did not 
know she was a live little girl, or he would have been afraid. 

Presently away he fluttered from Maisie’s shoulder, and she watched 
him bump against the canvas roof, trying to get out into the sunlight. 
All the time he kept up a nervous chatter. And pretty soon Maisie 
heard an answering call. It was the old mother ears itch outside, 
crying: to her baby and begging him to come back to her. But the 
silly little fellow could not find the open doorway, though he passed 
it time and again in his flutterings. 

Maisie could see the shadow of the old bird flying close to the tent 
as she called and cried eagerly. Maisie could almost hear her say: 

“You foolish little bird! Come out to me this minute! There is 
the open door—there, right in front of you!” 

But the little nuthatch, perched on the rim of Maisie’s wash-basin, 
chirped: “Where? Where? I can’t see it! I can’t find the way 
out at all. Oh, what shall I do!”’ 

Maisie was just going to rise and help the stupid little fellow, though 
she knew that she should frighten him dreadfully if she moved the 
least bit. But suddenly the mother bird herself came fluttering into 
the tent, right into the corner where her baby sat ruffling his feathers 
and chirping fussily. She lighted beside him on the rim of the basin, 
and then she chirped: ‘Come! I’ll show you the way. Follow me!” 

Without stopping to speak to Maisie or say, ‘‘ Excuse us for coming 
into your chamber without leave,” off the old bird flew, straight to the 
tent door. The little one followed close behind. And this time he 
found the way out safely. 

Maisie was left to finish her nap in peace. But she could not help 
laughing as she turned over to think how the baby nuthatch had 
perched on her shoulder without suspecting what it was. 

A great many funny things may happen when one lives in a tent. 

—ABBIE FARWELL Brown. 


Tommy 


OMMY, are you tired ?” 
“Yes,” said Tommy crossly, “I’m tired, and Father’s working in 
the fields, and I have to take him his dinner before I go to the fair.” 

“Why don’t the servants take it ?” 

“Servants!” said Tommy scornfully; “ 
are not rich people!” 

“Wouldn’t you like to be rich ?”’ the eldest sister asked, while the 
two little ones walked slowly around Tommy, looking at the feather 
in his hat and the knife and fork in his hand. 

“No, it’s too expensive,” said Tommy, shaking his head; ‘rich 
people have to buy such a lot of things, and to wear fine clothes, and 
they can’t have dinner in the fields.” 

“*My father has his dinner in a room,’ 

““That’s because he’s rich 


we’ve got noservants. We 


’ said the girl. 


,’ answered Tommy, “and people would 
rich people can’t do as they like, as poor can.” 

“And my father lives in a big house,” the girl went on, for she was 
vulgar and liked to boast. 

“And it takes up a lot of room. My father’s got the whole world to 
live in, if he likes, and that’s better than a house.” 

“But my father doesn’t work,”’ said the giri scornfully. 

“Mine does,” said Tommy proudly. “Rich people can’t work,” 
he went on, “‘so they are obliged to get the poor folk to do it. Why, we 
have made everything in the world. Oh! it’s a fine thing to be poor.” 

“But suppose all the rich folk died ?” 

“But suppose all the poor folk died,” cried Tommy, ‘what 
would the rich folk do? They can sit in carriages, but can’t build 
them, and eat dinners, but can’t cook them.”” And he got up and went 
his way. ‘Poor folk ought to be very kind to rich folk, for it’s hard to 
be the like of them,” he said to himself as he went along. 

— From “U NDER ; MOTHER’ Ss Ww ING,”’-by L. C. 


NOTE — Mrs. Richards is Be to receive from her readers any stories or poems that 
they wish to submit for use on this page; but nothing can be returned, if unavailable, 
unless a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent. Address Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











A friend who is “big” 


who is “genuine,” lifts you 
out of yourself—makes you 
glow—makes you forget 
life’s mean, little cares. 


When you see some ‘‘thing’’ = 

| that is perfect, you feel just the — 
Same way. iJ 
There’s something in you that f¢ 
reaches out for it. {Q) 


That is the thought back of 
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the New Window Shade Material 


Perfection zs hard to attain, 


but Brenlin will make you feel 
that you have come very near od 
a ud . ra 
it in window shades. \ 


It is substantial—not thin, 
translucent like Holland shades. CC} 
It is a strong, closely-woven ~~ 
shade; it really shades. 

Then—it is genuine. It has 
a natural body which makes it 
hang straight and smooth. 

Opaque shades are ‘‘filled. 
They are made of flimsy mate- 
rial, ‘‘starched’’ stiff with chalk. 

In use, this chalk cracks, breaks ee 
the threads underneath —the ... 
light comes through in streaks. 
Glance at your present shades ! 

And then—there is 
Brenlin Duplex—light on one 
side and dark on the other 
With Duplex your shades are all 
the same color outside, inside 
you may have whatever color 
harmonizes with the room. 

Every yard has Brenlin perfo- 
rated in the edge, like this: 
N Look for it close- 
‘* ly ; you can only 
see it na taking the shade in 
your hands; but be sure that it 
is there when your shades are 
delivered. It is your protection 
against shades that look like 
Brenlin when new, but ‘‘crack.’’ 

Write today for samples in dtf- 
Serent colors, names of dealersinyour 
city who have tt—and “The Treat- 


ment of Windows’’— showing how 
best lighting effects can be obtained. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
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IE luncheon set illustrated here, decorated in pure 
matt silver, is of Seizi ware, a Chinese manufacture, 
having a delicate celadon green tone already applied 
under the glaze. I have called it a piazza luncheon 
service, as the soft, cool green seems particularly 
pleasing on a vine-shaded porch. If you have no 
: porch fill your room with green things—put branches 
of leaves at your windows and fill your vases and jars with all the 
beautiful green you can get and see if you don’t secure the outdoor 
feeling. A lovely table decoration indoors or out would be maidenhair 
ferns in adull-green pottery bowl. If you are heir to a fine old pewter 
mug or pitcher, and can get some purple and white lilacs to fill it, your 
table will have an exquisite color note, and on a hot summer day try the 
effect of some dainty “‘ Queen’s Lace” (wild carrot), that choice wild- 
flower—the despair of farmers, but the delight of all flower-lovers. 

The linen designed to be used with the set is quite like the old 
unbleached homespun—a soft, firm weave, deep écru in color. The 
cloth is about two yards square, with a four-inch hem; the napkins 
are twenty inches square, with a hem one inch wide. Every piece is 
marked with a monogram proportioned to it. 

Any home-maker would enjoy having a special serving tray to use 
with a china set of this kind. The basket tray illustrated above is 
light but strong, and quite in tone with the linen. 





The Various Pieces Included 
in the Luncheon Service 


“HE set contains plates of eight inches and a half, seven inches and 
a half, and six inches and a half; low, covered bowls with saucers for 
bouillon; cups with standard for oyster cocktails or for things frappé, 
cups and saucers for tea or chocolate, and a sugar, a creamer and a 
teapot. It has been difficult to get the necessary pieces of this ware for 
a luncheon set, coming as it does from China, where they could not 
know the use to which the Americans might put it. But recently in the 
shops I have found some large plates which can be used for cold meats, 
and some small but very good covered oval dishes for vegetables. 
Can you imagine anything more beautiful as a plate for salad than 
one in this green and silver, or for melons? Until you have had it 
served you you can scarcely realize the satisfaction felt in just look- 
ing at it. If you have not time to carry out the design get some plates 
and just band them with silver. 
_ The unit of the design was suggested by a mushroom. Its identity 
Is quite lost, but a simple, pleasing pattern has resulted after eliminat- 
ing the “facts” (the marked characteristics of a growth) which are 
unnecessary to the making of a good design. 
_ Aword about spacing and placing the design. Divide the pieces 
into sections large enough to take in a unit and leave at the same time 
a little breathing space between them, for the spots that are left are 
quite as much a part of the design as the spots applied (considering 
the unit now as an arrangement of spots). A helpful device for 
dividing plates, cups or bowls evenly is a plate divider, which can be 
bought for ten cents in black and white and for twenty-five cents in 
color. For gauging the 
width of bands on the 
iil a oe various pieces a gauge can 
be bought for fifty cent 
In carrying out this design 
make what I call skeleton 
lines—that is, lines upon 
which to build the design. 


ae vZ After measuring, mark the 
width of each part of the 
unit, then start at the 
correctly-measured point 
and draw with the gauge, 
around the plate or bow], 
the necessary number of 
lines. I made four. This 
I| dividing and marking are 
IR cl naman 


A Working Drawing of the Borders 





A Part of the China Set 
in Green and Silver to be 
Used for Afternoon Tea, with a 
Dainty Tray of Wicker Ware 


quickly done; then you have only to think of applying the silver 
design freehand without tracing or outlining direct upon the ware. 
The color being under the glaze leaves a surface as free to work upon 
as one of pure white china. 


ILVER is a pleasant medium in which to work after one becomes 
acquainted with it. Matt or burnish silver is put up in both powder 

and paste forms. It is simpler at first to use the prepared paste, as it is 
usually well ground and needs only to be thinned with a prepared 
essence for silver and gold, or with lavender oil, to put it in condition 
for work. The directions sent with many silver paste preparations 
give turpentine as a thinning medium; this is very misleading, for 
unless the turpentine is almost a fat oil it will not unite with the silver, 
but will produce instead a crumbly, sticky stuff that separates under 
the knife and is impossible to Jay with a brush. Even if pure fat oil is 
used to make it blend smoothly it very quickly becomes too fat, pulls 
on the brush, and spreads in applying. Another unfortunate direction 
is that which tells the worker to “apply thickly.” Don’t! Silver is 
unlike gold, and will leave any heavy, overfilled brush strokes strongly 
marked in relief against the china—disagreeably noticeable to the eye 
and touch. Apply thinly and smoothly, fire, and apply again, thus 
producing a body of fine satiny texture and one that will wear and last 
for generations. And do we not wish to leave something that will give 





as much pleasure as Grandmother’s old china? In another article I 
shall perhaps tell you something about the old silver lustre ware, so 
called, and how to produce like effects with liquid bright silver. 

A number two red sable brush is best for the design work. To 
insure smoothness on larger surfaces, such as handles, linings or wide 
bands, apply the silver more thinly, using a camel’s-hair brush, number 
ten or twelve square shader. 

Mix all the silver on the little glass slab, adding, for a thinning 
medium, lavender oil or essence, a little ata time. If the paste is hard 
warm it after a few drops of the medium have been added. Use a 
small steel palette knife for mixing, or one of bone if you prefer it. 

Don’t acquire the bad habit of mixing only a part of the silver on 
the slab and trusting to the brush to do the rest. The result is a 
streaky metal after firing, perhaps so thick as to chip in some places, 
and in others not thick enough to cover the china. For carrying out 
the design, silver should be just thin enough to enable the worker to 
deposit it easily from the brush to the china without running. 

Do what cleaning of edges is necessary before the silver dries, and 
make the little break in the outside band as you go, using for the pur- 
pose a square-headed toothpick with cotton-covered end. 


OR a second fire go over the entire design, making it all positive and 

firm. I always like to have a third coat of silver on parts that are to 
have hard wear, such as handles, knobs and edges, and I fire a third 
time for it. 

When the silver is brought to the edge of a plate carry it over to the 
under side, so that the thickness of the china is well covered. Be sure 
to make the line on the under side of the plate sharp and clean cut. 
Don’t leave sloppy edges anywhere, even if out of sight; it is bad worl 
manship, and one should have pride enough in his craft to do all part 
well 

Silver comes from the kiln almost white, without glaze or sheen. A 
glass brush can be used for burnishing, but burnishing sand will give 
quicker and better results. Care must be taken to apply the sand with 
a very wet cloth. If applied dry or with little water the surface of the 
metal will be badly scratched and in places perhaps worn off entirely. 
3urnish the silver after each firing. 

A great deal of the dull-toned, all-over table service now being done 
in the studios would be far more pleasing on the table if unbleached 
cloths were used. In color harmony alone some of it is delighttul, but 
many of the workers forget that the peasants from whose pottery they 
received their inspiration, either directly or indirectly, used uncovered 
wooden benches or tables softened and mellowed by time and much 
rubbing, and if linen were used at all it was homespun, natural color 
not bleached damask. We must consider how our work will look in 
a home, as well as in an art gallery. A good motto for us all is: 
“Fitness to purpose and position.” 


NOTE — Mrs. Safford will be glad to hear from readers of The Journal and will 
answer by mail any questions about china painting, but in every case a stamped and 
addressed envelope should be sent. Address Mrs. Safford, in care of The Journal. 
















Let your Gift Remembrance 
be appropriate in the sense 
f of beauty and usefulness. 


Have it show thotfulness in 
selection, on your part, by it 
being unordinary — 


Express refined taste and / 
purchasing intelligence in its 
true-worth value, which can 
/ only command gratitude by 
those receiving, whether they 
be Miss, Master, Bride and 
Groom or settled folk. 


| The Pickard China is Hand { 
Painted in an unusual way 
under exceptional conditions. 


Y Artists of national and foreign \ 
reputations as master painters 
create and execute Pickard 


Hand Painted China. 

And so the brilliancy of color f 
—the harmony of design 
y and color—the originality, 

individuality of design—the 
perfect appreciation for the 
decorative with utility—and 
4 the wonderful fineness of 4 
execution is the skilled de- 
velopment in Pickard China 


Hand Painted. 


Selections can be made for 
decorative purposes from a 
host of stunning things. For 

the dining-room no lovelier 
gifts could be suggested than 
monogram or specially 
bordered sets from the artist- 
creator of “Green and Gold” 
and the “Pickard Semi- 


Conventional” patterns. 









Exclusive department stores, 
jewelers and art establish- 
\ ments are showingthings by 
Pickard. See them and—like 
others who admire the artis- 
tic you'll appreciate them. 
Our little brochure “Over the \ 
Phone” will tell you more 
about Pickard’s. We will 


| enjoy receiving your request. 


W. A. Pickard 


1500 East Ravenswood Park 
Ravenswood 


r Chicago Illinois ' 
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One of the newest and 


ret 


Bleue Has Pines 


is the Whipped Cream or Mayonnaise 

ow! and Plate, as shown in above illustra- 
B 1 Plate, 
tion. A table profusely set with cut glass, 
it it be Hawkes Cut Glass, makes the dinner 
much more enjoyable. 

T. G. HAWKES & CO., 
Corning, N. Y. 


No piece without does not sell Hawkes 


this trade-mark en- nr Cut Glass, please 
graved on it is genu- f = write us for address 
ine. If your dealer } 


of dealer who does. 
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lraveis Alone 


By Laura A. Smith 


S=20y' | SRE I allowed just three sentences of 
: advice to the girl who travels alone, 





but because the ventilation is better here than in the 
sleeping-cars. Loose clothing (especially loose, comfort- 





these would be: Attend to details your- 
self; Look pleasant; Do nothing to 
attract attention to yourself. 

She who acquires information rela- 
tive to her journey first-hand will travel 
with greater | tatllgence and the least loss of nervous 
force. It is good experience for any girl to start out 
and arrange her own preliminaries for a trip. Do not 
underestimate these preliminaries. They are vital. 
Looking pleasant should be a part of your Sort prep- 
aration for your journey. If you ever have occasion 
to dip into your smile-box it is when you travel. Smiles and “thank 
you, ’ graciously given, lubricate the wheels of your progress wonder- 
fully. Take what comes to you of pleasure or disappointment as a 
part of the day’sexperiences. Never set out with the foolish idea that 
things are bound to go wrong the moment you set foot on a train. 
Few persons seem to realize what excellent care conductors, and train- 
men generally, take of their passengers. I have traveled extensively 
alone, and looking back over many trips cannot at this moment recall 
a single time when the employees of the railroads did not do their best 
to speed me on my way. There may be delays, and perhaps acci- 
dents. A girl has, however, only to possess her soul in patience, know- 
ing that men are working all along the line to move things as quickly 
as possible. There is so much to enjoy in a trip that I cannot sym- 
pathize with those who regard travel with dread. The passengers, 
trainmen, long lines of track and wires, whirling scenery, the clicking- 
off the miles—all these are such joy to me, I have a feeling of regret 
when any journey ends. If with you “riding on the cars”’ is associated 
with disagreeable smells and sights, forget these and determine only 
to see the interesting things in which the trip abounds. 








Things to Consider When Planning Your Trip 


ECURING your railroad ticket, your sleeper or chair-car ticket and 
your trunk transfer will come first. Go yourself to the city offices 
of the different railroads, or send for booklets for your information. If 
there are several routes visit the several offices. One road may have 
prettier scenery, one may have special rates, one may sell tourists’ 
tickets good for a longer time at a cheaper rate, one may have its city 
stations more convenient to your final destination, one’s trains may 
arrive at a time more convenient for you. All these are things to 
consider. Ask necessary questions in a pleasant, sensible way and try 
to remember what is told you, so you will not have to go over the same 
question route again. I make memoranda on my railroad folder’s 
margin. If you have any sort of special-rate ticket, mileage or pass 
be sure it is good on the train and over the route you wish to go before 
you board the train. Sunday trains are the most likely to go off at a 
tangent and your tickets be wrong. See whether or not your train is 
a limited, going right through, or an accommodation which stops at 
every station. Make a careful study of the time-table and note when 
your train reaches its destination. There may be two trains starting 
about the same time, a slow and a fast one. It may make a difference 
in your connections. All the little funny signs on the folder mean 
something and are worth reading. Some may have direct bearing on 
your train, as, ‘“‘*, daily’’; ; ‘a, stops only 
on signal to receive passengers. 

You can reserve vour berth in asleeping-car by calling at the Pullman 
office. Reserve it ahead, if travel is heavy in the direction you are going. 
Ask for a lower berth, giving your name and the time and train. 

Order the transfer wagon for your trunk in ample time. Find out 
how much the company will charge for your trunk. In all dealings 
with the public in traveling I ask, ‘‘ How much ?” first. Be sure to get 
a claim check from the transfer men. Put it in your purse where you 
can find it. Put your trunk key in a safe place, too. Allow yourself 
at least thirty minutes at the station if you have to check luggage. If 
your trunk has not arrived at the station leave your claim check with 
the agent. He will give youa railroad check. If a transfer man comes 
on the train before you reach your destination you can simplify matters 
by giving him your trunk check and address and he will send your trunk 
to you. Be sure to take his receipt for your check. Before you board a 
train put your baggage check in your purse, keeping out your railroad 
tickets. Get all your belongings into as compact form as possible, to go 
through the gates. Show the gateman and the brakeman your railroad 
ticket, making sure you are taking the right train. If youtravel in a 
Pullman the porter will look after your luggage and escort you to a seat. 


“+, daily, except Sunday” 


” 


Many Prefer an Upper Berth to a Lower One 


F YOU have to take an upper berth do not mind. Many prefer it, 
as the air circulates more freely there. If you do take one be sure to 
carry a scarf or a thick veil to protect your head from drafts and your 
hair from cinders. In the morning the porter will help you down the 
few steps, holding the curtains to shield you. I have a plain black silk 
kimono (one will last for years) and black Turkish slippers. With 
these, were I in a wreck and unhurt, I could sit on a fence or rails 
indefinitely and not feel conspicuous. I have never been in a wreck, 
but if I should be I am certain I should do just what the men on the 
train advise, letting them look out for me. 

For a day’s trip I prefer a coach to a parlor-car with its uncomfort- 
able plush ‘chairs and nothing to brace against on a rough road. I 
inspect the coach pretty carefully as I walk through. There is a shady 
and a sunny side. Get as near a door as possible—the only fresh air 
one gets in most coaches is when the doors are opened. I try not to sit 
by unwholesome-looking passengers, and never near one who shows 
any evidences of skin disease. A friend nearly lost her eyesight from 
an affection undoubtedly caught from a woman sitting in front of her 
in a day coach. For such reasons it is wise to wear a veil and gloves 
and to be cautious about rubbing your hands over the car cushions and 
sills. I put my coat back of me so as not to lean directly against the 
seat, and generally keep a newspaper between my arm and the window. 
I use my suitcase for a footrest. I never put it in the rack over my 
head. Three times I have been hit on the head by falling grips or suit- 
cases; only my hat saved my head. I never drink out of the public 
water-cooler; if my thirst gets bothersome I buy oranges. 

I consider it reasonably safe for a young girl to spend the night in a 
coach. She is under the protection of the conductor, and nine times 
out of ten there are older women traveling who will look after her. Of 
the two possibilities I should prefer a railway coach to waiting over 
night ina strange town. I have slept in coaches, and while it has made 
the next day’s journey more tiresome I have never had any espe- 
cially disagreeable experiences. I have asked Pullman porters for a 
pillow and blanket, paying for the use of them. The brakeman has 
turned the seat cushions crosswise and I have slept reasonably well. 
If I am on a coach a part of the night only I make a head rest in the 
end of the seat with my satchel, coat or newspapers, use my wrap for a 
blanket, curl up in the seat and sleep. Many experienced travelers 
prefer sleeping i in the coaches, not only because it is less expensive, 





able shoes) will be a necessity if you would be comfort- 
able when you sleep in a coach. Cold cream and a towel 
will help you remove the cinders of the night. The first 
time the train stops in the morning get out and tramp 
up and down the station platform vigorously. 

There will be station porters to help you with your 
suitcase when you reach your destination. If you do 
not see your friends go to the women’s waiting-room 
and allow them at least half an hour. It is a good plan 
to have your friends advise you not only as to their 
street and number but also as to the car line and tele- 
phone nearest them. Ask information of an officer in uniform in 
the station, or at the Information Bureau. If you wish a cab the 
railroad company’s cabs are supposed to be cheaper than others. 
Hansoms are cheaper than cabs sometimes. Make your bargain with 
all cab drivers before you take their cabs. In selecting a vehicle I 
pass by dirty ones with lean, dejected-looking horses, and take a clean 
one whose driver has his license or cab number in plain sight. This 
is especially wise in taking a cab after nightfall. 





The Best Way to Carry Your Money 


GOOD way to carry money is to have about five dollars in small 

change and small bills in your purse. Have the remainder in larger 
bills, and put these with your valuables in a safety pocket and carry it 
on your person. In a hotel leave your money and valuables in the 
safe, and keep your suitcase and trunk locked. 

If merely stopping over in a city, and you wish to go sightseeing, 
check your luggage in the station. Do not ask strangers to watch your 
belongings. If you have much going about to do buy a guide-book 
with map of the city and learn directions and places of interest. 

If seeking a good hotel, the manager of a hotel in your own town will 
be a good adviser. Friends, too, can generally recommend hotels. 
There are directories of hostelries on trains, in newspapers and maga- 
zines. The opinion seems to prevail that it is difficult for a girl travel- 
ing alone to get into a hotel late at night. While I always try, for 
various reasons, to arrive at my destination in the daytime, I have never 
had any trouble getting a room at a hotel late at night. In smaller 
cities ’busses and porters from the hotels meet all trains. 

Of course, you understand that the European plan in a hotel means 
that you pay for your room and meals separately. The American 
plan includes room and meals in its rate. The former is better when 
you have much running about to do. If you cannot afford a room with 
bath try to get one with running water. Ask prices before you engage 
aroom. I always take an outside room; it is more cheerful than one 
facing a court. If afraid of fire take a second or third floor room. I 
never anticipate disasters, so Il go high up above the noise of the streets 
and where the air is better. Ask the clerk not to put you near an 
elevator; it generally creaks, and the noise is disturbing at night. 

Under ordinary circumstances and in the beaten path the chances 
are very remote for a girl traveler’s encountering any very grave danger 
like that of being robbed or maliciously attacked. She is quite likely, 
however, to be subjected to annoyances from certain types of men. 
She may run into danger through her own innocent lack of caution. 
Sometimes I hear a remark like this: ‘Any girl who goes along and 
minds her own business will never be annoyed by men on the streets. 
If she is it is her own fault.” I always know that the person making 
this remark lives a very secluded life and is probably never on the 
streets at night unless accompanied by a member of her family. She 
would have a different viewpoint if her duties required her being alone 
on the streets frequently. But it is a fact that the more quiet and 
unobtrusive a girl traveler is, the fewer are her chances for receiving 
unwelcome attentions from strange men. 


Never Ask Directions of Strangers Not in Uniform 


OUR journey need not be tiresome because you must rely largely on 

your own resources. Almost certainly there will be pleasant young 
girls, older women and family parties you can join. Your intuition 
would tell you to avoid a certain type of stranger in your own town — 
hold aloof from the same kind of stranger in traveling. Above all, 
when men pass up and down the aisle staring at the passengers, interest 
yourself in your magazines or book or the scenery. One may be seek- 
ing an opportunity to strike up an acquaintance with you, a thing posi- 
tively out of the question for a young girl unprotected. Should a man 
become persistently annoying in his attentions, change your seat, or if 
need be, your car. If you feel nervous take a seat be side some olde ip 
motherly-looking woman. If the annoyance continues whisper quie tly 
to the conductor. Above all, do not act timid and undecided nor ask 
directions and advice of strangers not in uniform. Do not allow 
strangers to pay for your meals en route or to “‘treat”? you. Such 
indiscretions may lead to mortifying experiences. 

Let me warn you of some of the things it would be very foolish for 
you to do in a strange place after nightfall. Don’t parade up and 
down by the train sheds, in the general waiting-room or streets around 
the station. The safest place for you is in the ladies’ waiting-room. 
It would be foolish for you to go about dark residence streets, to walk 
through parks, go “‘slumming,” or pay visits to friends living in the 
suburbs, and return to the city late. Neither should you attend any 
entertainment lasting till a late hour, unless a car takes you past your 
hotel door. If you must take a walk go only on brilliantly-lighted 
streets. Then, walk—do not stroll along, stopping to look in shop 
windows. Never give a stranger a chance to come up to you or fall into 
step beside you. Clip along as if you were walking to a fire. When 
I am alone I walk so fast that no one could follow without its being 
very apparent to others that he was following. 

In a hotel I never loiter in the lobby, corridors or parlors, but spend 
most of my time in my room. Under ordinary circumstances I try to 
arrange calls so I need not be abroad after eight or nine o’clock in the 
evening. I try to conduct myself so that the only ones aware of my 
presence are the clerk, elevator and bell boys and the maids. This may 
sound a bit lonely to you, but I advise all girls traveling alone to do 
likewise. It is the safe way. Ifa guest annoys you ask to have your 
room changed. You can always report unpleasant conditions to the 
clerk or manager. Keep your door locked day and night, not that you 
are not usually safe, but rather because persons frequently mistake 
room numbers and might frighten you by accidentally bolting in on you. 

I do not wish to present a pessimistic view of conditions, but I do 
wish to impress upon you the absolute necessity of being careful, and 
of making yourself very inconspicuous in public places. Where there 
are other tourists, if you are out on a pleasure trip it is easy to join 
pleasant people for trips about cities. Sightseeing cars and auto- 
mobiles abound. Many professional chaperons and shoppers’ guides 
live in hotels and will send in their cards. The hotel management will 
help you in selecting places of interest and cars to take you there. 
Take the daytime and stay with your party. Should you have a dis- 
agreeable experience, forget it, and think only of the good times. 

















Style 653. 

$3.50. 
Hand Turn 
Sole. 





THERE 
ARE 
SHOES and SHOES 


What make do you wear, \ 3 
Madame Reader ? + 4 

It pays to know — pays in comfort 4 
and econom 

your p ae don’t always fit prop- 

erly—if sometimes they're ill-shapen— if 
they, don’t wear well—then the maker is 
at fault. 

Now, there are a great many makes of 
Women’s Shoes — 

And you want to know which is best. 

If you trust to luck, or to looks, you'll be 
a long time finding out — 

There’s a far better way—see that the 
name and the trade-mark, 


Rich's FAMOUS © 


ARLOWE 
ULIB SHOES 


are pampes on the sole. 
ou try them on, you can see for 
daa F that they dress gg feet properly, 
that they make your feet look attractive 
and pleasingly graceful, that they give your H 
ee an added dignity — \ 
wearing them will prove their most | 
comfortable and long-lasting quality — and i 
they hold their smart shape to the very end, { 
because there's never a flaw in the leather, 
never a fault in the workmanship. 

As every “ Julia Marlowe” Shoe is made | 
in our own model factory, under most 
exacting requirements, and under the 
supervision of shoe experts— every pairis ff 
individually made, and thus exclusive. 

In every conceivable style — 

WITH and WITHOUT Elastic Instep, 

a special comfort feature—and in prices 
from $2.50 to $5.00. \ 

If your dealer does not sell Rich's 
Famous “Julia Marlowe’’ Shoes, send 25c 
additional for mailing charges, stating 
size, width and style, and we will for- 
ward you a pair, 


















) THE FAmMous prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

rite for hand- § 
somely _ illustrated ! 
Style Book, ‘Shoes 
and When to Wear 
Them'"’—a guide to 
the wearing of the 
proper shoes for all 
occasions. i 


Address 
THE RICH 
SHOE CO. 


Dept. 44 
MILWAUKEE, 


Style 692. 


$4.00. 
Welt Elastic Instep. 


Perfect Rest 
Two Months FREE 


Just try the Hirschman “King” Upholstered Double- 





Deck ‘Turkish Box Spring Mattress two whole months | 
—Free—and let it prove to you that, since childhox | 
days, you've never before known the real pleasure and I 
comfort of perfect rest and relaxation. i| 
The Hirschman ‘‘King"’ is at one and the same time || 
a perfect sanitary mattress and a scientifically made, || 
double-deck, resilient box spring. Nothing else in | 
the world is so conducive to sound, refreshing slun 
ber as this 20th Century box spring mattress whic! 
is built to fit any bed. Very durable, beautifully fi 
ished. ‘There is no other mattress like it—there can't 
be. It’s patented. | 
Your furniture dealer is authorized to let you try the 


Hirschman “KING” 








Box Spring Mattress | 


for 60 days—if then you’re not satisfied, he’il call at y« 
home and refund your money. ‘Trial doesn’t cost ace! i] 
Hirschman Upholstered Box Spring Mattresses } 
made in various styles to fit any pocketbook. If dea 
hasn't them, we'll supply you direct. 
. Send name to-day 
f new Free Booklet, the 
** Story of a Good Bed"’ 
and learn just how ¢t 
20th Century Hirschm 
“King” and other | 
| holstered Box Spring 
|; Cotton Felt Mattre 
are built. 
The J.C. HIRSCHMAN CO 
Dept. D, Indianapolis, Inc 
§ Builders of High-Grade 
Bedding Only. 


DROFYAH’S = 
‘“‘Heaven’s Starry Torches 


FOR CHURCH OR CONCERT 

The best bravura sacred song in recent years. It 

will sweep the New World as it has the Ok 
FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 

For high or low voice. Sent postpaid for 25c. silver 
THE BRIGHT-HAYFORD CO. 

21 North Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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What a Girl Does With Breadcrumb 


A New Idea in Arts and Crafts for Home Workers 


By Frederic Lees 





HAT unusual and beau- 
tiful effects in decora- 
tions and objects of art 
av be obtained by the use of 
‘raple materials is an estab- 
shed fact, and now we hear 
of one of the latest achieve- 
nents in the art of modeling 
Sowers. It has been discov- 
ered in Paris in an exhibit of 
flowers and insects modeled 
from breadcrumb—a unique 
idea, truly. It was originated 
and carried out to a marked 
degree of success by Miss 
Suzanne Meyer, a young 
Frenchwoman, whose devo- 
tion to the work has brought 
it practically to the height of 
perfection. Her latest tri- 
umph is the recognition of her 
work by the French Govern- 
nent, which has about de- 
cided to place it in one of the 
national galleries. 











Orchids Which Rival 
the Finest Specimens 
of the Florist 


color here and there, put on 
with a brush and in exactly 
the same way as though paint- 
ing a picture, will give a real- 
istic touch to the subject. 
For instance, the glossiness 
that is found on the stalk of a 
natural rose can be imparted 
by a gentle rubbing with the 
fingers or by a slight coating 
of pure gum arabic. Some- 
times the breadcrumb when it 
has been kneaded into balls 
will not be of the right con- 
sistency, with the result that 
the flowers will crack after 
only a few days’ existence. 
There will be no danger of 
this if the balls are of the right 
consistency. Either stale or 
fresh breadcrumb may be 
used, and the work should be 
done in a room of moderate 
temperature; sudden changes 
from hot to cold, and vice 








The method of working 
breadcrumb requires the 


sculptor’s usual skill and patience. Any one taking it up as a hobby or 
as serious work must not be discouraged by a few failures in the begin- 
ning of such a new venture. Particular attention should be given to 
the following important points: the breadcrumb, mixed with a little 
medium (composed of a thirty per cent. solution of pure gum arabic 
mixed with glycerine), must be neither too soft nor too hard; it should 


be of the consistency of putty. A 
second important point is not to 
make too large a quantity at one 
time, as it would harden and become 
useless; a piece about half the size 
of a small teacup is sufficient for a 
beginning. While working it into 
the proper consistency with the fin- 
gers the coloring matter should be 
added —red, green, blue or whatever 
color may be required to give the 
necessary natural tints—and care 
should be taken to distribute the 
color thoroughly throughout the 
breadcrumb. ‘The coloring matter 
may be either a powder or a liquid, 
water-color or oil paint— whatever 
the artist finds most convenient to 
work with will suit the purpose. 
Miss Meyer uses both water-color 
and oil paints. 


HEN this has been done the 

work of modeling may be 
started, with the natural object at 
hand for a guide; whether it be an 
orchid, a rose, aspray of honeysuckle 
or some favorite flower, the sculptor 
must first copy the stalk satisfacto- 
rily as to form, leaving the final 
coloring until the end of the model- 
ing operations, when he may turn 
his attention to the leaves and flow- 
ers. In making these an ordinary 
rolling-pin will be found very useful. 
The breadcrumb should be rolled 
out until it is of the requisite thick- 
ness. From this the leaves or petals 
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versa, should be avoided. 


HE best plan for amateur workers in this fascinating art is to begin 
with small, solid objects, such as little vases, and only when they 
have been able to copy these correctly and easily may they attempt the 
more complicated work of modeling flowers and the things of Nature. 
To try to do flower work before one has gone through a preliminary 
training in the smaller objects is sure to end in failure. Little imaginary 


figures of men and women are inter- 
esting models, too, for beginners. 
Then the smaller flowers, such as 
tulips, pansies, daisies and apple 
blossoms, may be tried, reserving the 
more difficult specimens for later 
work. With patience and practice 
there is no flower belonging to field 
or garden that cannot be copied with 
scrupulous exactness. One caneven 
obtain the beautiful transparency 
seen in the petals of a rose, and it is 
said that some of the blossoms have 
been made so true to Nature that in 
the summertime little honey-bees 
have been known to fly through the 
open windows of this artist’s studio 
and to settle upon the model flowers, 
mistaking them for the real ones. 

Perhaps it was this incident which 
inspired the idea of imitating insects 
in breadcrumb, and nothing could 
be more amusing and attractive 
than the modeling of these little 
creatures. A lady-bird attached to 
a rose-leaf looked perfectly at home. 
Some wasps, too, looked as if they 
might sting, and again a dragon-fly 
seemed to have alighted on the pot 
of orchids near by. This is not an 
easy insect to copy, owing to the iri- 
descent colors of its wings and body. 


A so an artist may choose at will 
the subjects for this fascinating 
work. It does not break if care- 
fully handled, and even a fall on a 
soft carpet will not damage it. But 
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ust a Suggestion 


of what you 
will find in 


Walter Baker & Co's 
Choice Recipe Book 


SENT FREE 


to any applicant 





CHOCOLA 
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"CHOCOLATE. MOUSSE 





CHOCOLATE WHIP 





may be roughly cut out with a pen- “Miss Suzanne Meyer, Whose Devotion to the Work Has it should be dealt with gently, as in 
knife, one by one, and finished with Brought it Practically to the Height of Perfection” the case of porcelain or any delicate 
the aid of the fingers—that is, by ceramic. It is best preserved under 
patting, working, pressing and rubbing it. Thus by slow degrees the a glass case. There will be found, of course, the usual technical diffi- 
flower is built up. Undue haste is fatal, for in the early stages of culties, such as every sculptor who works with new material is sure to 
the work there is danger of a complete collapse. experience, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that really serious art work 

sreadcrumb will harden generally in two or three days, and then the can be done with breadcrumb, and that, by connoisseurs in the realm 
final coloring, the shaping and the finishing can be given. A touch of of art, it is regarded as unique and worthy of notice. 


COCOA FUDGE 
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Highest 
Awards 


in Europe 





vst and America 


Walter Baker & Co., Lta. 


| 
| Established 1780 
Dorchester, Mass. 





A Diagon-Fly on a Pot of Orchids 


A Branch of Apple-Blossoms Marvelously True to Nature 
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Personal Experiences Which Si SSESt INECW Ways to increase an mcome 
eg TRING the erection of a large building near my home for materials arrived it would be filled correctly and promptly. At 


in the suburbs I conceived the idea of sup yplying a 
ten-o’clock luncheon to the workmen who were 
employed there. There was no restaurant nor even a 
bakery in the neighborhood where they could buy any- 
thing, so my plan worked out very successfully. My 
little brother was pressed into service and given a 
share in the profits. Promptly at half-past nine o’clock each morning 
he was dispatched to the building with an appetizing tray of sand- 
wiches of various kinds and some good, hot coffee. I charged seven 
cents for one sandwich and coffee, and realized a nice little sum of 
money in a few weeks’ time. PENNSYLVANIA. 





or 


“KILLING Two Birps WITH ONE STONE.” ‘There were only 
Mother and I. We managed along very nicely on my salary of ten 
dollars a week until Mother got sick; then our little savings went very 
fast for a servant, doctor’s bills and medicine. As she grew better our 
physician said that she must have a change—mountain air. 

1 understood manicuring, an art which any person with deft fingers 
might “pick up.” The first thing I did was to go to my employer, who, 
after learning the circumstances, promised me my position again in the 
autumn. We next decided on our destination: a fashionable moun- 
tain resort where good board could be secured in cottages. I then 
bought a folding manicure table, for which I paid a dollar and a half, a 
set of good manicure tools for three dollars, and one dollar spent at 
a local printshop secured enough business cards to supply me through 
the season. Thus equipped we started out to “kill two birds with one 
stone.”” Arriving at our destination we went at once to the best hotel 
in the place, where we had dinner. There 1 made Mother comfortable 
in the women’s parlor, and I began to bustle about. 

I finally decided on a dear, little vine-covered cottage just a stone’s 
throw from the big hotel. I secured board for Mother and myself at 
eight dollars a week and rented one side of the veranda (the bay side) 
for two dollars additional. Hurrying back to the hotel I handed the 
clerk one of my business cards, and obtained his permission to dis- 
tribute my cards throughout the hotel. He very kindly allowed me 
to visit the women’s rooms in person, which I did with the aid of a 
bell-boy, handing in my card and making an appeal at each door, and 
each time being cheered along by the promise of patronage. 

Mother and I slept like kittens in the little cottage that night. Next 
morning I began to arrange my parlor in the bay veranda, placing my 
manicure table in a good, easy light, and another larger table (bor- 
rowed) near by, upon which I put a pretty cretonne cover and scattered 
about several good magazines and papers. ‘Two ‘comfy’ rocking- 
chairs and a rug completed my little parlor. 

Business hours were established from nine in the morning until five 
in the afternoon, with an hour for luncheon, leaving the late afternoons 
and evenings for my own diversions. 

I was kept busy practically the entire time, and each day had from 
seven to ten customers. My fee, which was fifty cents, netted me from 
three dollars and a half to five dollars at the close of each day. ‘That 
summer my earnings were more than sufficient to defray our necessary 
expenses. I also had the pleasure and benefit of a change of occupa- 
tion and surroundings, and—better still—of watching Mother grow 
stronger day by day. 

We returned to the city on the first of October, Mother well and 
strong—ready to take up her little duties, and I, with added health 
and happiness, to go back to my regular position. GEORGIA. 


Two Country GIRLS were wondering how they could earn money 
during the summer. They knew that city folks like to go into the 
country for the summer vacation, and also that they like the fun of 
camping, and so they thought of the happy plan of combining the two. 
On their father’s farm was a small grove, and here, with the hired man’s 
help, they fitted up acamp. Then they sent description and rates to 
the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in the nearest city, also to several min- 
isters, asking them to hand the notices to the young peoples’ societies. 
Their camp soon became engaged weeks ahead. Besides the rent 
from the camp they made money by selling home-made bread, biscuits 
and pies, as well as fresh fruits, vegetables, milk and eggs, all of which 
the campers were delighted to be able to get. RHODE ISLAND. 


£5% 


WHEN THE CRASH CAME it looked as if I would not be able to finish 
my studies, but after some hard thinking I found I could make money 
in several different ways. I tried and succeeded. We were the only 
people in the neighborhood who owned a set of curtain stretchers, so, 
during the spring house-cleaning season, I offered to stretch curtains 
for ten cents a pair. This income bought me a couple of much-needed 
summer dresses; another five dollars was earned by feeding a neigh- 
bor’s chickens and tending her flowers during her absence. Then I 
made some fancy costumes for an entertainment at the High School 
in our town. Lastly, I did some darning and made college pennants. 
For the latter I received fifty dollars. KENTUCKY. 


SEVERAL HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS in an adjoining town were 
supplied by a country girl with table flowers from her old-fashioned 
garden. She has a little garden on. the farm where she plants quanti- 
ties of seeds of the old-time favorites, of the kind that furnish a con- 
tinuous bloom from early until late, and her income from their sale is 
nearly all profit. Another of her ways is to advertise that she will 
supply corn ears and stalks, sheaves of grain, pumpkins, etc., for deco- 
rative purposes. This plan usually brings good returns. INDIANA. 


Two OTHER GIRLS, whose home was in a small summer resort and 
near the end of the trolley route, fitted up their piazza as a postcard 
gallery. Against the house they tacked the racks with the cards for 
display. In one corner of the piazza they placed two tables covered 
with blotting-paper and supplied with pens and ink, where the travelers 
might address their cards. And they always took good care to have 
a good supply of penny stamps on hand. RHODE IsLAND. 


I HAD A FINE TIME LAst SUMMER and made some money, too. The 
previous summer we closed our city house and boarded at a farmhouse, 
where I met several pleasant women from little towns near there. Of 
course, we sat on the porch and “did fancy-work.” My knowledge of 
the latest things in embroidery gave me the lead for new ideas, and the 
next summer, being in straitened circumstances, I became their 
teacher. My plan was a simple one. I made up a list of the kinds of 
embroidery I was able to teach. I included the new ideas in designs 
for waists, lingerie, sofa-pillows, household linen, etc. I gave ten 
lessons for five dollars—two lessons a week. Ten ladies joined the 
class, and I lived with one of the members to whom I gave the lessons 
free, plus a very small sum of money for my board. We started the 


needlework magazines and visited the 


our first class-meeting I showed samples of the different kinds of 
work, also pictures and articles about the new things. Each mem- 
ber decided upon the work she wished to commence, and a list of 
the materials needed was made. Each member paid for her own 
material and bought it herself in the village, except, of course, 
special things which I had to get from the city. During the summer 
my hostess introduced me to some of the young people of the town, 
and such a good time as I did have! Then some girls heard of my 
class, and eight of them, several of whom were interested in trousseaus, 
formed another class. It was conducted on the same plan. At each 
lesson I gave a little talk and illustration of a certain kind of embroid- 
ery. This was the financial end of it: 


INCOME: First class—10 members $50.00 
Girls’ class—8 members 40.00 
Amount earned $90.00 
Outlay: Railroad fare $ 4.80 
Soard at $4 a week 24.00 
Expense total $28.80 
Amount cleared $61.20 
Missou RI. 
SomE YEARS AGO, when I was at a summer resort in Northern 


Michigan I came across a waffle kitchen conducted by a young girl 
who was earning her way through college. She had rented a small 
building, evidently erected for summer use only, furnishing it with 
rented chairs and tables capable of seating four people; and outside 
she had put up a placard that could be read half-way across the bay, 
advertising her wares. Ina very short time she did a thriving business, 
for her waffles were delicious, and her maple syrup evidently the genu- 
ine article. Sometimes tourist parties fairly crowded the large dining- 
room, and she must have made quite a little sum to help out expenses 
for the coming year. MICHIGAN. 


I CLEAN Sitver. A neat little business can be built up by keeping 
it in order in households where insufficient or incompetent help make 
this quite a task, and one which many housekeepers are glad to have 
done for them systematically and thoroughly. RHODE ISLAND. 


A YouNG TEACHER, who usually spent her vacation at one of the 
little resorts of which there are many on the Great Lakes, missed 
greatly the up-to-date literature of a city library. She met also many 
other visitors who felt the same need of the new books, and this fact 
gave her the idea of supplying that need the next year. 

During the following winter she collected all her story-books and 
made a catalogue of them. Several of her friends became interested 
in the plan and lent her novels from their own collections. She made a 
few posters to advertise this impromptu library at the resort and put 
an announcement in the quarterly circular sent out by the owners. 

The next June she opened the library in one room in her mother’s 
cottage, and from the first day there was no Jack of patrons. She 
charged five cents a week for a book, and one dollar for a season ticket. 

The first season proved so successful that she not only paid all 
expenses but had money left to buy new books as well. This mod- 
est little venture grew and flourished. 

Since the second summer she has not been obliged to borrow books, 
and it has simply been a question of enlarging the library to supply the 
demand. She has now a whole room in her cottage which she uses for 
the library, and she has a fine collection of novels and other light litera- 
ture in demand for summer reading. She has little expense each 
year except the money she puts into books. MICHIGAN. 


My Home ts 1n A Tourists’ Town and I recently made forty 
dollars easily by selling flowers to visitors. Nearly all were sent as 
souvenirs to relatives at home and were carefully packed for ship- 
ping. I thus earned my summer trip. FLORIDA. 
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HERE IS ONE OF THE WAys THAT I MAKE Money. I once read 
in THe Lapirs’ HOME JouRNAL such a comprehensive article on 
stenciling that I was fired with enthusiasm to try my hand at it. As 
I have no artistic ability I did not try to cut my own blanks, but went 
to a large artists’-supply store where they showed me a catalogue 
containing cuts of several hundred stencils designed by artists. These 
blanks cost from ten to seventy-five cents. I followed the directions 
given in the article in THE JOURNAL as to dyes, etc., and my first 
table-cover was stenciled with surprising ease. It was much admired 
by my friends, and I took orders for three copies. Then I stenciled 
four short lengths of unbleached muslin: one with a lovely rose pat- 
tern, one with a grape design, and two with simple vine borders. 
These I took to the leading fancy-work shop in the town. I offered 
them a commission of fifteen cents on the dollar for every order that 
they secured for me. Now I have all the orders that I can fill. My 
fee is fifty cents for elaborate designs and twenty-five for simple pat- 
terns. I stencil the customers’ materials or buy them for them, charging 
the price I pay. The work is pleasant, the dyes cost but a few cents, 
and the blanks can be used many times. PENNSYLVANIA. 


By MAKING PLAIN SHIRTWAISTS for her business-girl friends 
Pennsylvania earned enough money to pay for a long-desired term of 
twenty lessons in music. 


GEORGIA HAS A NICE INCOME from her work of stamping waists, 
collars and cuffs for embroidery. She originates ‘different designs for 
her customers and traces them on the material, freehand, with a pencil. 


Can You MAKE Over Hats? Having a decided liking for milli- 
nery, especially for making over old hats, I decided to try the house-to- 
house plan, as I objected to the confinement of a shop and the long 
hours. Milliners do not, as a rule, care to take the time and trouble 
necessary to produce finished work with old materials but a visiting 
milliner can make this a separate business and earn money all the 
year round from private patrons. OHIO. 


A YouNnG Woman I Know is making a profession and a good 
income by dusting books in private home libraries. 

This may prove a useful suggestion to a girl who loves books, knows 
how to handle them, and is methodical, for in houses where there are 
large or even small libraries, the dusting of books is.a much-dreaded, 
but necessary, part of housecleaning. RHODE ISLAND. 


THE GIRLS IN A HIGH SCHOOL wanted to buy some new books for 
their library, and so they held a bazar. The feature that brought in the 
most money was the simplest and cost the least: the orange girls. 
These girls carried around wooden buckets of little oranges, a stick of 
lemon or peppermint candy inserted in each orange. The appreciation 
that this popular dainty met with was substantial and spontaneous. 
The girls wore gowns of striped orange 
and white calico, and white tarletan caps 





department and needlework stores, get- 
ting ideas. I also talked to the manager 
of a fancy-goods department, telling 
her of my plan, so that when my order 








first of July. Meantime I read all the 








and aprons. The orange girls would be 
a welcome feature at any open-air féte 
which children and young people are 
going to attend. WASHINGTON. 
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His Method— 
His Wonderful Results 


Day after day, caterers have to pro- 
duce perfectly frozen ice cream. 

It isn’t done by guesswork. 

They know what's the best method. 

For years, they have used nothing but 
the old French Pot. 

A big pot turned round and round in 
a vat of ice. A man with a paddle 
stands over it. As the cream freezes 
on the sides, he scrapes it off, stirs it 
into the center—until the whole thing 
is frozen. 

This method they £xow to be best, to 
make the smoothest, most evenly frozen 
cream, and to do it every time. 

For this reason we build the 


Dana Peerless 
Freezers 


along exactly the same lines. 

The can turns in the ice. The dasher 
stands still but its blades are so shaped 
as to scrape off the cream as it rapidly 
freezes on the sides of the can, and stir 
it into the center. 

The best caterers, the French chefs of 
the big hotels, whose success you have 
envied, now use the Dana _ Peerless 
Freezer —the modern French Pot. 

The results are the same—the pecul- 
iarly shaped dasher saves them hiring a 
man paddler. 

If you want your home cream as _ un- 
varying as they get, as smoothly and 
evenly frozen time after time, use a 
Dana Peerless. 

It’s the only home freezer which em- 
bodies the French Pot idea—the only 
one which gives the results that have 
made French caterers famous. 

In freezers where the dasher ¢uvus, th« 
half frozen cream is simply pushed around 
before the dasher—w#thout mixing it 

Get a Dana Peerless. 

Try it. If your cream isn’t a great 
deal smoother, firmer and more evenly 
frozen than you can get by any other 
process of freezing, we'll gladly refund 
your money. 

‘*ICE CREAM AND IcES BY WELL 
KNOWN Cooks’’ free for the askin: 
Write for it today. 

In the DANA 
FooD CHOPPER 
thereis nodrip 









on table or 
floor. Rotors 
draw out over 
the dish. 
Chops, 
minces, or pul- 
verizes any food, 
cooked or uncooked, 
without crushing out the juices. 


| Send 4c for Cook-book by Mrs. Lincoli 


The Dana Mfg. Co. Dept. H. Cincinnati 


Makers of the Dana Mop Wringer. 
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Shops 


By Claire Fuller 








Novelties 


the French 











A New Crocheted Negligee for House Wear 


IKE all the other pages included in this 

gay and a Girls’ Number of 

THE JOURNAL, each one of which makes 

a spe ‘cial appeal to some part of the character 

feminine, this one seems to fill the open niche 

for new ideas as to little gifts. If you have 

been to Paris lately these novelties may not be 

unfamiliar to you, for, as every one knows, one 

of the joys of being there is to gaze into the 
shop-windows, one after an- 
other, and look and look, and 
































sometimes, fortunately, to buy. 








The French Idea for a White Crocheted Sweater 


T THE side of the party bag is a quaint- 
looking pincushion, which has been greatly 
admired. It was built up on a circular, paste- 
board box, filled with bran, and a pink muslin 
top and ruffle put on under the lace. Very dainty 
as a trimming are the ribbon roses around the 
edge, and this puts the finishing touch to one 
of the prettiest things one sees in the shops. 
At the left-hand side is shown a very good style 
of handbag forshopping. The 

embroidery of Russian design 








But if you have not yet had this 
great pleasure then these sug- 
gestions will come to you with 
all the attractiveness of the 
season’s latest things. 

The figure illustrations show 
two very becoming crocheted 
garments. The one on the left 
is intended for a negligee. It 
is blue and white, with blue 
ribbon, and is so simply made 
that it has not been consid- 
ered necessary to give a de- 
tailed description of it. 

The white crocheted sweater 
shown on the right is quite 
different in style from the gar- 
ment we know by that name, 








is in red and blue on écru linen 








The striped bag is made of 
linen, and is designed for trav- 
eling. It is very roomy and 
durable. The fancy bag on 
this side is for embroidery or 
light sewing—being made of 
silk and strengthened through 
the centre by canvas with 
appliqué. 

The round, flat pincushion 
decorated with lace and roses 
suggests the delightful idea of 
using a piece of a bride’s satin 
wedding gown, a bit of the 
lace which trimmed it, and em- 
broidery that one of the brides- 
maids might add for love. 








but this is a French sweater, 





and a pretty one, too. 





Design for a Boudoir Lamp-Shade in Lace and Ribbon 


IBBON work has never lost 











its popularity since it first 
presented its charming possi- 





At to the Quaker- 
lady cushions that are so 
well known here is the Court-lady 
cushion illustrated under the title of 
this page. This makes a very deco- 
rative cushion for a dressing-table, 
and one that is sure to be admired. 
As you examine each of these 
dainty but serviceable novelties you 
can judge for yourself which one has 
a particular value for you. They are 











all useful, being made of durable 











materials, some of them more 
or less perishable—such as 


| Pretty Bag for Evening 


bilities to our eager eyes some 
years ago. In the photograph 
frame illustrated the rose borders are 
delicately embroidered with ribbon, 
the leaves are of ribbon and sequins, 
while the edge is bound with gimp. 

Likewise the narrow satin pin- 
cushion illustrated in the lower right- 
hand corner bears a very graceful 
trimming of ribbon and sequin work. 
This cushion is about two inches in 
thickness and the scams are covered 








A Ribbon-Rose Pincushion with a simulated border of 


flowers. 








the lamp-shade with its net 
cover and ribbon flowers, but 
even this is not too pretty for 
a bride’s boudoir or a young 
girl’s newly-furnished room. 
The opera or party bag is 
one of the prettiest seen this 
year. Made of white silk and 
trimmed with pink ribbon 
roses and lace one could 
hardly imagine anything more 
appropriate for evening use. 






















The last novelty presented 
is the long strip of quilted 
satin which is intended to 
cover the piano keys and 
protect them from dust. ‘The 
idea is quite worth copying. 
Measure the required length 
for the strip and ornament 
it in any way that is most 
pleasing to your sense of the 
artistic. Then face it with 
silk and bind the edges. 























Durable 


and Roomy tor a Traveler 


For Fancy-Work and Light Sewing 























Shopping-Bag in Linen 











Cushion for a Bride 


An Ornate Frame of Good Style 
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An Embroidered Panel Piece of Quilted Satin to Protect the Piano Keys 
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This Trade-mark on every box 


Every written message —the business 
communication, the personal letter, the 
social note— demands its particular qual- 
ity, style, shape and size of writing paper. 


WHITING 


Papers 


are superior papers — excelling in quality 
and finish — leading in styles and shapes. 
Whiting is the name that signifies 
quality and correctness in papers for all 
correspondence purposes. 


When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 


Obtainable from all the best stationers, 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St. , New York. 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
MILLS : Holyoke, Mass. 











Beautiful 
Products of 


Lee Ltdion Loom 


for Street, V isiting 
and Evening Gowns. 
Sold by Best Stores. 


Ture worsted, 
UN non- wrinkling. 

Black and col- 

ors, 50 ins,wide $1.50 yard 


99 Pure worsted, 
not quite so 


Black and colors, 46 pai $1.00 yard 
hi 4 Br l bol, Chiffon Broad- 
(Giffin J ‘ AN oe ri 
Black and colors, 50 ins. wide “! ; $1.85 yard 
74 ~ 4 ee 
NOON 52" $1.50 yard 
Write for Booklet of Illustrated Fashions and Samples, ALL FREE 
SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CoO., INC. 


“The Shelton Looms”’ 
453 Broome Street, New York antl 














>» FRENCH (ice) A 


INFANT’S CAP, sheer 
French lawn, hemstitched, 


*| four clusters of three rows 





~ 


of pin tucks, daintily 
ii ed thornstitched, medallion 


back, $1.50 value, 
epetiil is «+ « 98c 4 
INFANT’S SLIP, French hand made, soft finish 


long cloth, thornstitched  igpnnit| edges 
with dainty Val. lace, $1.50, special 98c 

















CORSET COVER, soft finish nainsook, neck 
and arms with festoon edges, eyelets for draw 
ribbons, hand embroidered designs with hem- 


stitching, bottom entre deux, ae value, $125 


Spee 5 se wk Oe ee 

LADY’S CHEMISE, French mus 
lin, scalloped effect, silk ribbon 
drawn, hand embroidered front and 
worked eyelets, generously full, 


sizes up to 44, fates 0 value, 

special . . : 98c 
Write for New Fr 

1e ‘'M 

Matl Orders } 











THE PARIS SHOP 
Mfrs. French Lingerie for Women and Children. 
P.O. Box 1356, Canal St. near Camp 
New y Ori le ans, La. 
























































































pan ves can comity and at 
your p lothe 


| froning Made Easy 
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Sinpsex IRONER 


THE BEST IRONER 









wh io sells 


it o wr Jit © dealer we ship . -_** 
i om” PREE Trial. Illus- 3 z! 
tra ted descriptive booklet FREE. . * 





American Ironing Machine Co. ~—_ + 
mums A—32 East Lake Street, Chicago, — © 
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THE AMERIC/ 


These beautiful pictures form a part of the superb collection of mother and child 


A : ; ae 5 ane 
photographs obtained in our recent prize competition. The wonderfully attractive nothers 


caries ates . . ‘ A yost splenc 
pages given here and in the three issues preceding will be followed for some months i psn 
to come by other equally fascinating instz senting a’ gi meric . a 
y qually fascinating installments, presenting a’ gallery of A) erican opened no n 










































CAN BABY 


hild - and children taken from real life which will at once be recognized as the 
, mothers ane on tet siniietl we ‘ 

tive ost splendid p ctorial presentation of American motherhood ever attempted by 
iths 1 magazine. In accordance with the promise we made when the contest was 


ican opened no names of mothers or children are published. 
J 
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tcf EGETABLES are the cheapest of all 
food materials. To be economical in 
the purchase and use of them the house- 
wife must select those in season, not 
preserved nor canned, unless they are 
home-made and she gets them free of 
cost in the beginnjng. Those who live 
where they can have perfect kitchen 





in the country, 
gardens, may can and preserve vegetables as they come 
in season; but if they are bought in the open market in 


large cities the cost of living is unduly high. A can of 
peas, palatable, to be sure, contains but little nourish- 
ment and is most expensive. 

There is a large group of winter vegetables that can be kept without 
labor or cost: cabbage, for instance, if the heads are hard, and have 
been slightly frosted, and celery, endive and chicory, may be pulled up 
by the roots, a portion of the outside leaves trimmed off, the roots 
covered with soil or sand, in a vault, to keep for the entire winter. 
Edible roots, such as yellow and white turnips, beets, carrots, salsify 
and parsnips, may be kept in boxes in a vault or cellar; if in the cellar 
ventilate well and look them over every now and then, removing all 
decaying matter, otherwise the sound vegetables will become diseased 
and the house will be filled with unpleasant and unwholesome odors. 
Potatoes are an every-day dish in most American families. Sweet 
potatoes may be purchased by the barrel and kept in a warm place. 
This is not economy, however, unless you are catering to a large family. 


Cook Vegetables as a Rule in Uncovered Vessels 


E ARE now coming into the “Southern vegetable” season in 

large cities, but the country housewife is still using the winter 
vegetables, and will continue to do so, if she is wise, until fresh ones 
grow in her locality. 

Vegetables, like meats, are divided into four groups: those con- 
taining starch; those containing nitrogen; fatty vegetables, as nuts and 
olives; and succulent, “green” vegetables, containing only water and 
mineral matter. In the carbohydrate (starchy) group we have rice, 
potatoes and such manufactured foods as white bread, hominy and 
hominy grits. In the nitrogenous group we have peas, beans, lentils, 
the chick-pea of the East, and the cereals, wheat, rye, oatmeal and 
corn. In the succulent group, the cabbage family, turnips, spinach, 
cress, cucumbers, asparagus, summer squash, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, 
green corn, peppers, green peas, string beans, radishes and ‘‘ greens” 
of all kinds. ‘The nitrogenous group contains starch, but the starchy 
group does not contain an appreciable amount of nitrogen. 

Vegetables, as a rule, should be cooked in uncovered vessels. 
should always go over the fire in boiling water. Underground vege- 
tables should be salted when partly or quite done. Green vegetables 
should have salt added to the water when they first go over the fire. 
Rice and macaroni should be boiled rapidly—not that the water is 
hotter, but the motion of the water separates the particles, which 
prevents them from being ‘‘ pasty” and heavy. 

Potatoes are always best and most economical when cooked in their 
jackets. In peeling, however, it is wise to take the peeling around the 
length of the potato. Even if they are to be mashed they can be 
quickly peeled and thrown back into the saucepan to dry; in this way 
pounds, yes, bushels, of potatoes are saved in the course of a year. 
The starchy and most nutritious part of the potato lies near the skin; 
if a heavy peeling is taken off, one that will remove the “eyes,” and 
this is frequently done to save time and trouble, two-thirds of the 
nourishment is thrown away—your money simply goes to fill up the 
garbage-bucket. Farmers and near-by butchers pay for the removal 
of these materials and use them as food for chickens, ducks and hogs; 
in other words, your waste is their living. You may not be aware of it, 
but you are partly keeping another family and charging it to your own. 


They 


Never Soak Vegetables in Salted Water 


ANY vegetables are more economical if divided. Take, for 

instance, a root of celery; as soon as it comes from the market 

peel the root and cut it off; then cut off the green tops, wash them 

and put them with the root to be used for flavoring for soups and 

sauces. The outside pieces, rather green and woody, use for stewing, 

for celery sauce or for vegetable ragoft, while the tender inside portion 
should be served raw or in salad. 

Cucumbers too large for slicing are just right for stewed cucumbers 
a la supréme, or stewed with cream sauce. Sprinkle all green vege- 
tables with clear, cold water as soon as they come from. the market. 
Wash lettuce, celery, in fact, all salad greens, and put them at once in 
a cool place. Do not soak wilted or fresh vegetables in salted water; 
the salt draws out the juices and hardens the fibre. 

Of the many early greens now coming in I consider the dandelion, 
the shoots of the poke, the long-leafed dock and turnip sprouts 
the best. The long- leafed dock, which costs only the picking, is known 
to the farmers as “sour” dock; boil and treat it the same as spinach. 
These “wild” vegetables are sold in the markets and are among the 
first of the spring greens. Poke shoots are cooked and served the same 
as asparagus. 

Radishes do not contain starch, hence they may be eaten raw; the 
larger ones, however, are best when boiled in clear water until tender, 
drained and served with cream sauce. The dense fibre of the larger 
varieties makes them difficult of digestion, and also difficult of thor- 
ough mastication. 

In a small family cook enough vegetables on one day to last for two. 
Asparagus, one of the very best of our early vegetables, is quite 
attractive cold with French dressing. If only a few pieces are left over 
cut them into small lengths and use as a garnish for the breakfast 
omelet. If the family is small and a whole bunch of asparagus mtst 
be purchased serve the upper green tender portions today and the butts 
in cream-of-asparagus soup tomorrow. 


The Way to Blend Some Vegetables with Others 


OME vegetables are best when blended with others. A little corn 
left over today, with a few beans, makes succotash for tomorrow. 
Stewed tomatoes are nice added to okra. Corn, tomatoes and okra 
are nice with brown fricassee of chicken. Eggplant stuffed with nuts 
and tomatoes makes a nice luncheon dish. Left-over peas may be 
mixed with mayonnaise and served in scooped-out beets, turnips or 
tomatoes. Save the centre of the tomatoes for soup or sauce, the 
turnips and beets for vegetable hash, or put them in vinegar to be 
used as garnish for cold meats or potato salad. Summer squash will 
do double duty, if boiled whole and served with a sauce. 
There is economy, if you use small stoves, in putting up one or two 
cans of vegetables at a time. It takes but an hour and a half to cook 
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a can of beets or string beans and ten to twenty minutes 
for tomatoes; get them ready in the morning while 
you are washing the breakfast dishes, and cook them 
with the same fire used for cooking dinner. In canning 
little by little in this way one finds a closet soon 
filled with sightly vegetables, and you really have not 
missed the time. 


Cabbage is My Best Friend 


F ALL the vegetables in common use I look upon 
the cabbage as my bestfriend. When well headed 
and bleached it is more dainty than any member of its 
family, not excepting Brussels sprouts nor Savoy. In the hands of a 
dainty and artistic cook it lends itself to a great variety of dishes and 
is superior in flavor and color to its more aristocratic relative, the cauli- 
flower. To have it perfect, however, one must understand its peculiar- 
ities. It must not be boiled long enough to throw off an odor, or it loses 
its flavor, color and digestibility. In speaking of the average cook and 
her ability to render foods digestible I frequently quote an old saying 
about cabbage: ‘Raw it requires two hours for perfect digestion, but 
after it has passed through the hands of the cook it requires five hours!” 
Understand, please, that this condition is not necessary — when daintily 
cooked it is more easily digested than when raw. It cannot be cooked 
with meats or greasy material, nor can it be boiled for two or three 
hours and not be utterly spoiled. For salad take a hard, bleached 
head, shave it as fine as possible, wash through two or three cold 
waters and soak it in very cold water for at least two hours. Drain, 
wring it dry in a towel, heap it in a salad dish, pour over it French 
dressing and serve at once. If cabbage were sold at a dollar a head 
this would be considered the most desirable of all dinner salads. 
Hard heads are preferable for salads and stewing; soft heads and 
Savoy are best for stuffing. 
The much-despised sauerkraut is not a coarse dish when prepared 
by a dainty cook. Sauerkraut salad is very good and easily digested. 


Appetizing Dishes Made of Cabbage 


OMETIME, when you have just a little cold chicken or turkey left 
over, chop it fine and mix it with an equal quantity of boiled rice, 
seasoning with salt and pepper and, if you like, a little onion. Scalda 
loose head of cabbage or a Savoy, and when the leaves are soft and 
pliable open the head carefully to the centre; put a tablespoonful of 
the chicken or turkey mixture in the centre, fold over the leaves, then 
put another layer outside of these leaves, fold over the next set, and so 
continue until you have stuffed the entire head; tie this in a piece of 
cheesecloth, throw it into a kettle of boiling ; salted water and cook 
rapidly in an uncovered kettle for one hour. Drain in a colander, 
dish in a round dish and pour over a well-made cream sauce. 


Chop Fine the Outside Leaves of a Head of Cabbage, the centre 
of which you have used for salad, soak in cold water for an hour, drain 
and throw into boiling salted water; boil rapidly in.an uncovered 
vessel for twenty minutes; drain again, dish and cover with cream 
sauce; or if you like, turn the cabbage into the cream sauce and stand 
it over hot water for ten minutes. Or after you have cooked and 
drained it, turn it back into the saucepan, add a little vinegar, pepper, 
salt and butter, to make German cabbage. 


Another Dainty Dish is Made by Cutting Cabbage into halves and 
shaving it down as for salad. Soak it for an hour in cold water, drain 
and throw it into an uncovered kettle of boiling Salted water; boil 
rapidly for fifteen minutes, drain perfectly dry, put it back into the 
kettle with half a pint of good cream and a little extra salt and pepper; 
push the kettle to the very back part of the stove, where it will cook 
gently for fifteen minutes more, and serve at once. Do not boil hard 
or the cream will separate. Left-over cabbage that has been stewed 
in any way may be served next day au gratin—put it in a little baking- 
dish, cover the top with grated cheese and brown it in the oven. 


Do Not Throw Away a Single Leaf of the Cabbage; even the outside 
green leaves may be scalded, the midribs removed and the leaves used 
for Egyptian rolls. Put a tablespoonful of chopped meat in each and 
roll it up. Cook these in salted water and serve with cream sauce or 
English drawn butter. 


Can You Imagine a More Appetizing and Sightly Dish than a dain- 
tily-made cole-slaw? With brown bread and butter it makes a delight- 
ful salad course. Shave the inside, hard part of a head of bleached 
cabbage, soak it in cold water for one hour and then wring it perfectly 
dry. While the cabbage is soaking put half a cupful of milk into a double 
boiler and when hot add a tablespoonful of cornstarch, moistened; 
cook for a moment, add the yolks of two eggs; cook another moment, 
be careful not to curdle; take from the fire, add half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. Puta slice of onion and a little green 
celery, if you have it, into a saucepan together with a bay leaf and four 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar; boil rapidly until reduced one-half; strain 
and add it slowly to the sauce; add a tablespoonful of butter, and just 
at serving time mix the cabbage with the dressing; both should be very 
cold. Garnish with sweet peppers or capers or chopped olives. 


Another Delicious Cole-Slaw is Made by adding two well-beaten 
eggs to half a cupful of sour cream; cook this over hot water until thick, 
take it from the fire and add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. When cold mix it 
with the cabbage that has been soaked in cold water and carefully 
dried. 


The Cabbage Family includes cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, 
Savoy and kale; it provides the housewife with about thirty-five of the 
most attractive winter vegetable dishes. 


A Good Vegetable Cook Never Wastes Anything 


N SUMMING up, to make vegetables go farthest in small families 

it is better to buy them in small quantities. Out-of-town people 
who have accommodation for keeping vegetables may put by enough 
to last all winter. If one is obliged to buy canned vegetables they 
must be used as economically as possible; all parings must be taken 
off sparingly, and every part of the vegetable utilized for dishes best 
suited to the texture. It is said that a good vegetable cook never 
needs a garbage-bucket. 

NOTE — In the next issue of The Journal (for June) Mrs. Rorer will tell ‘How to Use 


Things Which are Usually Thrown Away’’—and show how easy it is to make upappetizing 
dishes from things which are often discarded in preparing a meal, and from “‘ left-overs.” 
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LAMB 


and all other meats, hot or 
cold, are very greatly im- 
proved in flavor and are 
made more appetizing and 
agreeable by the addition of 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Lea & PERRINS 
is the best relish 
for all kinds of 
Meats, Soups, 
Fish, Game and 


Salads. 


See the 
Signature on 
Wrapper and 
Label. 


Beware of 
Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 























“The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” That is the way our 
Paris Brand will prove itself the 
most delicious sweet corn you 
ever ate. Don’t take anybody's 
word for it— prove it yourself, 
and you will never again be 


satisfied with an inferior brand. 


We want you to know our 
many good things for the 
table — you will like them. 
Write today for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘ Five Foods 
Ready to Serve.”’ We 


send it Free. 





BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Me. 
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—Economies in Building 

appeal to every one when they do not cheape! | 
or weaken the structure. A purchase oi 











will save you money over every other ma 
and are absolutely superior, style, quali! 
workmanship, and price being « onsidered. 


$5000.00 


has been spe nt to demonstrate this in issuing our Catalogue 
“De Luxe,” 80 pages (11x 14), including the beautiful sup! 
ment ‘*Colonial Beauties.’’ 
These books (which cost 
us 50 ets. to deliver), are 
sent on receipt of 12¢ to 
pay postage, to interested 
people, who will state num 
ber of mantels required 

We send our book 
‘* Evidence’? FREE on 
request, 72 pages of styles 
and what our customers 
say, some in your locality. 

Do not fail to investi- 
gate KING MANTELS. 
It's worth while. 


King Mantel Co. 
517-519 W. Jackson Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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leaf, and nothing but real 


leaf. As a positive assur- 


Seal across the top of 


| 

ance that the label reads 
correctly there is the 

Government Inspection 

| 

| 


every pail. 


If you 


for this label, together 
with the Government 
Seal, you will find the 


best shortening on earth. 


to the entire world 


and wholesome, but beyond that—the Armour label is your guarantee of palatable and likable 
quality—the kind that tempts and then satisfies every appetite—it 1s your satisfaction that makes 


oursuccess. If you want genuine TOP NOTCH QUALITY see that the label bears the name 
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| this label says Simon Pure 
| Leaf Lard—and it is, ab- 
solutely ! Leaf—the real 
| 

| 
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FACTS ABOUT FRYING 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


RIED food is as nutritious as that 
which is baked or boiled, in spite of 
the solemn protests of faddists who 
declare that it is most indigestible. 
If it proves unhealthful, the cause may be 
traced to one of two things—the frying 
process has been unskillfully performed, or 
more often, the lard used was of an inferior 
quality. The best cook that ever handled a 
frying basket could not 
turn out a perfect prod- 
uct unless the best lard 
smoked in the kettle. ri 
@ Just why awoman of /£-g 
sense will be satisfied 
with any sort of cooking —_— ° 
fat that may be handed ‘SY Pim: 
out to her, while she is S 
painfully particular 
about the quality of 
butter she buys, is hard 
to explain. Lard enters more intimately into 
cookery than butter, and yet the average 
woman pinches and economizes by saving a 
cent or twoa pound when buying lard — then 
she wonders why her cooking is a failure. 
@Experts the world over agree that the 
est lard is that rendered from the crispy 
akes or leaves of fat adhering to the ribs 






GOLDEN BALL 


of the hog. The only way to secure pure 
leaf lard is to buy a package of guaran- 
teed leaf lard. Unless the name “Armour” 
is on the package, a housewife has no 
means of being certain that she is buying 
the real pure article. 

@ “Frying” means immersing the article to 
be cooked in fat that covers it. In the last 
analysis it is steaming. The moment the 
article to be cooked 
touches the fat, its 
surface becomes coag- 
ulated, making it im- 
possible for the natural 
juices to get out. These 
are turned into steam, 
which cooks the food. 
The fat merely browns 
the outer surface. 
About three pounds of 
Armour’s Simon Pure 
Leaf Lard will be required for use in a kettle 
eight inches in diameter. This may appear 
to be an extravagance to a housekeeper 
whose idea of frying consists in greasing the 
bottom of a frying pan with a tiny bit of fat. 
As a matter of fact, frying in deep fat is an 
economy as well as an absolute necessity 
from the standpoint of health. Very little 
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onest Goods= 
onest Labels= 
then Quality 


Integrity, not craft,is the sure foundation of success. 


Armour & Company point with pride to nearly half a century of szccess as purveyors of foods 


but why spoil a dol- 





The U.S. Government Inspection distinguishes our products as pure 


grease will be absorbed by the articles cooked 
in it, and it may be used over and over again 
if it is strained each time after it has become 
slightly cooled, but still is a liquid, leaving 
all sediment in the bottom of the pan. 

@ The fat should not be boiling, but ‘‘smok- 
ing” hot. A good general rule regarding 





temperature is this: If a slice of raw 
potato browns in it in from 40 to 60 seconds, 
the fat is ready for use. Generally speak- 
ing, doughnuts and batters require a lower 
heat than breaded meats, and the latter do 
not require as high a temperature as pota- 
toes, fish and all watery articles, which must 
be fried at the highest possible tempera- 
ture. When frying wet food, watch the pot 
carefully. When it has bubbles of steam, 
permit every drop of water to evaporate be- 
fore continuing the work. If the fat becomes 
too hot, it may be cooled by throwing into 
it a handful of raw sliced potatoes. 


the difference between 
“Simon Pure” 
Lard and ordinary 
lard at a glance. The 
crinkly top tells truth- 
ful tales of crispy pies 
and pastry. There’sno 
shortening on earth as 
good as pure /eaf lard, 
and “Simon Pure’’ is 
thecream of leaf lards. 


It costs a trifle more, 


lar’s worth of pastry to 


save two orthreecents? 






























Leaf 


@ Cooked foods, such as croquettes and fish- 
balls, and small fish or oysters, will not re- 
quire more than one minute to brown. A 
frying basket is a necessary adjunct if good 
work is to be done. The articles should be 
left in the fat until they assume a delicate, 
golden-brown color. 


@ Golden Ball Fritters. — One pint of water, 
one pint of flour, six eggs beaten very light, 
each beaten separately, one tablespoonful of 
butter. Let the butter boil in the water for 
a few minutes, then thicken smoothly with 
flour. Let it remain a short time on the fire 





stirring steadily all the time. Then pour it 
into a bowl and mix in it six eggs, each 
beaten separately. Beat the batter long and 
hard. Fry in “Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf 
Lard.” Stir the lard hard until it whirls, 
then drop in the fritters by spoonfuls and 
fry as round as balls. Serve with either 
fruit or maple syrup. 
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The Lady 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1908 


from Philadelphia 


it 


Teils of the Vague — of the Traditional Heaven and the Heaven 
that We Shall Probably Find 


47] HEN traveling in Syria our first camp 
m4 was pitched near a cemetery, in which 
we descried a woman kneeling near 
a tiny grave. At the sound of ¢ 
repressed sob we—my friend, a pone 
gain rot gate American woman, and I—drew near 
CSENEEARN with instinctive sympathy. 

Directing our dragoman to follow,,my friend, warm- 
hearted, impulsive, threw herself on the ground at the 
woman’s side and began speaking to her in gentle, 
soothing tones. To the dragoman she said: “T want 
you to tell this woman just what I say,” and then to 
the woman with the emphasis of deepest conviction: 
“Your baby is not here. It is up there above the blue. 
not dead. It has been made alive again and is well and happy. 
know this.” 

“How do you know ?” asked the mother harshly, suspiciously. 

“Some one came down here from up there and told us so—some one 
Who loved little children.” 

“Where is he ?”’ the woman inquired with growing interest. 

“He has gone back again, but He has left a letter telling us about it. 
You shall go there too, some day, and have your baby again, if you 
try to be loving and good. The letter I spoke of will help you and 
tell you how to be good.” 

“Where is the letter ?”? the woman asked, eagerly now. 

“Almost any one who speaks your language and mine can show it to 
you. At Jaffa, where we came from today, there are kind people called 
missionaries who could tell you about it. ” 

Every word was intensely earnest, emphatic, winning. The native 
woman looked dazed, then eager, and finally, with a cry of rapture, 
threw herself at my friend’s feet and kissed them. Rising slowly she 
turned away—toward J affa—and we followed her with our prayers. 





And it is 


We 


HANK God! this is the confident assurance of faith. To those who 
belong to Him death is birth into a new and fuller and happier 
life, of which the life here is but the preparation, the embryo, as unlike 
the greater in degree of glory as is the earthly life before and after birth. 
Longfellow says, ‘There is no death! What seems so is transition.” 
It is the passage into our true life—‘‘a covered way that leads into the 
light.” It but liberates the real self from the clothing of the body. The 
earth-life is school; death is going home. 

Death is unnatural. We were made to live. No one quite believes 
it of himself that he will die—‘‘All are mortal but ourselves” —‘‘I shall 
not die, but live!’’ is the immortal spirit’s protest within us. 

Like children afraid of the dark, we fear imaginary terrors. The 
early Christians had not our gloomy views. Death, in reference to the 
body, was “‘falling asleep,” “resting in hope,”’ “waiting for the morn- 
ing,” as their rudely-sculptured epitaphs tell us. When we fall asleep, 
in absolutely helpless unconsciousness, we rest in God’s care; He wakes 
us here or there. 

David speaks of “the shadow of death’’—not the substance, not 
reality. We Christians were not meant to fear death. Christ is said 
to have delivered by His death those who were in bondage to the fear of it. 

A noted clergyman once told me that he had seen many die, but 
never one unwilling to go. All dread was removed through weakness, 
unconsciousness or exaltation of spirit. Physicians have confirmed this, 
and added that the struggle is more apparent than real, and the suffer- 
ing not greater than that attendant upon illnesses from which people 
recover every day. 


XCEPT it die the seed has no renewal of life in flower or tree. If 
our loved ones who have “gone before’? could speak to us, it 
would be to reassure us. 


‘*While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss inste ad, 
Lives and loves you.’ 


The Fatherhood of God is the answer to all our questions about 
immortality. There are two things that will not pass away: the life 
of God in us and the love of God for us. 

There will be no delay in the passage. 
thief, “Today shalt thou be 
the body 


Christ promised the penitent 

vith me in Paradise’’—‘‘ Absent from 
present with the Lord.” 

‘*The welcome shall sound in the Heavenly world 

Ere the farewell is hushed in this.” 

“Let not your heart be troubled” was Christ’s tender reassurance 
to His own about their future life, on that awful night when before 
Him were desertion, humiliation and Calvary. 

And it is to Him that the Father has committed the judgment of our 
world, to One who learned about human life by living it. He knows 
how hard it is to be good. Do not fear to meet Him who prayed: 
“Father, forgive them: for they know not what they do”; who loved 
us and gave Himself for us: “the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever.” “There is no condemnation” if we are His. Think of His 
judgments of people when on earth—of Zacchezus, the sinful woman, 
the dying thief. Our Advocate will be our Judge. 


‘HE most Godly man I ever knew taught me that the redeemed 
before the “judgment seat of Christ” could only be there for a 
judgment of services—for the rewards of Heaven. Salvation is not 
in question—that is settled. No personal fitness could qualify us 
for that. Read First Corinthians, third chapter and eleventh verse. 
‘The foundation is Jesus Christ. Good works are the superstructure, 
which will be tested on the Great Day. “If any man’s work abide 
he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned he 
shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire’’—as 
from a burning house, suffering the loss of all but life itself. 

Then shall we know that character is worth all that it costs. 
we really are, what life’s choices have made us, will be 
“No lot in life is small enough to stunt a soul.” 

‘And then shall every man have praise of God!” Nothing that we 
have ever done or suffered for Him shall be forgotten. “If it doesn’t 
cost it doesn’t count.” God values much that “the world’s coarse 
thumb” cannot measure. It reminds me of Prize Day at school, when 
those not on the roll of honor so wish that they had tried. 

‘As far as the East is from the West, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us.” “Their sins and their iniquities will I 
remember no more.”” How can we be judged for sins that God has 
forgiven and forgotten ? 


What 


revealed.- 


UT where shall I go when this pendulum heart has ceased to beat ? 
What shall I find? The traditional Heaven is a vague, unsym- 
pathetic place. Glory, Sublimity, Eternity carry no impression. I 
lose myself in immensity. Before it can mean anything to me I must 
feel assured that identity shall be preserved, that I shall continue to 
be this same, familiar self of mine. I can remember myself as a 
very little child solemnly watching my uncle eat a bit of sugar I had 





given him, and then with perfect faith feeling in his 
pocket for the candy into which the sugar had, sup- 
posedly, resolved itself—that it was wrapped up being 
no obstacle to my confidence in his occult powers. 

“7,” so different now, have persisted through all the 
changes of the years. ‘‘J’’ remain. Conscious life is 
continuous. We shall not be lost in the crowd. God 
will call us each “by name.” 

Job says with absolute conviction: “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth: and in my flesh shall I see 
God: Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another.’’ 

Mark Twain’s recent satire about a visit to the legendary Heaven 
has much sense under the nonsense. ‘Time was when thoughts of 
Heaven conjured visions of palms and crowns, sounds of harps and 
endless hosannas. It seemed unnatural, forced, monotonous. Now, 
as thoughtlessly, these are ridiculed. Few think to read The Revelation 
in its symbolic language and not as statistical history. Palms sym- 
bolize the glad joy of victory, crowns stand for supreme honor and 
reward, the harp and song suggest that music will be there—all the 
discords of earth and time harmonized into tune. 


CHILD once asked: “Why does beautiful music always go up ? 
Does it go flying up to God?” This soaring quality belongs to 
all music at its best—from a lullaby to a Hallelujah Chorus. 

We shall be so supremely happy that the love, the joy, the rapture 
must seek expression, and praise will be spontaneous, the heart’s 
outpouring and overflowing from very fullness. 

We shall praise Him, too, for everything that lifted us out of selfish- 
ness and sin. “If you could suffer for two years,” said a voice 
teacher of long experience to a noted singer, “you would be the 
greatest contralto in the world.” 

Why did not our Lord describe Heaven for us? We could not have 
understood. The wings of the imagination have no power to fly 
beyond a magnified, idealized conception of that already known. Man- 
made Heavens—the Scandinavian Walhalla, the Mohammedan sensual 
Paradise, the Indian ‘‘ Happy Hunting-Grounds”’— prove this. Music 
cannot be explained to the deaf nor color to the blind. 

Mrs. Ewing tells the story of a butterfly that, in its previous exist- 
ence, had promised a fellow-worm to describe the new life, but found 
it utterly impossible. This world, with its sunset-skies, its bird-songs 
and flowers—made just to gladden us—gives suggestion: ‘ Earth 
holds Heaven in the bud.”’ Beecher asks, ‘If God made His footstool 
so beautiful what must His throne be ?” 

Surely there all our hopes and aspirations will find fulfillment. 
Music-lovers here, with hearts full of inaudible harmonies; artist souls, 
seeing visions of beauty unattainable —shall there rejoice in full, free 
expression. Beethoven tells us that his beautiful symphony is but an 
empty echo of the music heard in his dream. A man once dreamed of 
Heaven and learned that Handel was there, who, since he had seen 
“the Messiah,” had poured forth his soul’s most fervent adoration in 
a new composition on his former theme. 


NE disappointed man, conscious of powers, tastes, talents, perhaps, 

that life had given no opportunity to use or develop, took comfort 

from seeing a workman pack his kit of tools. ‘‘ You have many tools 

that you have not used.” “‘ Yes,”’ answered the man, “‘ but I expect to 
use them all some day.” 

“Some day” our happiest dreams will be realities 
missed and longed for, all that we would be and were not—or better, 
all that God’s love would give and have us to be. 

Every one is lovable when seen at his or her best, and in Heaven the 
good will be not only permanent, but growing better, indeed. 

Eternal life without progress would be but the continuance of 
mediocrity. Marvelous beings indeed must be those denizens of 
Heaven who have been developing through the ages. In us, too, is 
“the power of an endless life.” All our powers will be enlarged, 
exalted, as from a seed is developed higher and ever higher growth—a 
future scale of being unimaginable! 

We seem now and here too insignificant to justify God’s love and 
Christ’s sacrifice—‘“‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be.’”? God 
knows our possibilities. 

But nothing that mortal can imagine about Heaven can give us real 
comfort. We must have God’s own word for it, and the Bible tells 
more in a sentence than pages of description could do. For instance: 
“T shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.” Satisfied! 
The gratification of every wish here brings satiety. _We were not meant 
to be satisfied. Unrest is our goad and incentive. There “‘abideth 
faith, hope, love’’—our ever-forming hope finding endless satisfaction, 
something always to look forward to in the joy of fulfillment. 


all that we have 


E ARE to awake in His likeness. 
redeemed be. ‘In Thy presence is fullness of joy; at Thy right 
hand there are pleasures forevermore.” Could language express 
more heart-filling, heart-thrilling gladness ? 
There will be “no night there.’”? We shall need no recuperation 
where purpose does not weary nor its exercise fatigue. 
“God shall wipe away all tears.’”? Oh, the tenderness of it! 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.”’ 
graciously explain why He permitted each trial, each sorrow. 
“There shall be no more death’””—our beloved are living, loving, 
rejoicing and alive forevermore—‘“ neither sorrow nor crying.” The 
discipline of life will be over, its purpose fulfilled. 
“Eye hath not seen”? nor mind conceived the things that God has 
prepared for His own. If our minds could compass the truth we 
could not wait to go. Our impatience would lose us all the lessons of 


As the Lord is, so shall His 


“What 
He will 


life. It will be a place “prepared” for us, just as before birth into 
this world our place and our welcome were ready for us. 
“In My Father’s house are many mansions.”’ Godet says: “‘ The 


image is derived from those vast Oriental palaces in which there is an 
abode, not only for the sovereign and the heir to the throne, but for all 
the sons of the king, however numerous.” 


HALL we know our dear ones there? Shall memory be preserved ? 
The risen Lord sought first those whom He had loved before His 
death. And of those left behind shall we know anything? One thing 
we shall surely know: “ Joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth.”’ 

“Are there few that be saved?” “A great multitude which no 
man could number,” says the Revelation. 

“Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty.’”? He will transcend 
all that we have ever dreamed or hoped, and our capacity will grow to 
understand, love, admire, and adore more and more. When we see 
Him face to face it will be “this same Jesus’? Who has known and 
loved and forgiven us through all our earthly life. And where He is 
will be Heaven, Home, our Fatherland—‘“‘ Our ain Countrie.”’ 








The Superiority 
of the 


ATLAS JAR 





The ‘‘ATLAS”’ brand of jars, 
whether Mason or E. Z. Seal, are 
the only preserving jars on which 
the housewife can place absolute 


reliability. 

They are made of glass espe- 
cially prepared to stand great 
heat. They are extra thick at 
the top where the greatest strain 
comes. The 


ATLAS 


Special Mason 


is a screw cap jar with an extra 
wide mouth. This permits the 
preserving of large fruits whole. 
They are more easily emptied 
and cleaned. The 


ATLAS E. Z. Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 


like illustration, is also a wide-mouth 
jar. Whatever jar you buy — be sure it’s 
an ATLAS—'"‘Atlas’”’ means quality. 

If your dealer cannot supply these 
jars, send us $3, and we will express 
prepaid thirty (30) quart size ATLAS 
SPECIAL WIDE MourTH JARS to any 
town having an office of the Adams or 
U. S. Express Co. within the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, ‘Indiana, or 
Michig: in, or we will quote delivery 
prices in ‘other portions of the United 
States by freight or express. 


A Book of Preserving Recipes. 


Sent free to every woman who sends us the name of 
her grocer, stating wheth€r or not he sells Atlas jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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BVDS 


of solid chocolate, 

ciously flav 
and possess 
that smo 


to be for 
onlyin the 
highest class. Db 
if you cannot fi 
the Buds on sale 
will mail you a/ 
pound box tor 
cents or one p 
for a dollar. 


7. M. Reg. in U. 


S. Pat. Of. 


A sainple box for your dealer’s name and 30 cents in st 


if you prefer; but ov/y one box to the same addre 


H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 220 New Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 














STRAWBERRIE 


the fruit never gets crushed. No stained fingers, I 
under nails, and so easy and quick! Only 5c. Wi 
forever. Ask your dealer for the NIP-IT or send 7 


Little foil wrapped form 


melting quality 
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W.STEPHENS & CO., 80 Newton Street, Waltham. Mass. 
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sk Your Dealer for Alabastine 


You can make your home brighter, more cheerful and more sanitary by decorating the 
walls with Alabastine, and you will then have the most artistic of all backgrounds for your 
pictures and furnishings. The soft velvety Alabastine tints are both dainty and restful. 


You can have your entire home decorated in one harmonious color scheme, carrying out 
your individual taste and ideas in each room, and making the walls blend perfectly with the 
woodwork, rugs and furniture. 


You can avoid the dirt and bother of kalsomine, the sameness of wall-paper patterns and 
the unsanitary condition that invariably follows their use, by having your home decorated with 











The Sanitary Wall Coating 


Alabastine is less expensive than wall-paper and far more satisfactory than kalsomine. 
It will neither fade, rub off nor scale, and it affords no breeding place for insects or disease 
germs. Anyone can apply Alabastine with a flat wall-brush. Alabastine comes in sixteen 
tints and white. These tints can be intermixed to form an endless variety of shades. 

Alabastine can also be used in relief work—raised decorative motifs—effects that cannot 
otherwise be obtained. Alabastine hardens and becomes a part of the wall itself. 
You can therefore apply a new tint right over the old Alabastine, without washing or 
Scraping, as is necessary when wall-paper or kalsomine has been used, or is used again. 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and properly labeled packages at 50c for white and 
55c for tints, by all Paint, Drug, Hardware and General Stores. See that the name 
‘“Alabastine’’ is on each package before it is opened, either by yourself or the painter. 


> 


Send 10c in coin or U. S. stamps for the book “Dainty Wall Decorations,” which:con- 
tains complete plans in color for decorating homes, churches and school houses in dainty 
Alabastine tints. Sample tint cards and descriptive circulars mailed free on request. 


The Alabastine Company, 900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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Heatherbloom 


~ = Petticoats 


\ «fl At Half the Price 





Shops that cater to 
fashionable trade every- 
where are showing them. 

More beautiful in 
design, more elaborately 
ruffled and embroidered 
than ever. 

Look like Silk 


Swish like Silk 
Wear like Iron 


Colors and shades to 
match or harmonize with 
every gown. $2.50 up. 

This Label 


7s 


ReaTHEre 


TRADE MARK 





in the Waistband. 
By the yard at the 
lining counter, in 150 
shades—40 cents. 
More popular than ever 
for dropskirts, linings, etc. 
Made in but one 
quality, with the word 
Heatherbloom on every 
yard, 
Send for booklet. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York — Chicago. 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 
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“7 DR.JAEGER'S 
HEALTH SHOE 


is different from every other shoe made 
— it’s in the sole—the patented, thera- 
peutic cushion inner sole, which provides 
that supremely delightful foot-comfort you 
have longed ‘for — no breaking-in required ; 
no more corns, callouses or foot troubles — 
no more tired, aching, burning feet — en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 


Combines Beauty and Comfort 
We want to send you our fine booklet —It 
showsall the styles andtells about theunique 
construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties 
preserve andimprove health, We will give 
you the name of your nearest dealer selling 
this shoe. Writeforittoday. Address: 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
Sole Makers of Women’s Shoes. 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 

















Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 














100 ENGRAVED 


259 WEDDING 
*62%2 INVITATIONS 


Delivery charges prepaid. Samples on request. 
Highest quality, correct forms, unrivaled service 
faultless styles of engraving. Script engraved 
plate and fifty calling cards (name only) 85c. 

Monogram Stationery, Calling Cards and 
Engraving of all kinds for social functions. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. 
Established 1899 The Bourse, Philadelphia 











| and saleratus are fine for the skin. 





Pretty Girl 


Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about hea'th which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


Two Toilet Accessories 
Grace. A JOURNAL girl de- 
scribes a method of caring for 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Washing the Hair Too Often 
STELLA. Joo much water is 





hands: ‘‘I found that both borax 


I like—but cannot afford—the 
constant use of almond meal, so 
I compromised with the follow- 
ing: One jar of good almond meal, 
one ounce box of saleratus and 
one cupful of best borax. Mix 


certainly injurious to the hair. 
Many physicians who have given 
long years of study to the care of 
the skin and hair believe that 
once in three or four weeks is 
often enough for ashampoo. Of 
course the degree of exposure of 
the scalp to dust and dirt is a 
factor to be considered. Massage 








well and use 4 small quantity in 
the palms of the hands when 
washing. If you do not put it in 
the water you can save a certain 
amount. I take about a teaspoonful 


at each 
washing. Then, when the faceand handsare rinsed, 
but not dried, I rub with the following lotion: 
Four parts of glycerine, two parts of rose-water, 
one part of lime-water, one part of bay rum, juice of 
half a lemon. After this is rubbed in dry the face.” 


A Home-Made Filter 


Laura. You can improvise a filter by placing 
in a funnel several wisps of moistened clean absorb- 
ent cotton. 


The Commercial Value of Germs 


BUTTERMAKER. To answer your question fully 
would take more space than I can give. If you are 
interested in the subject I should advise you to do 
some reading on it. Each of the many species of 
bacteria in their action on milk, butter and cheese 
brings about varied results. In the case of milk 
one sort of microbe makes it bitter, another gives 
a soapy taste. Again, others turn it red, yellow or 
blue. It is to bacteria that butter and cream owe 
their pleasant taste and flavor. So, indeed, the 
characteristic taste of cheese is traced to the action 
of certain germs. 


Swollen Face After the Toothache 


Amy. If the gum swells after a siege of tooth- 
ache do not put a hot-water-bottle against the face, 
as the heat will generally cause greater swelling. 
There is danger also that the abscess may break 
through the cheek, leaving a permanent scar. 
Apply, instead, hot figs or seedless raisins directly 
to the gum, and immediately consult a dentist. 


Cotton in the Ears 


ABIGAIL. It is certainly dangerous to wear cot- 
ton in the ears at night. Suppose there were a fire. 
Can you not think of many reasons why this 
practice is risky ? 


How Should an Infected Hand be Bandaged ? 


Hitma. In bandaging an infected hand leave 
as many of the fingers exposed as possible. It will 
take more time to bandage in this way, but of what 
advantage is time in comparison with results? It 
is a Most important point to leave free the fingers 
which are not involved. Otherwise in long cases 
the hand may be stiffened and crippled by useless 
tight bandaging. 


Powder for Perspirin® Feet 


L. I. J. At night soak your feet in hot salt- 
water. In the morning use the following as a 


| dusting powder : 





| This often brings refreshing sleep. 


Pulverized calamine ....... 
Pulverized Florentine orris-root . 
Pulverized starch 


2 drachms 
1 ounce 
3 ounces 


Irre2ular Teeth 

Pansy. Go at once to a competent dentist, for 
such irregularities can be corrected. One cannot 
often properly masticate food with irregular teeth 
—and such teeth are hard to keep clean. You will 
need patience, for the correction of dental irregu- 
larities takes time. 


The Hot-Water Remedy for Sleeplessness 


HOUSEKEEPER. As you are often too tired at 
night to sleep well try the hot-water remedy. After 
removing your clothing bathe your face and wrists 
with water as hot as you can comfortably bear it. 
You will find 
compound interest added up on your health bal- 


| ance if you will do the same thing after the noon 


meal, lying down at the time for a few minutes. 


| Soiled Washcloths the Cause of Pimples 


| skins than 


ADELINE. When you see—and smell !—the con- 
dition of some girls’ washcloths you wonder that 
there are not more pimples and unwholesome 
there are. Have your washcloths 
boiled and sunned at least once a week. 


| Several Toothbrushes for Daily Use 


HELEN. You are quite right. It is difficult to 
keep one toothbrush in good condition for use 
three or four times a day. It is far better and just 
as economical to have two or three brushes. Then 
the one you use in the morning will be dry enough 
to be used with benefit in the evening. One brush 


| used several times a day is liable to become too 
| soft to do its work really well. 


Treatment of Superfluous Hair by X-Ray 


Mary. Treatment of superfluous hair by 
X-Ray is sometimes followed by discoloration of 
the skin as well as by an unpleasant wrinkling. 
It is well known that many ugly burns have been 
caused by this treatment. 

Tender Skin Needs Careful Treatment 

Guapys. Your skin is doubtless very tender. 
Cleansing the skin does not necessarily include 
scraping. I have known of a devotee of the 
Turkish bath carrying the rubbing so far that on 
the bottom of the feet the outside skin layer was 
removed to such an extent that she had to go to 
bed until new layers formed. 


| The Care of the Eyes 


| 


SCHOOLGIRL. Even the strongest eyes may be 
strained by suddenly raising the window shades in 
the morning or during bright daylight. Quick 
change from darkness or dim light to brilliant 
sunshine is a distinct tax on the eyes. Another 
precaution worth remembering in the care of the 
eyes is not to exert them immediately after rising. 
In other words, neither read nor study before 
breakfast. 





of the scalp is undoubtedly of 
great benefit. But do not rub the 
hair on the scalp. With firm 
pressure move the scalp over the 
tissues underneath. Then grasp handfuls of hair 
and move the scalp again. The object is to 
stimulate the circulation. 


The Use of Stronz Perfurmes 


LucinpA. ‘To be on the safe side do not use 
any liquid perfume. By this precaution you will 
avoid many strong odors. If girls realized what a 
mark of bad breeding is the use of strong scents 
they would be careful to banish them entirely from 
the toilet accessories. Little bags of powdered orris 
give a fresh, clean smell to clothing, but to get into 
a. stuffy elevator with a girl who positively shrieks 
with some new ‘‘essence” is unutterably dis- 
agreeable. A strong odor makes a girl far more 
conspicuous than do brilliant colors. 


Granulated Eyelids 


R.K. If you suffer from granulated eyelids you 
ought to consult an oculist at once. The eyes are 
too precious to tamper with or neglect. 


A Good Shampoo Powder 


Lorrie. An excellent shampoo powder is com- 
posed of a quarter of a pound of borax, half a 
pound of powdered Castile soap and fifteen drops of 
oil of rosemary. This should be sifted three or four 
times. The use of this shampoo powder leaves the 
hair sweet and clean, besides giving it a beautiful 
sheen. After the shampoo rinse the hair thor- 
oughly in clear water. 


Change is Often Beneficial 


LueELLaA. A change in diet or drugs is often as 
beneficial as a change in occupation. Our whole 
make-up, both physical and mental, rebels against 
monotony. Do not continue any one thing until 
the entire goodness is sapped out of it. 


Cover Outstanding Ears with Your Hair 


RutH. As your ears stand out from your head 
so prominently why do you not arrange your hair 
over them so as to hide the defect? I knew a girl 
whose ears were so ugly that it amounted almost 
to a deformity. She arranged her hair so well, 
however, that it was years before I noticed any- 
thing unusual about the ears. 

Rummaze Sales Have Caused Epidemics 

WESTERN Girt. Indiscriminate rummage sales 
are indeed very risky from a sanitary standpoint, 
and have been known to be the cause of epi- 
demics. They would be far safer if the source of 





the articles sold at them were investigated by some | 


intelligent person. 
To Disinfect Clothing 


Jessie. Boiling water will in half an hour 
destroy microbes which are most active. A high 
temperature is the most efficient disinfectant. Not 
only does a moist, high temperature destroy germs, 
but it is also a deodorizer. 


Fortify the Body by Sleep 


MARTHA. As you do not throw off your cold 
readily try the early bed hour. In any infection 
you need to strengthen your natural resistance in 
every way possible. As long as you feel tired and 
crave rest you may be sure that you need it. Go 
to bed directly after dinner every night until you 
would really rather sit up than sleep. When you 
begin to feel this way your body is getting rested. 
Do not make the mistake of believing ‘‘the more 
sleep you take the more you need.” 


Restless Sleep and How to Cure It 


A. L. If, instead of falling asleep thinking about 
your work, you will grow drowsy over a pleasant 
story, sleep will be sound and the restlessness will 
be relieved. 


Diet or Drugs in Skin Troubles? 


N. C. R. A New York skin specialist says: | 


‘*Had I to choose between the cook and the 
apothecary as colaborer, I think I would not hesi- 
tate for a moment to yoke myself with the former.’’ 
He goes on to say that ‘‘ the board kills more than 
the sword.”” Many people eat not only the wrong 
foods, but too much of them. 


Oil for a Dry Scalp 


C. BM. 
oil thoroughly into it. 


1 Do not use enough to mat 
the hair. 


Oil often allays itching. 

Rubber Mats Useful‘in the Bathtub 
ERNESTINE. Many accidents have occurred 

from standing in a slippery bathtub. One 

step may easily result in a broken rib. A great 

safeguard is the rubber mat, made to cover the 

bottom of the tub. 


Using Milk in Tea 


FIDELIA. The argument advanced so often that 
milk precipitates the tannin in tea, and so should 
not be used, is not only an argument against milk 
in tea, but is, moreover, an argument against tea- 
drinking at all. For the same element in milk 
which forms the indigestible compound with tan- 
nin is also found in many other foods. Conse- 


As your scalp is dry, rub a little sweet | 


mis- | 


| 


quently when tea in any form is taken with food | 


into the stomach this combination takes place with 
the same unhappy results. 


Brilliantine for the Hair 
F. P. F. Brilliantine is used to give a gloss to 


the hair. Its chief active constituent is glycerine | 


which is scented and sometimes colored. One 
formula gives one hundred parts each of alcohol 
and rose-water with ten parts of glycerine. 
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Ladies and 


Gentlemen: 

**You see then that 
Calox, the Oxygen 
Tooth Powder, acts 
by giving up oxygen in 
contact with water, and 
it is this novel feature 
which gives Calox its 
immense superiority over all 
other dentifrices. It represents, 
in powder form, the therapeutic 
efficiency of a hydrogen di- 
oxide solution in addition to 
the mechanically cleansing 
properties of the powder itself. 


CALOX 


is also a deodorant because it 
oxidizes all decomposing food 
particles, removes deposits 
from the teeth, tongue and 
mucous surfaces, producing a 
sense of freshness and purity 
only possible as the result of a 
chemically clean mouth. Calox 
is entirely harmless and free 
from any insoluble grit which 
might injure the enamel or form 
a basis for the deposit of tartar.” 


“The Oxygen does it.” 


Sample and booklet sent on receipt of 5 cents. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


| 91-97 Fulton Street, New York 
a os =o 

































Cushion ¥ 
Rubber Button 





Do not be deceived 
by buttons made of 
wood, painted or col- 
ored to imitate rubber 











Cushion 


THIS GUARANTY see 
COUPON — In Yellow HOSE 
is attached this way sa" SUPPORTER 
to every pair of the is Guaranteed to 

genuine—BE SURE Dealer and User 

IT’S THERE. Seater umperections 
Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 


Mailed on receipt of price 


George Frost Company, Makers 


The Buttons and 
Loops are Licensed 
for use on this 
' Hose Supporter 














BOSTON |__ ONLY 




















HIS PATTER ¢ 


illustrates the amazing difference between 
**Art-Stitch’’ and every other sort of low- yd 


priced beading or insertion. Patterns like 
this have never before been put into inexpensive laces 


“Art-Stitch”’ Beadings and 


Insertions 
look like real laces because the patterns are faithful copies 
of the finest hand-made laces. The illustrated ‘‘Art 


Stitch ** catalog (sent free) shows patterns of real crochet, 
Irish Racord, hand-made fagoting, Renaissance and ot 
modish French laces which we sell at 35c to $1.00 a dozen 
yards, in pieces of 12, 24, 36 yards and over. 


JULIUS STRAUSS & CO.,156 Fifth Ave., New York 











The fascinating art 
of making beautit 
Y bead necklaces f 
illustrated and « 
plained, together wi 







ange 


Oa 








B é handsome Color Plate s! 
“i t) ing 500 different kinds 
Made Beads in their exact color 
sizes and shapes, and 12 patterns 
At Home Bead Necklaces, Pocket Books, | 


Collars, La Valliers, etc. All mailed for 10 cents. Write t 


HEALY, BEAD IMPORTER, DETROIT, MICH. 











CRANE’S 
WEDDING PAPER 
NVITATIONS ‘to weddings 


and smart functions have 
been engraved upon Crane’s 
wedding papers and cards for 
generations. If you insist on 
Crane’s you will have that 
which the best judges of 
social usage have always con- 





HIGHLAND 
LINEN 
ORE of this paper has 


been used by the women 
of America than of any other 
writing paper made. ‘This is be- 
cause seldom, if ever, have those 
qualities which most women de- 
sirein theirstationery been found 





CRANE’S 
LINEN LAWN 


()* all the papers that bear 


the Crane name, Crane’s 
Linen Lawn has been not onl 
the most popular, but also the 
most justly popular. It is the 
kind of paper used by women 
who desire to give their let- 


in any writing paper that can 


ters that stamp of caste which 
be sold at such a popular price. 


sidered best. only the best paper can. 


Eaton-Hurlbut — and Crane 


Comparatively, it took but a few years to establish 
the reputation of the papers that were made by the 
Eaton-Hurlbut Company. Your knowledge of the 
high quality of Crane papers was probably inher- 
ited. At any rate, since 1801 the name Crane has 
been a synonym for all that is best in paper. 

Now the two interests have joined hands under 
the name of 


Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company 


and the public, as well as the stationers of the 
country, will have the advantage of a wider range of 
choice in a line of stationery that stands for author- 
itative knowledge of fashion and absolute skill in 
paper making. It will be the policy of the newcom- 
pany to make price truly represent value, so that 
from the most expensive papers to those that will 
have amore popular appeal, you will have the assur- 
ance of buying the best paper for the price asked. 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, PirrsFieLp, Mass. 


Successors to Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
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- Chemists say that babies ought to 
digest cows’ milk. But the fact is that 
most babies can’t digest raw cows’ 
milk,no matter how carefully modified. 


If your baby is one of the many 
who can’t, you should put him on 
NESTLES FOOD as soon as he is 
weaned—or ai once if you are not- 
nursing him. 

NESTLE’S FOOD is a Milk Food, 

' but so treated by the Nestle process 
that it is as digestible as mothers’ milk. 

We have a new book. on ‘Infant 

Hygiene, which we will send with 

trial package (enough for twelve 


feedings) free on request. Send 
for them today. 


HENRI NESTLE 
77 WARREN STREET - NEW YORK 








STORK 


(Trade Mark Reg.) 


PANTS 


WATERPROOF 
Keep Baby's Dresses Dry and Sweet. 


Button neatly over regular diaper. 

White, light, adjustable, comfortable. Easily cleansed. 

Will not irritate or sweat. Indispensable to every 
mother—50Oc. Made from 


“Stork” Sheeting 


A rubberless, waterproof fabric, light as linen. 
Best for baby’s crib, the sick bed and aZé household 
purposes. By the yard $1.00 and $1.50. 

“Stork” Catchall Bibs, 50c. 
“Stork” Plain Bibs, 25c. 
“Stork” Diaper Bags (black and white check), 5Oc. 
Sold by dry goods dealers throughout the United States. 
L/ your dealer hasn't“ Stork" goods send to us. 
Pree—for your dealer's name—Baby Sponge Bag of ‘‘ Stork 
Sheeting’’ as a useful sample—also descriptive booklet. 


THE STORK COMPANY, Dept. 1-E, Boston, Mass. 


(Also Mfrs. of ‘*Stork ’* Absorbent Diapers.) 
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These suits sell absolutely on merit. Once we 
secure our first order, we sell as many suits as 
there are boys in a family. The American Boy 
Suits are made of strong, durable cloth in stylish 


plaids, checks and 
& 











stripes; they will please 
both mother and boy. A 
| factory to family prop- 
| osition, with no middle 
profits. 

| We make our own suits 
from our own cloth — cloth 
| that shows the result of 40 
| years’ experiencein the man- 
ufacture of woolens. 





Goods shipped direct to 
} you, expressage prepaid. 
| Send us money order and 
leave selection to us. You 
can’t match either suit for 


double the money 
We sell on approval and 
guarantee satisfaction or 
| refund money at once. 
—e Extra pants supplied with 
Double- ¢ither suit. With $3.50 Suits, 














Sailor Suit, 


L 





breasted Suit, Bloomers, $1.00; Plain Knee, 
Sizes 8 to 16 75c. With $5.00 Suits, Bloom- Sines 3 to S 
years ers, $1.50; Plain Knee, $1.25. years. 


Write for booklet and samples of cloth. 


THE AMERICAN BOY SUIT CO. 
66-72 Leonard Street Dept. A New York 














IRON AND WIRE FENCES 
Plain and heavy, also light and or- 
namental. Q 7° Wire or Iron Fences. 
Highest grade at lowest prices. 
O7 Write for catalog. 
Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., 
265 S. senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





FREE, 





| one has only to take a walk in any 





What Young Mothers Ask Me 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


A Warning to Mothers of a 
Danzer that is Little Known 


HERE is a little article, com- 
monly known as a ‘‘ pacifier” 
or ‘‘mother’s comfort,” that 


causes harm out of all | she goon 
to its size. To see pacifiers in use 


park or sunny street where babies 
are taken for an airing. It will be 
noticed that about two-thirds of 
these little children are placidly 
sucking away on a black or white 
rubber nipple, sometimes having a 
bone or ivory ring attached. Often the pacifier is 
tied around Baby’s neck with a ribbon, or it may 
be fastened to some part of his carriage with a 
string; then, when Baby occasionally drops it from 
his mouth, it may strike against the carriage wheel 
or simply expose its moist surface as a dust col- 
lector Sor street filth. If Baby is old enough he 
will soon put it in his mouth again, or, if too 
young to help himself, his mother or nurse will do 
so for him. 

Physicians and nurses who treat babies agree 
that pacifiers are the cause of many ills. The con- 
stant suction on the nipple produces enlargement 
of the tonsils and promotes the growth of adenoids ; 
catarrh soon follows, then a chain of evils, chief 
among which is deafness. It is very easy for 
catarrh to extend from the nose and throat into 
the little tube that connects these organs with the 
ear, and the catarrhal deafness that may then occur 
is one of the most frequent forms and also the most 
hopeless to treat. If unclean objects are put into 
the mouth there is also great danger of germs find- 


| ing their way through this little tube-into the ear, 





and an abscess, with possible destruction of the 
drum, is likely to follow. 

Numerous other diseases may be caused by the 
pacifier; sprue or thrush is often directly traced 
to its use. Constant suction overworks the little 
glands in the mouth that produce saliva, and all 
this liquid that is inended to be mixed with the 
food and help digest it is wasted on the pacifier, so 
that when it is needed for the food there is little 
left; indigestion and chronic dyspepsia follow. 

In many families, where there are a number of 
little children of the pacifier age, one nipple will do 
service for several children; the mother hands it 
around, or the older members of the flock take it 
away from the baby. Tonsillitis, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis and other diseases may easily be 
started in this way. I have even seen mothers and 
nurses first put the pacifier into their own mouths 
‘*to clean it” and then give it to the baby! 

Many mothers use the pacifier from ignorance— 
they do not in the least realize the risk they are 
running. Baby cries from some natural cause, and 
because the mother does not like to hear him she 
pokes a pacifier in his mouth. This is mere 
selfishness on her part: a pacifier now may mean 
an operation for adenoids later. Find out the 
cause of the cry and remedy that, or, if there is 
no cause, let Baby exercise his little lungs for a 
while—he needs this form of exercise as well as 
any other. 

[I am sure if mothers realized the dangers of 
allowing their babies to form ‘‘the pacifier habit” 
the manufacturers would soon cease to produce 
these articles, as there would be absolutely no call 
for them in the shops. It lies in the hands of 
mothers to put a stop to this evil. 


Wean the Year-Old Child Before Summer 

My baby will be one year old in June. I have 
always nursed her myself, but am not strong and 
fear I cannot keep it up all summer, as so many of 
my friends advise me todo. Do you think it would 
be well to wean her now before warm weather 
really begins, or try to struggle through the 
summer ? Mrs. PAu H. 

It would be better for both Baby and you to 
wean her now. Begin by using one-third milk and 
two-thirds barley-water with a pinch of bicarbon- 
ate of soda. Give eight ounces of this once a day, 
wait three or four days, and then start giving two 
feedings a day; go on in this way until you have 
her entirely weaned. Strengthen the food grad- 
ually as she becomes accustomed to,the cow’s 
milk. The formulas and diet list I am mailing you 
will help you to do this wisely. 


Persuading the Baby to Eat E&és 
How can I get my fourteen-months-old baby 
to take eggs? She absolutely refuses to eat them 
either boiled or coddled. YOUNG MOTHER. 
Try stirring a raw egg into a pint of her milk; 
divide this into two feedings and let her take them 
from her bottle or cup. 


Outdoor Exercise for Baby 


Now that the warm days are coming I should like. 


to let my baby be outdoors a great deal, but I do 
not think he can get enough exercise strapped in 
his baby-carriage all day. lam very busy and can- 
not be with him constantly, and as he is a year old 
he needs careful watching if left on a pad on the 
piazza. Can yousuggest anything? Mrs. T.M 

An exercise pen would be just the thing for 
your baby. This is father expensive, however, so 
if you do not care to purchase one get a large dry- 
goods box deep enough so that Baby’s head just 
comes above the sides when he stands up. If the 
boards are rough have them planed off so no 
splinters will get in the little hands and knees; 
then give Baby a toy or two, put a pad in the bot- 
tom of the box and let him amuse himself on the 
piazza while you are at work. He will get plenty 
of exercise and fresh air in this way, and you will 
not have to watch him constantly. 





Nervous Breakdown Conse- 
quent on Overstudy 


My ten-year-old daughter has 
been studying very hard this 
winter, and as the time for exam- 
inations approaches she is so 
tired out and nervous that she 
sleeps very badly; she is cross and 
irritable, and seems so clumsy at 
times she drops and often breaks 
almost everything she handles. 
Her appetite is poor and she looks 
very white. Do you think she 
needs a tonic ? WoRRIED. 

I think from what you write that your little girl 
is on the verge of chorea or ‘‘Saint Vitus’s Dance,”’ 
and that you should take her out of school. A 
tonic would do very little good under the present 
conditions. She needs sleep, nourishing food and 
all the fresh air she can possibly get. Do not en- 
danger her health—perhaps for life—for the sake 
of examinations. 


When the Milk Tastes of Garlic 

In the spring our cows often get garlic to eat, so 
that many times the milk has a strong taste of this. 
Do you think it will hurt our baby who is fed en- 
tirely on the bottle and is now five months old? 

A CountTRY READER. 

I have seldom found that garlic in the milk had 
any bad effect on the baby except that when it is 
first noticed the child may not like the taste and 
refuse one or two feedings. However, if the baby 
is at all subject to disturbances of digestion it 
would be a good plan to use condensed milk for a 
few days until the cows can be kept away from the 
garlic and the milk again has its natural taste. 


Treating the Baby’s Dry Eczema 


My baby, nine months old, has had indigestion 
and constipation ever since she was born. About 
two months ago I noticed something resembling 
heat rash on her face. It soon became worse and 
developed into what my doctor calls ‘‘dry eczema.” 
He cannot seem to help her any, so I thought you 
might tell me something to try. 

A YounG MOTHER. 

Wash the skin with olive oil, never with water, 
then apply the salve, a prescription for which I am 
mailing you. Give the baby the juice of one 
sweet orange during the day between her meals, 
and try giving her four ounces of plain milk and 
two of boiled water, with a pinch of bicarbonate of 
soda every three hours. 


Washing the Baby’s Hair Daily 


My baby girl is thirteen months old; how long 
should I continue to wash her hair daily? If a 
baby is born in midsummer should one follcw the 
same course of weaning and feeding which you 
advise for a November baby ? Mrs. M. A. 

If the baby has very thick hair and it takes a 
long time to dry it, once a week will do for a 
shampoo; but if the hair is thin and scanty you 
can wash the head every day when you give her 
her bath. A baby born in midsummer may usu- 
ally be allowed to wait until early autumn before 
it is weaned, but the bottle feedings should be 
begun in the same manner I advised before. 


Feeding the Baby with a Sore Mouth 


Our little girl, now sixteen months old, has never 
been able to eat anything without having a very 
sore mouth, caused (our doctor says) from indi- 
gestion. I haven’t enough nourishment for her 
now and must feed her on something. What 
would you advise me to try? DISTRESSED. 

Begin first with equal parts of cow’s milk and 
barley-water, witha tiny pinch of bicarbonate of soda 
added to each cup of the mixture; then gradually 
leave out the barley-water and add more milk. 
Try also a little well-cooked farina, coddled egg, 
beef juice, mutton and chicken broths. I am 
mailing you a diet list for general guidance, but 
give only a very little of the different articles men- 
tioned until you are sure they will agree. 


Chanding from Long to Short Clothes 


My six-months-old baby should have been put 
into short clothes some time ago, I know, but I 
have feared to make the change in cool weather. 
Do you think I will run much risk by changing 
now ? ‘ Mrs. K. P. 

No, I do not think you will. if you have long 
stockings that can be pinned to Baby’s napkin and 
little woolen bootees besides. Always remember 
to keep the legs and abdomen warm when caring 
for a baby and he will have comparatively few 
little ailments. : 


‘To Train the Child’s Hair 

My little three-year-old daughter has always 
worn her hair short. I notice that her hair is grow- 
ing low on her forehead and in front of her ears. 
How can I prevent this, and can the growth already 
there be safely removed? She has long had the 
habit of chewing things; strings, paper—every- 
thing she can get. How can she be broken’ of such 
a bad habit ? Mrs. J. A. C. 

Train the hair to grow back by gently but 
thoroughly brushing it away from the forehead and 
ears night and morning. I would not try to re- 
move what is ‘already there. As to the habit of 
chewing everything, put a little pepper or vinegar 
or a solution of quinine on ‘a piece of paper and 
string and leave. them in a conspicuous place so 
that the little girl will be likely to see them. After 
she has tried the articles seasoned for her in this 
manner I do not think you will have cause to worry 
further about her bad habit. 


Advice Will Hereafter be Given to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of that City. 


In acceding to the requests of hundreds of readers The’ Journal has arranged to have the letters of prospective 


mothers answered by mail. 


No questions of this character will be answered in the magazine. 


Readers are 


welcome to write letters to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, and she will 


take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions. 
letters be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


The Journal must insist, however, that all such 
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Style No. 529. 
Single ply Batiste, linen finish. 
19 to 30 inches. 


Price, $1.00. 
Bone buttons. 


Healthful Support 


You don’t have that ever- 
lasting “I want to take it off” 
feeling if you wear a Ferris 
Waist. You feel comforta- 
ble and rested at all times. 


FERRIS 


sense WAISTS 


SENSE 


are superior to steel corsets because 
they support without constricting. 
A waist for every age—childhood, 
girlhood, womanhood. 

Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. Protect yourself by looking 
for the name FERRIS GOOD SENSE on each 
waist. Forsale by leading dealers everywhere. 

Send for the Ferris Book, free. 
“30 years of Good Sense.” 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 














I luff-o-down 
‘pl lannels 
<4 Babies 
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Made of the very finest, select grade of Australian 
Wool and Sea _ Island Cotton, they are absolutely 
non-irritant. No other material is so delightfully 
soothing to baby’s delicate, tender, sensitive skin. 
Money cannot buy a more dainty fabric than these 
flannels—so soft, so pure, so healthful. 

Nothing is too good for your Baby 
“The Only Baby in the World” 
Mothers and expectant mothers, should send two 2c stam} 
for Free Samples and a copy of our dainty gift-book, e: 
titled : ‘‘Baby’s Wardrobe,’’ which gives information, sug 
gestions and directions for making plain and embroider 
clothing for baby from our patterns. 


Elder & Johnston Co., Dept. A, Dayton, Ohio 


























(¢ s41.? 4 %? 

Smith's “Baby's Shop 

(Trade-mark reg’d 66692) 

Send to-day for illustrated cata- a 
logue No. 15 of Dainty Things for &-¥ 
Babies. Hand-made articles our 
specialty. Original designs and 
only the best of materials are used. 

Above catalogue, containing 
list of infant’s first needs, will be 
sent in a plain envelope for four 
cents, or sealed for six cents in j 
stamps. Samples of new birth ._ j 
announcement cards, ten cents. mi 


. 





ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
\ 301 Lyman Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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CNes “Baby Go Wif You! 


No trouble to take baby anyw! 
in the crowded street — on 
in crowded stores — if you 


; JAN Oriole Go-Basket 


\ \ May be taken on arm or lap. W 
\ out of sight—can't soil ¢ 
May be changed from go 
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Weighs either High Chair, J umpe 
only Lbassinet in three seconds 
7 Ibs dorsed by leading physi 


Booklet telling how t 
tain Go-Basket on appr‘ 


The Withrow Mfg. Co. 


Send for Free Illustrate | 
| 
| 
| 











238 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 01 
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JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most dura- 


ble and lustrous finish made. Embraces 

sixteen beautiful colors, and can be used for 

refinishing everything about the home from 

cellar to garret. You can keep your entire 
home looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC. It costs but a trifle. 
You can do your own refinishing of scratched and scuffed furniture, 
and of all things of wood or metal you may have, just as well as an expert. 


Try JAP-A-LAC today on some old piece of furniture, and learn how to save money. 


All sizes from 15c to $2.50. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE 


Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT. 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it. 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 





-— 


| The name "GLIDDEN' on a can of varnish PM liddon ee. © | // vol ’R itis does not keep JA P-A-L AC send us 


his name and soc (except for Gold which ts 25c) to 
4, amnith © cover cost of mailing, and tll send FREE Sample 


is a guarantee of highest quality. If you use var- | 

nishes for any purpose insist on Glidden’s Green rOveY COS i, we will send FREE S. , 

Label line and you will secure the best results. (quarter pint can) to any pointin the United States, 
eS 574 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, O. L a nt eae |} 
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Choose 


Silver 


Remember 
that the four 
great essen- 

tials of desir- 
able silver— 
artistic patterns, 
correct style, proper 
/ finish and plate that 
¥7 wears—are all per- 
fectly combined in silver 
~/ plate that is stamped 
6 


ROGERS BROS. 


For three-score years this 
famous brand of | silver 
bs plate has been proven 

wa by the test of service 


27) and has worthily earned 


the well-known title 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 


Ask dealer to show you 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


ware and accept 
no substitute if 
you wish the best 
in silver plate. 


Send for catalogue, 
; , 
“S-28," showing 
the various patterns. 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International 
Silver Co. 
Successor) 
NEW YORK; 
CHICAGO; 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA, 











| 
| 
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Social Affa 


ET me tell you about a delight- 
ful series of luncheons which 
a crowd of young married 
women gave last spring. The 
plan originated at the house of the 
bride of the neighborhood. 
There were six in the party 
and each woman volunteered to 
conduct personally a Saturday 
morning marketing party. Ample 
market-baskets were to be used 
by the members, and economy 
| was to be the club’s object. Each 
| meeting was to be followed by an informal little 
luncheon. Every woman understood that she was 
to lay in her week’s provisions during the trip, and 
a prize was to be awarded the hostess who Jed her 
guests into the most pleasant paths of fresh fruits 
vegetables and tender cuts of meat, with economical 
results. The decision as to the prize was 
made by ballot after the last meeting. 


er 


to be 


In Addition to Weighty Economic significance 
the meetings that followed were also delightful. 
On one of these happy occasions the hostess at 
luncheon hour handed each of her guests a small 
market-basket. ‘The first basket contained plaid 
crash doilies and centrepiece, a big nosegay of pars 
ley and buttercups, napkins, small silver, etc., with 
which the owner was bidden to prepare the table 
| for the feast. The second disclosed some delicious 

grapefruit to be prepared for the first course. 
| Basket number three held some dainty pats of 
butter, French chops and Saratoga chips for the 
second course; basket number four, cream cheese 
and the ingredients for a fruit salad; basket 
number five tempted with its contents of fresh 
strawberries nestled in leaves of their own. The 
last basket of all held a little French coffee-pot, 
with cups and saucers and those other necessaries 
that the final luncheon requires. The 
hostess supplied a colander tied with yellow ribbon 
for the central bouquet, clapped little bottomless 
colanders tied with yellow ribbon down on the 
yellow candle-shades, and in front of each cover as a 
souvenir she slipped a small wooden churn har 
nessed up with yellow ribbons to a fluffy, black 
eyed chick. 

Each guest in turn had to prepare and serve the 
course appointed to her, and the informal original 
ity of the luncheon not far from 
greatest charm. 


course 


was being its 


On Another Occasion the hostess decorated 
her table with a large market-basket filled with 
fresh heads of cabbage and lettuce. Each head 


had a little face peeping out between the leave 
The faces were made by forcing apart the vegetable 
leaves, scooping out the heart and slipping a little 
gourd in the hollow opening. All sorts of quaint 
faces were painted on the gourds. ‘The side of the 
basket was tied with a big bow of lettuce-green 
ribbon; candle-shades were made of leaves of 
crépe paper, crinkled to imitate lettuce leaves. 
Strings of tiny, tender radishes were strung on 
green silk and radiated from the basket to every 
cover, and guests’ names were written with a sharp 
quill on new potatoes which were tied with green 
ribbon. 

After luncheon each housekeeper told the story of 
the funniest personal housekeeping incident which 
she could recall, and unanimously the 
voted to the bride who confessed that she 





prize 
had 


Was 
ent 


an order to her grocer for ‘‘a shrimp for salad,” 
adding this line to the order: ‘for two people 
only, so it need not be a very big one!” 

ort 


| 


This Charming Poem of Tennyson’s, so fresh 
and cool and sparkling, and so suggestive of spring 
| andearly June days, would furnish a most attractive 
| luncheon scheme for a literary club or indeed for 
any other kind of club that cared to use it: 

‘*T come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley.” 

The ‘‘valley” could be one of rich green moss 
spread ona very long table-mirror. Dainty masses 
of fern, bits of rock and smooth, shining pebbles 
should border the course of the little ‘‘ brook,” as 

“T wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing,”’ 
between banks of moss. In the centre of the table 
it may be crossed by one of its ‘‘half a hundred 
bridges” —a rustic bridge of little twigs cunningly 
devised. Brilliant banks of buttercups and 


a6 


. sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers ”’ 





may be massed at eachend of the bridge; streamers 
of soft yellow ribbon could radiate from the rustic 
twigs to every cover, and soft green moss may be 
starred with brilliant little buttercup flowers. 
Silver trout, watercress salad, and water-ice 
frozen and served in tiny fisherman baskets would 
add to the charm of the affair. 

Slender willow fishing-rods with ‘‘lines” of yel 
low ribbon could be substituted for guest-cards. 

EX 

Another Oft-Quoted Line from the same poet 
has been running through my head: 
‘* Inthe spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns —— ”’ 
we are not likely to have forgotten the rest of it! 
It comes back to me forcibly as I open letter after 
letter in my mail filled with requests for sugges- 
tions as to Leap-Year parties—though I must 
| confess the poetry would reflect the spirit of these 
| letters decidedly better if in place of ‘ta young 
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nr May 
airs for May 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


man” a feminine noun were sub- 
stituted! One generous contribu- 
tor came forward with a suggestion 
for a ‘‘Progressive Proposal 
Party,’ which would be attractive 
for a Maytime evening veranda 
party. She suggested that we ask 
an even number of maids and men 
to this party, and provide a cozy 
corner fer each couple expected, 
each nook to be fragrant with 
spring garlands and flowers and 
then to be numbered conspicu- 
ously by ared heart tag. Couples draw for partners 
from a May-basket filled with flowers, and then 
take themselves off to whichever cozy corner the 
little paper hearts designate. Every girl is to 
address a proposal to every man, to be rejected or 
accepted by that person; but at the tap of a bell 
the wooing comes to an abrupt close and the young 
woman progresses to the next corner. After the 
rounds are made the couples will be called upon 
to relate their various experiences—the men to 
give their versions of the girls’ proposals, and the 
girls to recall the fluttering timidity with which 
their addresses were received. 

The girl having more ‘‘acceptances” than any 
one of her sisters is crowned ‘‘ Queen of May,” and 
has the privilege of choosing her royal consort. 


” 


eX 


“Sweep Day,” as the first of May was called 
once upon a time, could be happily revived by a 
party of young people for a masquerade. The 
masqueraders, their faces black with soot, and 
dressed in garish gowns of bright red, blue and 
yellow, may follow the examples of the Old English 
revelers by careening madly on the green around a 
Jarge bush or a hollow cone, bedecked with leaves 
and gaudy ribbons, out of which peers the rosy face 
of ‘ Jack-i’-the-Green,” King o’ the 
master of ceremonies. 

Many of the rollicking games indulged in by 
those earlier revelers aan be played. A fiddle 
and a tin whistle should supply inspiring strains 
for the merrymakers, final climax to 
festivities all join hands and circle round and round 
the bush singing the ditty: 


May and 


and as a 


‘The first of May is garland day, 
And chimney-sweeper’s dancing day ; 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
One before and one behind.”’ 


When refreshment time comes around the 
hostess could have the table decorated with a chim- 
ney of red brick paper bedecked with green boughs 
and garlands of bright red 
sooty Jack-i’-the-( 
should be 


a Brownie 


and yellow flowers. A 
xreen face topped by a fantastic 
peeping the top of the 
face will answer the purpose 
and coal-black streamers of ribbon may extend 
to the edge of the table to be tied to little sweep’s 
brooms, the latter made of coarse straw bound to a 
little handle by loops of gaudy ribbon 


bonnet over 


chimney 


ear 


A Number of the Old-World Customs are well 
worth hunting up for the May-Day festivities; 
for, as the following chirpy lines indicate : 

“Merry time it is in May — 
The foules syngen forth her lay; 
The knighttes loveth the tornay ; 
Maydens so dauncen and thay play.”’ 

The young folks 'n England had a custom of 
meeting on the moor, where they would cut a round 
table in the green sod, and in the trench formed 
about it they kindled a fire and ‘dressed a repast 
of eggs and milk of the consistency of custard.’ 
At the same time they kneaded a cake of oatmeal 
which they baked on the embers. After the cus 
tard had been disposed of with customary dis 
patch the cake was divided into as many portions 
as there were young folks in the crowd. One of 
these portions was blackened over with charcoal 
and all the pieces were thrown into a bonnet. The 
company, blindfolded, drew out each a piece, the 
holder of the bonnet keeping the last bit. The 
drawer of the blackened bit was obliged to eat his 
piece with the appearance of much relish, which 
done he promptly became endowed with super- 
natural prescience, enabling him to predict the 
fortunes of each member of his party. 

The idea could be introduced by having a circu- 
lar mound of moss for the centre of the table. A 
little Maypole could be thrust down into the centre 
of the moss, and streamers of gay ribbons could 
extend from the tip of the pole to each cover, where 
they may be attached to sprigs of ‘‘narrow-leaf” 
elm. These little sprigs are traditionally invested 
with the power of warding off evil luck and were 
known in the olden days as ‘‘may,”’ and while it is 
not obligatory that the wearer should have gathered 
it himself, it is insisted that it should be gathered 
on the May-Day, and that it be taken 
from a ‘‘narrow-leaf” 


actually 
elm tree. 
eer 

Durin2 the Course of the Collation ingredients 
may be passed for mixing the custard and making 
the little oatmeal cakes—one for each guest. The 
fortune-telling feature should be cleverly empha- 
sized by the hostess, and perhaps the ancient tradi- 
tions will hold good after all the necessary rites 
have been devoutly performed, although it may 
be that the charcoal-blackened bit will not acquire 
al] of its wonted supernatural powers if a chafing- 
dish fire is used for baking it. 


NOTE— Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail 
questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations 
if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least 
two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 
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Home-made ice cream 


is good for little folks. When you 
make it yourself, you know that it 
is clean and pure and wholesome. 
When you buy ice cream, you never 
know what it contains, how it is 
made, or the possible danger lurk- 
ing in it. 

For quick, easy, economical ice 
cream making use the Lightning 
Freezer. A few minutes’ prepara- 
tion, a little gentle turning, a few 
minutes more for ripening, and the 
dessert is ready. 

It is the famous Wheel-dasher and 
Automatic Twin Scrapers of the 
Lightning Freezer which make it pos- 
sible to make any frozen dessert in 
the shortest time with the least trouble 
and expense. The durable pail, 
held together by electric-welded 
wire hoops that can’t fall off, and the 
can with a drawn steel bottom insure 
long life to the Lightning Freezer. 


Write for ** Frozen Sweets,”’ a book of colored 
photogravures illustrating progressively how 
simple and easy the Lightning Freezer makes ice 
cream ; also contains recipes for frozen desserts 
by a prominent cooking authority. 

Insist on having the Lightning 
Freezer. Every dealer can supply it. 


North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
eres nee 
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Leonard Cleanable 
Porcelain | Lined Refrigerators 
Excel All Others | 


The porcelain lin- 
ing is real porcelain 
fused on sheet steel 
and indestructible. 
This means a sweet, 
clean refrigerator 
at all times. The 
doors are air-tight, 
which prevents 
gweat and mould. 

There is aconstant 
and automatic circu- 
lation within of pure 
cold,dry air. Patent 
interior construction makes it impossible 
for water to ruin the wood work. 

Cabinet work, finish and design are up 
to high Grand Rapids standard. 


Your Ice Bills Cut In Half 


There are 9 walls to preserve the ice (see cut below). Price 
¥ less than tile or glass lining and the refrigerator is better 
For sale by the best dealers or shipped direct from the fac- 
tory. 30daystrial. Freight prepaid as far as the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers. Beware of imitations made of white paint. 
Write for free sample of porcelain lining and 
catalogue showing 30 other styles and prices. 


Grand Ragite eee Co. Grand Ragiis, Mich. 











5 style 33 x 21 x 4¢ 
Polished Oak, Round Cor- 
Quarter sawed Panels 


$33.00 


Delivered as below. 

















PROTECT YOUR BABY 
MOTHERS ‘0 save money 
No mother who knows about Non-Nettle Flannels wo 
think of using any other kind. They are 80 soit, warm, 
comfortable and durable. 3eware of imitations. A 
genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are stamped Non-Nett 
every half yard on selvedge ar » sold only by us. 

Let us send you Free the > story along 

the Flannel and Baby White Goods sample case, cat 
logue of Embroideries, Laces, E pac tow ye ered Fla 
Infants’ Outfits and hundreds of helps tor e xpe ‘ ctl t 
mothers all free if you mention this publication. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect modern pattern tor 
every article in baby’s first wardrobe, telling qu 
material needed and giving comprehensive illustrated 
instructions. We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Est. 1885, Toledo, Ohio. 
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B ED BU GS Famous fumigation method 
Sreemmasnty destroying bedbt 

their eggs. Better than Formal 


orsulphur. Write for particulars or send $1.00 for ¢ omplete rec ‘ 
James A. Hogg, Vermin Exterminator, 440 Lenox Ave., N.Y city 















































Good Sense 
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A dining-room tastefully and sensibly furnished. 


The floor beneath the rug is linoleum, 


The walls are covered with 


Decora, which is not only cleanable and perfectly sanitary but is artistic enough to meet the most exacting taste. 


OU who have the duty of home-making will find here 
many suggestions, that, if followed out, will make your 
houses healthier, and more comfortable and pleasant 

to live in, as well as more economical of money and labor. 

If you are about to newly furnish a home, the first things 
to consider are the floors and walls. If your house is 
already furnished, the same floor and wall problems arise 
every house-cleaning time, and sometimes between seasons. 
Happy is the woman who can combine good taste and 
good sense in solving these problems. 

Good taste speaks for itself in the appearance of your 
walls and floors. 

Good sense covers sanitation — which is only another 
name for cleanliness — economy, comfort and durability. 

If you are not already impressed by the modern cry for 
sanitary surroundings, you will be sooner or later. The 
sooner the better for your own health and that of your 
family. But perhaps you think your floors are perfectly 
sanitary even if you have dusty carpets on some of them. 
Not dusty ? Try and see. Rub the edge of the sole of your 
shoe across the pile of a carpet that has been down some 
time. Then look at the side of your shoe. Or walk with 
a shuffle across a carpet on which the sun is shining. 

No carpet ever woven can be kept free from dust. 
Crumbs and things are tramped into it, they stay there, and 
germs find lots to feed on. Then consider that this dust is 
continually stirred up and settling; that it rises thickly about 
creeping babies and playing children and mixes with the 
air you breathe. It is by observing such things that we 
learn to improve our homes. 


A young literary woman caught her toe in a matting and 
fell, ripping up a piece of the matting at the same time. 
She learned two things — that mattings are flimsy and that 
they hide an unbelievable quantity of dust and dirt. This 
knowledge led her to make an investigation and write a 
magazine article in which she asserted there are only two 
sanitary floors —linoleum and hardwood. 

Which she considered best is told by the title of her story, 
which was “Better than Hardwood Floors.” She wrote: 
“How much better is linoleum . . . . a floor which can be 
kept as clean asa private hospital; which can be wiped up 
every day; over which your dress can trail without acting 
as a patent carpet sweeper; and which is noiseless and 
more comfortable than a hardwood floor.” 

Not only this. From the viewpoints of economy, dura- 

ility, saving of labor and general satisfaction, linoleum is 
superior to a floor of hardwood. And if you get the up- 
to-date patterns, such as the beautiful and various designs 
of Cook’s Linoleum, you will find it quite as artistic. 


An architect who recently built a house for himself put 
unpainted pine floors in every room and covered them 
with Cook’s Linoleum, plain and inlaid. 

“It’s a lesson from experience,” he said. 
lived in a house with hardwood floors. In the first place, 
they were dangerous. I frequently slipped. The rugs 
wouldn't stay put, but were always sliding around under 
your feet and rolling up. Then the floors were hard to care 
for. They couldn't be washed and had to be oiled and 
finished frequently. Now, this linoleum can be washed 
whenever necessary. It will tast for twenty years and you 
will agree that it looks just as well. It is comfortable to the 
tread, gives a sure footing, and the rugs stay where they 
are put. And the total cost of the pine floors and linoleum 
is considerably less than hardwood floors.” 


“I formerly 


You will find the life of a linoleum floor long enough to 
satisfy your most exacting ideas as to economy. Cook’s 
Inlaid Linoleum, which is the longest-wearing linoleum 
made, will stand hard service for twenty years or more. 

An illustration of its exceptional wearing qualities was 
seen recently in a kitchen where the floor was Cook's 
Inlaid Linoleum. The linoleum had been down many 
years. A plate of zinc, which had been placed over the 
linoleum in front of the range to protect it from hot coals, 
had worn through and had been replaced, while the lin- 
oleum beside it showed no evidence of wear. 


In the article, already referred to, the writer said: “To 
some people, linoleum is only a name. They think of it 
vaguely as a kind of oil-cloth carpet As a floor 
covering there is not a comparison, not only in wearing 
qualities but in the ease and comfort of the floor and 
freedom from noise.” There is as much difference between 
linoleum and oil-cloth as there is between a modern asphalt 
pavement and a primitive country mud road. 

Linoleum is the most sanitary of all floor coverings 
because it is the easiest to clean and keep clean. 
Dirt cannot be ground into linoleum as into carpets, 
or even as into wood floors and into the joints of tiling. 
And linoleum, being impervious to water, may be 
washed and scrubbed as much as you please. 

Then linoleum is comfortable to the tread. There 
is the biggest difference in the world whether a woman 
has under her feet all day a hard, noisy wood floor, or 
a quiet, smooth, easy linoleum. 

Of course, there are many kinds, makes and grades 
of linoleums— good, bad and indifferent, just as in all 
other manufactured things. The kind that is adver- 
tised—Cook’s Linoleum—is made by an improved 
process, which gives it great toughness and flexi- 
bility. It is more pliable in the hands of the dealer, 
easier to lay, and will not crack or chip as ordinary 
linoleums do. 

You can buy Cook’s Linoleum plain, printed and 
inlaid. The printed kind is least expensive. Cook's 
Printed has the pattern deeply imbedded in the sur- 
face — deeper than any other printed linoleum. This 
feature, coupled with its unequalled toughness and 
flexibility, enables Cook’s Printed to withstand the 
scuffing of feet longer than the other printed kinds. 

Cook’s Inlaid is an improved linoleum. Most inlaid 
linoleums are pieced together with small blocks of 
different colors to form the pattern. 

Where these blocks join there are seams in which 
water and dirt can collect. The blocks are liable to 
split apart and turn up. This cannot happen in Cook's 
Inlaid because it is molded in one solid sheet with no 
joint anywhere. The pattern goes right through to 
the burlap backing. 


You want your floors to be just as pretty and attract- 
ive as possible. If you think linoleum floors cannot 
be handsome and artistic as any other you would do 
well to inform yourself on modern linoleum. 

Patterns may be had that will do credit to any room 
in the house and that will harmonize with any color 
scheme or style of decorations. Most favored for 
bathroom, hall, kitchen and pantry, of course, are the 
tile effects in brown, green or blue and white. For the 


in Walls and Floors 
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effects, rug-like treatments, and many others, in all colors 
and shades. In these rooms it is the general practice to 
dispose rugs about the linoleum floor just as would be 
done if the floor were hardwood. 

The best way to purchase linoleum is to select your pat- 
terns in your own home before you go to the store. To 
make this plan convenient the Cook’s Linoleum people 
have issued a book containing nearly a half hundred 
designs in colors, photographically reproduced from the 
actual goods. You may obtain this book, free, by writing 
to Cook’s Linoleum, State Street, Trenton, New Jersey, 
and asking for Linoleum Book G. It not only enables 
you to select patterns at your leisure, but it gives 
valuable information about linoleum which every house- 
wife should have. When you go to buy linoleum, make 
certain of quality, durability, and up-to-dateness by 
insisting on Cook’s Linoleum. Your dealer can get it for 
you if he does not have it. 


your walls the most artistic, most sanitary, and most 
permanent results are obtained by using Cook’s Decora, 
the cleanable, water-proof wall-cloth. Decora comes in 
rolls and is hung like wall-paper. Once on your walls it 
will last a life-time. If it becomes soiled or dusty; if it 
shows the marks of sticky little fingers, just wipe it with a 
damp cloth and it will be as fresh and bright as new. 
Decora is made in many beautiful designs. There are 
patterns suitable for every room. Tapestry and burlap 
effects, floral designs, and many others, quiet, tasteful and 
artistic, allowing wide exercise of individual taste. For 
bathroom, kitchen and pantry, where cleanable walls are 
indispensable, Decora is made in various tile effects and 
other simple, clean-looking patterns. 

Decora will not crack when the plaster does. It won't 
fade. You can move your pictures about on the wall 
without revealing any indication of their former position. 
It won't retain dust like paper or burlap, nor afford lodging 
place for germs. It won't hold tobacco fumes. It won't 
absorb smoke grease. It is vermin-proof. Most important 
of all, it is perfectly sanitary because thoroughly cleanable 
with a damp cloth. 

The character of Decora wall-cloth, and the wide range 
of designs and borders, afford you an opportunity of work- 
ing out harmonious or contrasting schemes of decoration. 

You will be surprised how well you can do this work 
yourself — obtaining results as effective as if planned and 
executed by a professional decorator. 

Decora is economical. It costs no more than good wall- 
paper or paint, and whereas you find it necessary to renew 
wall-paper and repaint walls, Decora lasts indefinitely. 

You will find that any number of women are making 
their walls decorative and sanitary by using Decora. Make 
yourself familiar with its excellence and desirability. A book 
entitled “‘Home Decoration,” which treats at length the 
subject of cleanable, water-proof wall-coverings, giving 
suggestions for various rooms, and general instructions 


as to hanging, may be had on request to Cook's Linoleum, 
Dept. G, State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 


An attractive and sanitary kitchen showing inlaid linoleum on the floors and 
dining-room living-room, library, nursery and cham- Decora on the walls. Both can be cleaned by a damp cloth. Neither will 
. ‘gt. 2 absorb smoke grease. Such a kitchen is also germ- proof and vermin- proof. 

bers there are handsome figured designs, parquetry ' 


Phe housewife will find the linoleum most comfortable to the tread. 














Cook's Linoleum 


This name on Linoleum is a guarantee of highest quality and longest wear. 


Write for beautiful book, showing patterns in colors. 


COOK’S LINOLEUM, State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


























Eastwood Sandal 
Children’s 


Sizes 4 to 8 


$100 






“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of * going barefoot” without the 
scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet to expand 

naturally and are a 
zyrateful relief to children whose feet have been 
distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They relieve and 
prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 
linings, waxed thread or tacks — just Smooth, clean, oak-tanned 
leather next to the feet. They are made over our celebrated 


Eastwood Lasts 


Shipped to any address in the U.S., all charges prepaid, 
upon receipt uf price as follows: Children’s sizes 4 to 8,$1.00 
per pair; 9 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 2, $1.50. Laryer sizes are also 
made for women and boys, 3to 5, $2.00. Men's, 6 to 10, $2.50. 

Our 60-pay,e illustrated catalogue of latest styles in shoes 
and stockings for men, women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. necpatenn Y. 














5 ~ A Swing of 





Brings sunshine to happy 


hildhood days, Clean, 
healthful joy that will recall pleasant memories. A 
little third seat for baby —also makes a fine foot rest. 
with spring backs for adults. 


End seats 
Has a gliding motion that ends 


gradually. No jerks or jolts. 


| ROOM FOR (9) NINE, entire family. | 5 

$9 | Richly colored anopy. A SWING | to $1 075 

play-house. Absolutely no noise—easy, springing motion. Don't 

waste money on a woodswing. Firstat wholesale. WRITETO-DAY. 
BUY ONE on money back plan 

(8 Home St.), D. H. Bausman, Bausman (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 


Fathers—Mothers—Do Not Neglect This 


The physical development you give your child now influences 
its whole life. Nothing will help it as much and give as much fun 
_ at the same time as a 


Glascock Racer 


The Child’s Automobile. It strengthens 

the legs, arms, back, lungs and chest— 

velops all inuscles symmetrically. 

The two handles (‘* Glascock’s two cyl- 

iucders’’) are an exclusive feature and 
make it the only racer that develops 

both sides of the body equally 

















Extra 
Stugle 
Handle 


Free 


No danger. t cannot upset. 
No exposed gears. No dead 
center, therefore no strain. 

For boys and girls from 2 
to 15 years. Sold through 
dealers or direct from the 
factory. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 615 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
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und “wedi oO 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer-on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


Attentions to an Engaged Girl 

I am greatly in need of advice. 
I am engaged to a man to whom 
I am devotedly attached, but for 
important reasons our engage- 
ment Cannot be made public. To 
preserve secrecy is it proper for 
me toreceive attentions from other 
young men? ANXIOUS. 

There are ways in which a girl 
may deprecate attentions that she 
does not feel justified in accept- 
ing. Her manner may lack all 
sparkle, all coquetry; her notes of 
thanks, though grateful, may sound a bit perfunc- 
tory. She may refuse the man’s attentions under 
one pretext or another—excuses politely veiled as 
reasons. If she suspects areal interest or budding 
affection she may write a_ kindly, even warm- 
hearted, little note, saying that she cannot accept 
any more gifts of flowers, etc., that he must keep 
such things for ‘‘the” girl, that between good 
friends they are not needed. 


Wife’s Mourning for Her Husband’s Relatives 

How deep should my mourning be for my hus- 
band’s relatives? ALICE. 

The rule is that husband and wife being one 
before the law and in social recognition, you should 
wear mourning as deep for relatives of your 
husband’s as for your own. In practice, however, 
the wife usually puts on the same grade of mourn- 
ing, but lightens it every three months, or else she 
wears complimentary black as long as her hus- 
band wears mourning. 


A Woman's Afternoon “At Home” 


How should a woman dress and what should be 
served on her ‘‘day at home” ? (MRs.) HELEN P. 

In a becoming house gown, high-necked (or 
filled in with lace) and made with a slight train, 
se is properly dressed. The woman who stays at 
home one day in each week merely offers her friends 
a cup of tea, a bit of hot toast, or a tiny sandwich, 
wafers or toasted crackers and cake from a modest 
tea-table beside her chair. 


Newspaper Reports of a Wedding 


How does one manage about the newspaper 
accounts of a wedding? Should the matter be 
left to the mercies of a reporter, or should I ask a 
friend to describe the wedding, and myself defray 
the expense of the printing? BRIDE, 

The families of bride and bridegroom have 
nothing to do with newspaper accounts of a wed 
ding. ‘The reporters are sufficiently alive to the 
interests of their papers to make as interesting a1 
account as possible of any function of which they 
can learn anything. Self-advertisement in any 
form, however, is in very bad taste, and newspaper 
praise is not greatly to be desired by well-bred 
persons. It should be enough that our friends have 
witnessed our happiness, social success or tasteful 
hospitality. 


The Engaged Girl Who Loves Another Man 

Mr. L. proposed to me and I accepted him 
Now Mr. S. has offered himself, and I really prefer 
him greatly, but never hoped for such happiness. 
What shall I do? DESPERATE. 

Tell Mr. L. at once the whole truth—or write it, 
if you prefer todo so. You have done him a great 
injustice, but would do him a grievous wrong to 
marry him under the circumstances. Be sure to be 
‘*off with the old love” before you are ‘‘on with the 
new.”’ You need not necessarily betray Mr. L. 
to Mr.S., but ask the latter to give you a little time 
to decide. He would justly think you of rather 
shallow nature if you could have engaged yourself 
to one man while loving another. 


For the Girl Who Stammers 


Please tell me how to avoid stammering. 
so embarrassing in society. 


It is 
ELEANOR. 
Fill vour lungs full of air before using the words 
which you know are apt’to trip you, and let your 
nimble wit supply a synonym or substitute rather 
than insist upon saying the word that your tongue 
is refusing. 
The Engagement Ring When the Man is Poor 
What sort of engagement ring seems most proper 
when a man is in moderate circumstances ? 
ELIZABETH. 
One that does not put any tax upon his resources 
that his judgment does not approve. A plain gold 
ring with some loving little sentiment engraved 
within, or a gold band with “ Mizpah” in raised 
letters upon its surface is pretty. The word means: 
‘“‘The Lord watch between me and thee when we 
are absent one from another.” 


When Her Father’s Chauffeur ts Driving 
How is it proper to treat my father’s chauffeur 
when it is necessary for me to sit with him in the 
front of the car? PAULINE. 
With quiet courtesy —not as an equal with whom 
you would chat informally, nor need you make 
conversation; but you may speak of the car, the 
scenery, the weather, or other impersonal subjects, 
as the occasion presenfs. 
The Woman with Her Husband at a Hotel 
What is expected of a lady when she goes with 
her husband to a hotel? Does she accompany 
him to the desk at the office and sign her name ? 
(Mas.) L. P. C. 
She may accompany him if she pleases, but the 
husband signs the register for both, or she may 
remain in the waiting-room until all such prelim- 
inaries are over and they are to be shown to their 
rooms. 


Whom to Greet First at a Reception 

When a lady is receiving with a bride whom 
should the visitors greet first—the bride being a 
stranger and the lady receiving with her a resident 
of the place? (Mrs.) C. L. P. 

If the reception is held at the house of the bride 
all should greet her.first. being the hostess, but if 
the resident lady is enter aining at her own house 
in order to introduce the bride to her friends then, 
of course, the visitor’s first attention is due to her. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 





About Coats-of-Arms 


May I use my own coat-of-arms 
instead of my husband’s? I mar- 
ried him, not his family, and I 
feel that the arms of my own 
family belong to me, and no other. 

(Mrs.) M. L. P. 


The arms of an_ unmarried 
woman are her father’s, and 


are borne thus in what is 
called a maiden’s lozenge: 
When she marries she uses a shield 
bearing thearms of both father and 
husband, thus: the hus- 
band’s on the dexter (right) half as it is 
called, the father’s on the sinister (left); for a 
shield is looked at as if carried by the owner— 
hence the right-hand side is that toward the left of 
the spectator. Should the woman become a widow 
she retains the two coats-of-arms, but returns to the 
lozenge thus: In no instance does she use 
either crest or motto, since the former, being 
the ornament of the helmet, is a purely mas- 
culine attribute, and the latter was anciently the 
war cry, used only by the knight in battle to 
rally his followers. In America we are somewhat 
careless in the matter, and a married woman 
generally uses her husband’s arms only. 


A Man with Two Women Walks Outside 
Is it the correct thing for a gentleman to walk 
on the outside next the street when accompanying 
two ladies rather than between them, and why? 
ATICIA IG, 





The custom originated when droves of animals 
were driven through the streets, and in a sense the 
man interposed himself between the ladies and any 
possible danger. ‘The custom still survives, and to 
walk “sandwiched” between two women would 
be thought exceedingly provincial. 


Getting Out of a Frivolous Engagement 


If a young man, carried away in a frivolous 
mood, finds himself engaged, can he honorably 
withdraw from such a relation? ANXIOUS. 

He should make a clean breast of the matter, 
and take the contempt which he will probably meet 
with as his deserved punishment. If he were in- 
toxicated—pardon me if I say that—the young 
woman will probably release him with pleasure. 


The Girl Who is Serenaded 


Will you please tell me how a young woman may 
show her appreciation of a serenade ? E.G 


In olden days a little note of enthusiastic thanks 
would be dropped from the window, but now the 
young woman’s thanks are usually conveyed no 
less appreciatively by way of the post, if she knows 
to whom she is indebted. | 


The Man Caller Who Stays and Stays 


If a young man calls in the evening and stays 
too late, how may a girl let him know that it is time 
to go home? POSEY. 

Yours is a problem that many girls would like 
to have solved. If there is a clock in the room let 
your eyes stray toward it at short intervals. Allow 
the conversation to flag. Show less animation and 
let your interest in his conversation appear a little 
perfunctory. When all these failed one girl said, 
‘J am enjoying your call very much, but I have 
a father who holds as an article of faith that a 
house should be closed at eleven o’clock, so— 
won’t you come and see me again soon?” 


The Bridezroom Should Not Kiss the Bride 

{s it customary at a church wedding for the 
bridegroom to kiss the bride? ADDIE L. 

No, the custom has not been observed for many 
years. Such expressions of affection are now 
reserved for private delectation. Time was when 
every wedding guest was thought to be entitled 
to a kiss. No wonder that we read of ‘‘ blushing 
brides.”? Modern brides are spared that ordeal. 


The Turned-Down Corner of the Card 


Please tell me what is meant by turning down the 
upper right-hand corner of a visiting-card. Have 
different corners different meanings ? B. BE 

The custom is rarely observed now, but to turn 
down the corner of a card—all corners have the 
same significance—used to mean that a personal 
Visit was paid. 


The Hostess and Her Visitor’s Callers 

When a friend is visiting me and acquaintances 
of hers call upon her, should I remain in the room ? 

You should remain from ten to fifteen minutes, 
and then make some excuse to withdraw, at the 
same time expressing pleasure at having seen 
them. The French have a proverb, ‘‘ The friends 
of our friends are our friends.” 


How Long to Stay After a Dinner 

How long should one stay after a dinner? 

(Mrs.) M. L. M. 

After a dinner served at seven o’clock or earlier 
it is customary for guests to stay until ten or half- 
after ten, but after a dinner at eight one should 
not leave before ten-thirty nor remain after eleven 
o’clock. 

Partners at Dancina-School 

I am a young girl attending a large dancing- 
school. If my partner neglects to introduce him- 
self should I give my name? E. T. S. 

If he is a gentlemanly fellow and welcome as a 
partner you might say, *‘ May I know your name ?” 
The Woman Who Rides Horseback 

Which side should a woman take when riding 
horseback with a man? GREENHORN. 

The man will ride on your right side. 


The rule 
is not followed if you ride astride. 


When Asked to Dance 

What should be a girl’s reply when asked to 
dance ? May. 

It is customary to say ‘‘Thank you,” by way of 
acknowledgment of the compliment, pronounced 
in conventional tones, cordially, but not gratefully. | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1908 
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are made in clean kitchens by 
skilled and experienced chefs. 


Each ingredient is selected for its 
high quality and flavor entirely regard- 
less of cost. 


Blue Label Soups are uniformly 
excellent and each variety superior to 
the “home made” article. 


Ready to serve after heating 











TWENTY KINDS 


Thereis justone way to prove the excel- 
lence of Blue Label Soups—try them. 


If you appreciate a really excellent 
soup — a true appetizer and prepara- 
tion for a good dinner, you will always 
thereafter have some of the “twenty 


kinds” at hand. 


Our booklet of ‘* Original Recipes’' tells you of our 
other products: the famous Blue Label Ketchup, 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Meat 


Delicacies, Preserves, Jams, Jellies, 
etc. We will gladly send it to you 
tree on request. 
=_ — 
Curtice Brothers Co. 


~~ Rochester, N. Y. 
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oYour Washin 









This 
Motor 
Works it 









You don’t turn it 
NEW washing machine! 
W hat everyone has been trying to perfect 
for years. Tue Corrietp Power WASHER 
washes perfectly, more thoroughly than any woman 
can by hand. Works itself, you do nothing but rinse 
and hang out. Saves you, saves time, saves the 
clothes. Pays for itself many times over. 

One woman says, “I never realized before how washing 
wore the clothes out. They seem to last twice as long 
since we have gotten a Coffield.’"”, Don’t be deceived by 
imitations. Our illustrated booklet shows how it washes 
and what it is doing for others. Can be used by hand if 
you haven't city water. 

We will have our nearest dealer put one in and do your 
next washing for you. If we have no dealer in your city, 
we will ship direct, satisfaction guaranteed. If you don't 
like it, you don’t have to pay for it. Don't say to yourselt 
it can’t be done, don’t wait! Write for book today. 


P. T. Coffield & Son, 


1102-1112 E. 5th St. Dayton, O. 
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The Shine 
that Stays — 
The Poli sh 
that’s Clean. 
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Stove’ poList 
















Stove Polish 
for particular people. Don’t pol- 
ish your stove so often. Use Black 
SILK. It goes farther and lasts longer than 
any other make—it’s clean, doesn’t dust off 
—rub off —burn off—has no unpleasant odor. 
BLACK SITK 










Insist on getting 


Black SILK, 
don't let your deal- 
er give you some- 
thingelse. There's 
nothing ‘‘just as 
good."’ Be sure to AF 
get Black SILK. . 


If your dealer 
hasn't Black 
SILK we will sup- 
plyyou. Send us 15 
cents for prepa 
sample can. Liquid 
or paste, same qua 
ity. Address Dept.R 
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Let the Children Kodak 


And then, in turn, Kodak the children. There’s pleasure and 
instruction, —there’s education in taking the pictures, there’s 
a constantly growing charm in the pictures themselves. 


And by the Kodak system picture taking is perfectly 
simple, whether one merely presses the button and lets 
another do the rest or whether to the delights of picture 
taking be added the subtle delights of picture making — 
the developing and printing and enlarging. There is now 
no dark-room for any part of Kodak work. The Kodak has 
removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100. Brownies, (they work like Kodaks) $1 to $12. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalog free at the 
dealers or by mail. 















Fashion has de- 

creedthat tan shoes shall 
grace the feet of the American 
Lady this season. From Newport to 
Coronado the best dressed women will wear the 


American Lady Shoe 


No other shoe combines in so great a degree the three shoe essentials — 
style, fit and wear. 

The shoe here shown, No. 6207, is one of the newest and most attractive of this 
season’s fashionable footwear. Jt isa tan Russia Calf, with silk ribbon lace 
of same shade. Has flexible oak leather sole, high Cuban heel and is made 
onthe modish Worth last. Every line of this shoe possesses grace and beauty. 













If you would be informed on the correct shoe styles for the coming 
season write for free copy of our beautiful booklet, illustrating 
this and many other attractive styles of the American Lady Shoe. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis 














Here’s the ECONOMY Fireless Cooker 








So Much Talked About 











Factory Set ri none ~ 
Price : ¢ 

Direct 

to 


You 


Sent 
to 


Your 


Home 
for 


30 


Days’ 
Free 
Complete Trial 


With Imported Agate Ware Cooking Utensils with Patented Locking, 
Non-Kusting Aluminum Covers and Non-Rusting Metal Compartments which are 
easily kept perfectly clean. 

Cooking teachers are lecturing about the Fireless Cooker. - Magazines are printing 
articles about it—it is talked about everywhere as one of the greatest inventions that 
was ever granted to womankind—and the Economy Fireless Cooker is aproved success. 


LI. we ask is your permission to let the 

£-\ Economy Fireless Cooker prove itself, in 

your own home, that it will 

ave three-fourths of your fuel bills 

save three-fourths of your time 
tve your cooking utensils and your food 
lake your foodtwice as deliciousand nutritious 
keep odors of cooking food from circulating 


nutriment and the savory juices of the food are re- 
tained—not lost in steam —and food is cooked to a 
degree of deliciousness and tenderness absolutely 
impossible with any other method of cooking 

You can plainly see that the Economy Fireless 
Cooker will pay for itself in a very short time on 
the fuel it saves, alone, and then it will pay back 
its cost to you many times over every year. 


through your home It’s really extravagance to pay for fuel to burn 
: keep your kitchen many degrees cooler on hot when only $8.00 buys a cooker that cooks without 
seals any fuel at all. 

0 away with practically all of the trouble, hard Now, we want to send you an Economy Fire less 
work, worry, care and inconvenience of hot fire Cooker on 30 days’ Free Trial—and then if you think 
cooking you can afford to keep house without it, we will take 

Now, of course, you'll say that all this is too it back and refund every penny you have paid us. 


00d to miss if it’s really true. 
And we say again that all we ask of you isan oppor- 
tunity to prove to you that it is true — absolutely. 
With our genuine Economy Fireless Cooker boil- 


If the Economy Fireless Cooker doesn’t prove 
every claim we make for it and more too, then it 
shan’t cost you a cent. 

Simply send us your name and address on a 


ng Steaming or stewing food becomes thoroughly postal and we will send you absolutely free, post- 
Gone in the air-tight metal compartments without paid, a book on Fireless Cookery, with recipes, 


watching — without fuel and without trouble—it is prepared expressly for us by a Culinary Expert. 
impossible for anything to spoil, boil, or burn dry. Every housewife needs to know the things this 


And the best part of it is that all of the natural book tells. Address now :— 


ECONOMY FIRELESS COOKER CO., Dept. C, 156 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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All Round 
Paint 


It’s Spring—time to 
brighten up. Let’s see what 
can be done with the all 
round paint—Neal’s Carriage 
Paint, Acme Quality. First, 
of course, you can finish your 
carriages, buggies, vehicles of 
all kinds. Then you can 
paint your porch furniture, 
lawn swing, settees, 
iron fences, flower 
stands, garden 
tools—in fact 
anything out- i THE 
doors or in- 
doors requiring 
a durable varnish- 
gloss finish, in 
deep, rich colors 
such as black, green, wine color, vermilion, carmine, deep blue. 


ACME QUALITY 


also covers Paints,Enamels,Stains and Varnishes for every purpose in or about the house. 
If you want to enamel a bedroom or refinish woodwork, furniture or floors 
there is an Acme Quality specialty exactly suited to your purpose. 
Write for the Acme Quality Text Book on Paints and Finishes. 
finish to use and how to use it. Sent free. 
If you are thinking of painting the outside of your house, ask the practical 
painter about Acme Quality New Era Paint. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT — Life is Worth Living. 


This is the mark 
to guide you 
in buying right finishes 
for every purpose. 
STAINS 


VARNIS 


It tells what 
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Welchs 
GrapeJuice 


Made by a process that 
insures the natural 
Havor, the beneficial 
properties, the fresh- 
ness and the purity of 
the choicest Concord 


grapes. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints, express prepaid 


east of Omaha. Booklet of 40 delicious ways 
of using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. Sample 
8-oz. bottle, by mail, 10c. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
Westfield, N.Y. 
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Making Desserts 
might be called the ‘‘ embroidery work’”’ of cook- 
ing. It is the part you enjoy, the part you do 
after the heavier cooking is over and the work- 
ing costume is exchanged for the afternoon dress. 

One of the things that make dessert-making 
so easy and so pleasant in these days is the very 
general 


“-°' Minute Tapioca 


No soaking; simply open 
the package and begin. 
Its possibilities are limit- 
less in the great variety of 
desserts and pleasing dishes 
you can make. 






The Minute Cook Book suggests 

Sm 18 different uses, and 

» your own genius 

will suggest many 

i MY j more. Quickly 

; cooked, never soggy, 

gummy or lumpy. 

A delicious, nour- 

ishing food, 

Send your gro- 

cer’s address 

and four cents 

for enough to 

make one pint. 

The full package 

i makes 8iX quarts, Minute 
af Cook Book Free, 















Minute Tapioca Co, 
Dept. J, Orange, 


a 











r—— Cleanse Your Clothes 


You can thoroughly dry-clean at home the finest fabric, 
easily, beautifully and at litt] » cost without shrinking or fading 
the garment or causing the fiber to rot. 


Home Dry-Cleaner 


"or Wearing Apparel 
is a new prepar:.. on. You need not send your waists, skirts, 
gloves, etc. todry-cleaningestablishments. Send25c.instamps, 
also your druggist’s name, and we'll see that you promptly 
get a package, enough to clean two dresses or their equivalent. 


THE ACME CHEMICAL CO., 623 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 



























THIS 14% IN. PLUME 
Write 


ee You Buy oe Ws 


boo this the Wholesale Price 4 
genuine | 4% in. Ostrich plume, richly curled, 
orany color. If not exactly as advertised, 
yer money cheerfully and promptly refunded. 
ou save dealer's profit - y 70%. An extraordinary 
offer to 2 you acquainted with this wholesale house 
which direct to consumers. If you wish one, write 
at once. Orders filled as received —everybody treated 
alike. Other wholesale prices: 17 in. $2.50; 19 in. 
$3; 20 in. $4; 21 in. $5: 24 in. $7.50. 
Chicago Feather Co., Dpt. 51,233 E. Jackson Bv., Chicago 
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SUNSHINE'S WORK IN 


| THE DIFFERENT STATES | 


| 
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By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-Genevral of the International Sunshine Soctety 
A Springtime Summing-Up 
|: WAS impossible to tell half I 


work, so this time I am giving a 
few more details. 


City, emphasizes hospital cheer 
most in its work. Several branches 
have endowed beds in the differ- 
ent hospitals in the State. 








ganized, with headquarters in 
Louisville. An attempt will be made to reach 
every county in the State, to furnish circulating 
libraries, and to help the distressed in every way 
possible by assisting the city officials. 

Missouri maintains more beds in hospitals than 

does any other State. 

Nebraska has more circulating libraries and 
magazine stands. 

New York, of course, has the General Head- 
uarters, the Blind Babies’ Home, and the General 
‘hristmas Tree Association, furnishing trees all 
over the country. There are homes, holiday 
houses, rest homes, and the greatest of all Sunshine 
undertakings, the Sunshine Sanitarium, the only 
paying institution under the care of the Society. 

Jew Jersey pays great attention to giving cheer 


| in prisons and missions. 





Ohio has depots for delicacies for the sick. 

Oklahoma, reading-rooms and magazine stands. 

Oregon has many branches in the mines and 
mills. 


Kentucky has lately been reor- | 


wanted tolast month about State | 


Iowa, with headquarters in Sioux 





Pennsylvania does cheer of every kind, answer- | 


ing calls of all sorts. There is no special work in 
Pennsylvania, but the reports cover almost every 
kind deed that one can think of. 


ax 


Rhode Island makes a specialty of assisting 
Headquarters, besides doing home work. 

South Carolina is being organized, and the leader 
hopes to establish a home for cripples and the 
feeble-minded. 

Arkansas maintains a Sunshine Home at Hot 


Springs, every room of which is now occupied by 


a gentlewoman suffering with rheumatism. 
‘Tennessee has a Rest Home for Working-Girls 
at Knoxville, and a Home for Aged Men at 
Memphis. 
The special work of Texas is establishing libra- 
ries, the largest one having been supplied by 
readers of ‘THE JOURNAL at Kerrville. 


North Carolina Sunshine works hand in hand | 


with the State charities. The Juniors are in the 
lead there, and have a magazine of their own. 

The State of Washington has many branches 
among the churches and schools, and in the mining 
settlements. A church building is supported by 
the Sunshiners in Washington. 

The Juniors, of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, take special care of shut-ins. 

Wisconsin sends its brightest sunshine’ way down 
in the mines. ‘That is brought about by the 
branches of the State, who furnish reading matter 


| and whatever else they can that is needed by 








| 
| 
| 
| 


workmen who heretofore have had so little in the 
way of kindness and cheer. 
Wyoming has furnished several wheel-chairs for 


invalids, and thinks nothing of sending barrels | 


and boxes of books from one part of the State to 

another that isolated miners on ranches may have 

the benefit of surplus reading matter. 
Headquarters for Canada are in Westmount, 


Quebec. Special attention has been given during | 


the last year to work among the newsboys, and 
caring for juniors in hospitals, several beds having 
been furnished. 


What Has Grown Out of Some Little Kindnesses 


HE prettiest part of our Sunshine work I can’t 

very well outline here, for every letter that comes 
to me tells of some new way a member has found 
to make somebody happy. ‘The ‘‘features” have 
grown out of all the little kindnesses that we, in the 
beginning, organized to do. 

Some of the sunniest bits of work reported in 
this week’s mail are: 

‘* Starting a singing school in a district where 
the inhabitants live far apart and where there is 
no sociability. 

**Announcing Sunday-school service and invit- 
ing people from the mines about to come (this is 
where there is no church to attend). 

“Calling a Sewing Bee to make up the pieces 
sent from Headquarters, inviting the men-folks 
to come for dinner, followed by a dance. 

“The children of the country school lining with 
flowers a grave that they saw dug in the near-by 
graveyard. The teacher dismissed the school 
when the little girl made the suggestion. It was 
a surprise to them all when they learned that the 
one who had passed beyond was a little girl, the 
only daughter of a very poor family who lived miles 
away. ‘The father and mother were overcome 
with gratitude when they realized that the cold, 
dark earth had all been covered with flowers by 
the hands of the little school-children.” 

A band of Sunshiners helped to carry a sick 
child from one mining camp to another that it 
might get a doctor’s care. 


ax 


I must not forget THE LApIEs’ Home JouRNAL 
One Kindness Club; there are two thousand 
members who respond so cheerfully to the calls 
made from General Headquarters. To this One 
Kindness Club I must give credit so far for the 
maintenance of our boys in college, and the 
support of General Headquarters. If you don’t 
belong to any particular branch of ‘the Society I 
now invite you through some kind deed to enter 
your name on the One Kindness list. 

I take this opportunity to ask other Circles of 


| young people, and old p-ople as well, to give a lift 


to the young men and women we are trying to get 
through college. If you will write I will tell you 
definitely just what they need. 

Do not forget that the Annual Convention meets 
on May twenty-first, twenty-second and twenty- 
third in Houston, Texas. 

Address all communications to Sunshine Head- 
quarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





NOTE —In addressing Mrs, Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invariably a 
stamp should be inclosedfora reply ? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden 
has to answer correspondents at the expense of her work. 
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Studebaker 
Electric Victoria 
Phaeton 


RITES 


The Freedom from Restraint 


that a woman never experiences until she has 
driven her own electric car can only be appreci- 
ated by those who have enjoyed that pleasure. The 


Electric Car 


is the ideal woman's carriage. Its daintiness and luxury of 
appointment instantly appeal to her refined taste, and the 
fact that any woman can, with one or two lessons, drive a 
Studebaker Electric over the most crowded city streets, 
indicates that it is the only vehicle, either horse drawn or self- 
propelled, of which this may be truthfully said. It is easier and 
safer to drive than a horse and it dispenses with the need 
of a chauffeur or coachman. 

The fact that the car is a STUDEBAKER is a 

sufficient guarantee of its satistactory performance 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “THE STUDEBAKER PLAN 
FOR PRIVATE MAINTENANCE OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES.” 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Main Factory, South Bend, Ind. General Office, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Our 
Guarantee 
Protects 


You 


You can buy a Sanitaire Bed that is guaranteed 
for ten years, but will last a life-time, for the same 
money or less than you pay for an unknown and un- 
guaranteed bed. 

The finish is durable, because it is put on with 
the most improved process and in the most modern factory in the country —as 
hard as flint —impossible to chip off. 

Our ‘‘ Snowy White”’ finish is the symbol of purity and cleanliness, our 
‘Sanitaire Gold’’ has the appearance of an all brass bed at only a small part of 
the brass bed price. 


Dust-Proof and Vermin-Proof 


Sanitaire Beds are dust-proof and vermin-proof and everything about them 
can be kept absolutely free from dust and disease breeding germs, because there 
is no spot where dust can lodge or germs can breed, and the snow-white surface 
of the Sanitaire finish repels dust and vermin life. 

Sanitaire Beds are cast practically in one piece, with joints welded together 
so the finest particle of dust cannot work in between them. 

The construction is extra strong so side rails will never sag nor the posts 
ever get out of plumb. 

Sanitaire Beds are made in all sizes — double, three-quarter, single and in 
the modern twin beds, which are so much in favor. 

Send for our booklet, which shows the interiors of various rooms, fitted 
with Sanitaire Beds. It gives some interesting information on the subject of 
healthful and sanitary bed 
rooms and their artistic arrange- 
ment that you will like to read. 

If there is no furniture 
merchant in your town handling 
the Sanitaire line, we will see 
that you are supplied. 
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| Please 

| send me \\ MARION IRON & 

| your new ; 

| Kisseracea NG. BRASS BED CO. y 

| booklet o 0 tome 

| Sanitaire Beds \’; 240 Sanitaire Ave. — 

; gation whatever on MARION, IND. % Ue Y 
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! or to buy Fourteen branches in the <— 7 

is U. S. for distribution of ene A, 

: 7 own : product and saving of 

| State freight. pee 
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This department is an ‘‘ Exchange” of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, 
sewing-room, or any other part of the house —to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp new 
dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to The Editor of ‘* The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
To Have Plenty of White Dresses To Protect a Hat in an Office 
in summer, make three white 
lawn skirts and six waists. 
Have the skirts gored, and 
made with no trimming except 
tucks or a plain ruffle. The 
waists may be made with tucks, 
lace or hand-embroidery, and 
have long or elbow sleeves, or 


where there is no closet, shelf or 
convenient place for a hat, try this 
plan: Place the coat on a hanger 
on a hook, and suspend from the 

‘*neck” of the hanger a half-yard 
of narrow ribbon, which should be 
tied in a knot or bow. The hat- 
pin is run through the hat, then 


some of both. The necks, too, through the loop of ribbon, and rep People who do notuse Miller 
may be varied: some being finally through the other side of Shoe T; ll li 
high, while others may be cut the hat, holding it securely and flat oe Lrees generally realize 


against the coat. A yard square - that their shoes do not look 
as well as they ought to, not as well 


with a low, rounded effect. All 
the waists will match any of the 





of muslin or cheesecloth, hemmed, 





skirts, and one can always have a fresh white and cut out at the centre of the square to permit 
dress ready; or the waists may be worn with the top of the clothes-hanger to pass through, as the shoes of many people they 
other skirts. The girl who makes her own may be thrown over both hat and coat and 1 meet —the people who put Miller 
clothes will find that she can have this number will protect them from dust. Mary. Sh + ‘ ha h 
of skirts and waists for about five dollars. Fol Veil et a Vouk a oe rees in their shoes every 
as LONG ISLAND. old a Veil and Pin it 1 our Hat night and thus keep them from get- 
Old Four-in-Hand Ties alia » prepared a shower which may : : ‘ ‘ 
and thus be prepared for a shower which may  ¢t ‘ kled and | th h 
may be made into string ties by removing the find you without an umbrella. If one has a | ing wnnkied and losing their shape. 
interlining, cutting off the wide part, and turn hat with ostrich feathers the veil will always be The use of 
ing in the edges so that the tie will be the same ready for unexpected dampness. Take a e 
width from end to end, then slip-stitching chiffon veil, brown or black, fold it as small as i M ll Sh T 
down the centre and pressing under a cloth. possible, and pin it securely to the lining in the l er oe rees 
el wee ay iekigie aoe . ri = — ties a crown of the hat. CLARICE, } is the only method by which the form, ap- 
xe Made into the little butterfly bows so much - : | 
| ieee at cnr sg , N. L. When Cleaning Silk Skirts } pearance and comfort of your shoes can be 
| : Fa assured, They pay for themselves in a short 
she, : a piece of velveteen is better to use for the pur- . - ° 
When Buying Openwork Stockin?s - than a} | I av be taken bot} time, as they make a pair of shoes last at 
pose than a brush. t may be taken both to / ‘ 
get two pairs of the same pattern. One stock- wipe off the dust and to rub off spots. least 25% longer. Miller Shoe Trees last 
ing of a pair nearly always wears out beforethe =. ‘ PENNSYLVANIA. a life time, and every man and every woman 
other, and if you have two pairs alike the good To Make a Doll’s History } should have them for each pair of shoes. 
stocking from each pair may be worn some I bought a small blank book and marked on the Be sure that our trade-mark is on each 
¥ | time longer. LYNETTE. title-page: ‘‘Alice’s Dolls.” Starting with her pair you buy, It is the only protection 
Ask yoar dealer for inst dolt Id icture of it, and wrote a d t iit 
Rl a2 ; : first do drew a picture of it, and wrote a de you nave against imitations, 
ike y I ' To Carry Blouses in a Suitcase scription; adding later some interesting events ny emia ainn ae sine by op reer 
GAG r THA ES with very little crushing, place them one above - the doll’s life and what became of her. Some — ff dua aa ae rf ed nin a heey cea 
{ : the other on a padded coat-hanger. Lay a dolls have been og a, eg and the pictures | descriptive booklet entitled |‘ Shoes 
>t f S f' a fr in with the width of the blouses along the putin the book. Alice is now two years old and and Their Care.” This book will prove 
A book et O Ome sor ty, length of the suitcase, so that they fold back has fifteen dolls entered in her book. Of course, interesting and useful to you and will 


drawinc SO F new S rinc near the waist-line. On arriving at one’s desti many are litthe ones, but I think she will be tem 7am mew peer se ae by mail. 
aw ge | CW Noe p J nation it is very easy to lift out the hanger with greatly pleased with the book when she is O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO. 
vf y Y ¥ P : the waists on it. The writer carried six or older. ALICE’S MOTHER. | 130 Cherry Street, Brockton, Mass. 
styles, like those above seven blouses this way on a long trip, with 


much satisfaction TRAVELER. lo Hide the Buttons on Corset-Covers 





























wrt be sent on req acest. ; ; F : é o they will not show through a thin waist, take 
* : Linen Dresses Will Keep Their Stiffening a piece of narrow lace edge, six inches long, 
Address Dept. ue. ae longer and look fresher if they are hung in a join the ends and gather into a rosette. Make 
dry closet as soon as they are ironed. as Many rosettes as you have buttons on the 
F 5 : age s D. M. D unde eh ni and fasten them to the upper edge 
age -y! others © O. To Renovate Black Ribbons of each buttonhole. B. G. T. 
" ; : - pour a pint of boiling water over a tablespoon A Quick W ; 
Chicago ful of soapbark. Let it stand a fe w minutes, A Quick Way to Sew Lace on Clothing 
: oo eae and strain Lay the ribbon on a flat surface when it is not wanted to be put on “full” is to 
ind sponge it with the liquid Do not iroi take blotting-paper and cut it in inch-wid 
the ribbon, but roll it smoothly over a large trips; then have the edge of the ruffle or gar 
bottle filled with hot water and leave it there ment hemmed with as narrow a hem as possi 
to drv M. b ble; next place the edge of lace and the edge 
of the material together and stitch them over 66 bs 
Another Way to Freshen Soiled Ribbons the trip of blotting paper with rather a loose 
Send | Oc is to make a suds of white soap and cold water tension The blotting-paper may be torn & 
Through this draw the ribbon a few times, away from the back easily and the lace will 
for a passing the hand gently over th oiled surlace slip to the edge of the material. Edging and 
without wrinkling the ribbon. Rinse in cold insertion may also be sewed together in the A ° 
water. Stretch a clean towel tightly across the ame way AL? Underwaists 
sample knees and draw the ribbon briskly over thi Nl 
until it is nearly dry, stretching it with both lo Keep Hair Ribbons Fresh j uh | (Plaited Bust) 
of hands to make it smooth and to keep the edges wind them, when not in use, around a smooth heat m j Style No. 545. Illustrated 
traight; then ee ss with a hot iron, placing a glass bottle, fastening the ends with pins to 10to 18 years. Bustadjustable 
thin cloth over the ribbon. Oe keep in place till wanted. Little girls who ruin \ / to any size figure, Sizes 19 
W& B wi — ee eee many hair ribbons by not taking care of them | to 28 inches. 
en Peatherstitchinea will find this a good way to make them Jast ° 
on lingerie waists or baby dresses it is advisable longer ; New Yorr j Price 75c 
to use coarse whit thread, No. 12, instead A : Reme i at are building 
. r | >. that young lady’s figure now, 


e of embroidery cotton. The hard-twi l thread Where Several Dau#hters Share the Housework 

° will keep its outline through repeated washing it is a good plan to have a written schedule 
we lS M1 A. W. P hung in a convenient place, certain duties being 
allotted to cach one for different day The 


A Needle and Thread Will Always be Ready 


e chedule may be changed weekly if thought 
Hair Powder if you follow the plan of running a piece of best In this way only a fair share is given to rH WAIST 














































baby ribbon through a spool ob white cotton each one, and each knows just how much pare 
The Dry Shampoo that cleanses and putting the end of the thread into a time she will have for pleasure or for carrying “HA & \ ] ”9 
: : : 1] ing the il | Thor ad mV } » w AR z 
the hair without washing. needle, sticking the needle in the ribbon, and out any plan of her own ISABEI Gray 
, Not hanging the spool on your dressing-table or lo K ; | Af ; / name.) ieee 
Remove ive oil after ‘ ° : > ; - a rs : , ( ‘ee yelet , / . : St. 
injurious A iiberal ‘eames n ‘Tow to bureau. Whe a button come ol, or you want py Dae elets Round ter Washing Sait aud sett wit ts Louts 
liair’* mailed on receipt, of 10c. Regular to baste ft h ruching in a waist, yo ill not open them from the under side of the work with lacings om each side which 1904 
w 2 ais etic have to hunt up your work-bay Always re a stiletto If this is done two or three time can be adjusted to the com- 
ALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., ae York } 1 the needle after using i CROWN after the work has been laundered the cvelets fort of the wearer, all steels 
thread the | = SS , . removabl Vhis waist hold 
} "MOVE me. NN V Ww 
1} remain round and open. A WorRKER ‘Hi HIG: Rie ale tance ae 
Junius J. Smith & Co: ’S Beautiful Sachets "0 Keer Conver Shoce Nite einer pokune Wataeie | 
pr 4 tt bluing into tl wit if \ v h Separate Flounces for Petticoats physic mal and mental comfort. ‘ 
Finest in ce. with ‘eneread water, or into the prepari may be fastened to the skirt in the following It , ba to the expectant \ ‘ y 
: - : , bela mother, 
the world. tion which comes for the purpose, if you | way: edge both the foundation skirt and the e Vt} j 
Put up in that This will keep tie ho looking like top of the separate rufile with large beading; Price $1.50 NG ¥ 
beautiful new ANNA then place onc cde over the other and run a At Corset Dept. All Stores ‘ { 
art , ' Allov ; ribbon through by this plan one cotton skirt Or sent prepaid on receipt of p : 
packages If Possible Give Daughters an Allowance may have several silk rufiles to match different price. Addre { } } 
size 3x4 as soon as th are able to par and buy thei dresses, and with lingerie petticoats it ive + a ~ I Ti 4% \ 
inches. clothes. The mother may do tl ictu pend washing, as the flounce becomes soiled sooner I re. I 1 & W CO. | i 2 
Rich, ing, or she may only advise, but the idea of than the rest of the skirt P-L NEWARK, N. J. Hew Le 
delicate keeping wit t stipulated sum for dre and 
odors net ee al expe + t good one to inculcate When Basting Lace on a Thin Waist 
‘ p ynal expenses a ft on » Inculcat 
that last. early i l also urpri ing how mucn « pecially ll an Clavorate design 1 to be fol alr on rova 
For sale longer hair ribbon gloves, collars, etc., will lowed, plan, as you baste, the exact way you are 
in every i whe { 1} to buy them wholly ith i titch it on the machine the route ol the : 
" t en ) , i “, 1 oe : ep ar | hii We are the Largest Manufacturer in 
aces : rst class her o 11 \ 44 A » 10 Spcak ; \ 1 Wil ho ) ( ) the World of Heir Goods and 
S a i store in United States. ; I Colt break your thread so olt Baste the co Toilet Requisites. 
vs P & velet A ollars lag ‘ 1 
; nd us |Z cts. for full size sachet, postpaid. Makin: yelets In Linen Hal flat surlace—as, say, a scwing-table —t - “ t Switches from $1.00 up. 
unius J. Smith & Co., 100 Lake St., Chicago ul | Lem) Irom tear) prmbeina , 2 oz. 22 in. switch . . . $1.25 
fastened in front with the pi t t are WO 2'+ oz. 24 in. switel 2.25 
i, PRIC ar ; Make a t the W +r Clothe cg 7B cgghesatd har £43 
oat 2 Se Oo} ch ent Che collar } onker Make Li of the Wintel lothes 3 oz, 26m. switch he 4.00 
¢ \ ; ane Cleanin: in water tirst to Iree it Irom stare but when it belore they are put away for the ummer, and Lightweight wavy switch 2.50 
is rough-dry the eyelets cat ( iout pon the top of each trunk or box in which leather weight stemless switch, a 
diffi t) : : JULI they are stored tack a stout card telling exactly 22 in. long, natural wavy 4.95 
pare . ae heen packed there. ‘These content Natural curly pompadour . 2.90 
ich hla iP) ei ie » ‘ i ii } “tl > s 
racu tov kemuved ts Cardboard Insoles for Low Shoes Salale Way Save WOUsIGane a tine teams I‘inest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 
YLE +i ; ntes atacand nacedaavline- dlavusitne aus “maaleneiae aaa Gray, Blond and difficult shades 
Wu *y een the n ire re I ra nec ruy | irbing som articul ns 
P will often keep th D mn J a) I Mies cost a little more. 


BROOM 7 a sey fi to the feet and prevent the taking of a cold, cloltning CAROLINE. 
M Senn eas ’ : : 


mp 1 and are better t when you are caught 1n an unexpected rainiat 




















Book on RE 
k ed"? good thagdo uot Cut a pair of insoles from cardboard the siz lo Arrange Short-Stermmed Flowers Hair eeuniiying 
Ot yo ‘our dealer oF mailed on re ed of price of your 1ovw ho ind put pag m in your hop like pal ies or wild violets, take a glass be rry en 
CLEAN : lite ache” | Giana Ge eusean ping bag to be ready for an emergency. For dish or a shallow bowl, cover with netting (a , : ee bout ‘ < 
> gir ho ¢ yut every day they will be piece of an old lace curtain will do), and tie the ‘ i I y 
Au ae ers SP , the girl who gocs ou 5 J ( : Vv ’ } 
Plow od ~Paintea ie co » Pike, N.Y. invaluablk BESSIE netting beneath the dish with thread; then put : : - " B Ot 
lings ; the stems into the holes of the netting, after : E. BURNHAM 
Mated pai To Wash Ribbons in Underwear having nearly filled the bowl with water. ‘To : < 
} ¢ 4 
ms having nearly h vi W ve ; Dept. 105, 70 and 72 State Street, Chica 
ae Squab take them out of the garment and wash sepa improve the appearance stand the bowl in a ; 4 go, Ill. 
i absin np Book, rately in tepid water with a good whit aeaahs larger one. For example, a finger-bowl may 
Ve a } . } ’ 7 - 1e ‘ ‘ TT > > 
ced Sew | to Make Money Breeding Squabs. then roll them smoothly around a tumbler to be used for the flowers, and that bowl be set 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,148 Howard St.,Melrose, Mass. | dry. H. T. K. within a berry-dish. Hi. M. I. 
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A 
Dainty 
Post Card 


FREE 


with each Reinthal & Neuman, 


» Pubs., New York 
Generous Sample Box of 
Johnston’s Swiss Style 


Milk Chocolate Creams 


The one new, different and wholly delight- 
ful ‘‘cream.” Never insipid—never too 
sweet — firm, yet melting—never sticky— 
simply delicious. 

My own original discovery —an inspira- 
tion -~the Johnston. way. Purest and best, the 

‘cream of creams,”’ Daintily packed in gold 
boxes, tied with crimson satin ribbon — exqui- 
site to the eye as the contents to the palate. 

Your druggist or confectioner has them in 
four sizes, at 30, 40,60 and 80 cents. If he hasn’t, 
send me your dealer’s name and ten cents in 
stamps and I will send you 


A Generous Sample Box and an Ideal Head 


in full colors by Boileau—rarely beautiful — 
Pe bates subjects. A pretty gilt. 

Ir, better still, send for an 80- <t 
cent size box and six Ideal y 
Heads —a 60-cent size box 
and four Ideal Heads — p 
a 40-cent size box 
and three Ideal 
Heads, or a 30- 
cent size box and 
two Ideal Heads. 












Address 





My supply is limited Dept. K 
—better write today. ; JOHNSTON 
Milwaukee, Wis. 






















Kornlet 
Fritters? 


My, but they’re good! There’s 
no limit to the making of tasty 
things with Kornlet. It is the sweet, 
creamy pulp of young, tender, green 
corn—free from hulls and husks. 


Kornilet 


(The Heart of the Kernel) 




























comes ina can; but it 7s’ ¢canned 
corn. Unusuallydelicious and nu- 
tritious. In Kornlet you have 
green com the year ’round. 
Look for recipes on every 
wrapper. Valuable book ie 
recipes sent free on request. 
If your grocer hasn’t 
Kornlet, write us. 
THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.8.A. 








LEARN TOSWIM | 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Ayvads fe ler - “Wings — 


i: = _— 
Price 25c ae 
— 
and 35c 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 Jbs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to Swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
Take no more room than a pocket handkerchief, 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A, 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 

Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 








i" Young Men wanted to act as Agents. Liberal induce- 


ments Qffered. Send for particulars. 


J 








A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


More than 100, 006 


satisfied customers 


have each saved from $5 to $40 by buy- 
unazoo stove or range on 


360 Days Approval 


ing a Kal 


direct from our factory at actual 
i Rony pesces No stove has a 
higher reputation or gives 
geaie. sa yg ~ mn. We pay 

fre ou Save dealers’ 


profits. so pe Catalog No. 306. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our oven thermometer makes 
baking easy. 





Cheaper than wood, com- 

2 bining Strength and art. 
For lawns, churches, cem- 
eteries. Send for FREE | 
CATALOG. Address 








The Ward Fence Co. | 1 


























Box 727, Decatur, Ind. 
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With One Idea: To Make Money 
( ve you imagine any one’s hav- 
Ly ing to ask today w hat The Girls’ 
Club is, whether there is an 
tT entrance or initiation fee, and what 
= its object reallyis? Yet, daily, I receive 
inquiries of this kind, and, of course, repeat over 
and over again that there is absolutely no fee, and 
that The Girls’ Club was created and exists with 
but one idea: to enable its members to make 
money. ‘This one idea has been the mainspring, 
so to speak, of the Club, the governing idea which 
has pushed and steered the organization to its 
phenomenal success. _ It has helped thousands of 
girls to make money in its refined, dignified way, 
and led them onto —— the real, live sort 


of happiness expressed by such letters as these 
taken from one day’s mail: 


Dear Girls’ Club: 

I think that, without doubt, I am the happiest girl 
in Chicago, and why should I not be after receiving 
that exquisite Swastika pin? It reached me justas | 
was recovering froma serious illness, and it has indeed 
wroved a sign of good luck, since a complete recovery 
lotinwed it. I actually do’ not know how to express 
my gratitude for it, and think the simplest way to say 
it is: please accept my heartiest thanks. 

Dear Girls’ Club: A CHICAGO GIRL. 

I have your check for eighty dollars covering the 
special salary, and | am probably the most contented 
woman in this town today. I thank you most 
heartily, and wish to say that | think ‘* THE JOURNAL 
wople”’ are the most generous in all the world. One 
Pooeised and forty dollars and the beautiful little gold 
and diamond pin are two things well worth working 
for, and again I thank you with all my heart. 

A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL. 


Some Personal Notes 


OULDN’T it be fine if, under this heading, 

we could publish real, live personals, with the 
names of the members? But since publishing 
names is against the Club ethics we shall have to 
content ourselves merely with the city or State 
where the member lives. But even without print- 
ing names lots of our members are getting ac- 
quainted with each other and some mighty pleasant 
gatherings have been the result. 

Three Los Angeles girls, all members of the 
Swastika Club, and proud possessors of the Delft 
pins, recently gave a Swastika-Delft party. I was 
more than interested in hearing about it, and feel 


that the three bright hostesses will be willing to | 


have me place their clever idea before their fellow- 
workers, for it is too good to keep 

The three girls wore new dresses which, from 
the description, must have been most attract- 
ive. The guests, twelve girls, were received in a 
Swastika-trimmed room. ‘The lamp-shades were 
decorated with gold-paper Swastikas, and the dark 
curtains in the doorways had borders of tiny gold 
Swastikas. They played old-fashioned games, 
with interest made the greater because of a certain 
air of mystery as to the hows and whys of the party. 


Then Came the Most Interesting Part, the re- 
freshments. People always have ice cream at 
parties, but these girls thought of a way to make 
it different from the usual. Each guest found at 
her place on a Delft-blue plate a perfectly-shaped 
Swastika which proved to be ice cream. ‘The 
table was lovely, a beautiful gold Swastika being 
the centrepiece, while under each plate was a small 
Swastika doily. The candle-shades were of Delft- 
blue paper, also trimmed with little gold Swastika 
Imagine how beautiful the blue and gold must have 
been in the candlelight, and wasn’t the color 
scheme fine? ‘The favors were little wooden shoe: 


The Girls Write that it Was more 
their little bit of trouble to watch the wonder and 
enjoyment of their guests. Finally, one girl who 
could not restrain her Curiosity any longer said, 
“Well, girls, it’s wonderful, and how did you do 
it?” Then they told her their story: how they had 
joined The Girls’ Club and earned money as well 
as the beautiful Swastika and Delft pins. “W hy, 
even the party was paid for with the Club money, 
said one of the three. ‘Then each one of the twe r 
interested listeners expressed very heartily her 
desire to join the C a and a hi appy thought came 
to one of the hostesses—the use of the introduction 

cards. ‘These were pt ed and distributed. 

Another happy thought: the girls remembered 
the little paper Swastikas which had been used in 
decorating, and each girl was given one as an em 
blem of good luck and a beacon of encouragement 
until it could be exchanged for a real gold and 
diamond Swastika. It was agreed that the money 
which the three hostesses will receive when the 
twelve become Swastika girls should be used for 
another party in which the fifteen will participate. 


than worth 


Here are Five More Brief “Personals.” An 
Oklahoma girl, living away off on an Indian reser 
vation, has earned a salary, a Swastika pin and 
a box of Swastika Club stationery. 

A girl from Lexington, Kentucky, is visiting 
friends in New York, a long-desired want, made 
possible by her February salary. 

A Reno, Nevada, girl is sightseeing in Chicago 
through the same means. 

A Philadelphia girl has purchased with her 
salary money (or surprise money, as she is pleased 
to term it) a full set of Shi ikespei ire, the pocket 
edition, beautifully bound in red calf. 

A Boston member, already thinking of her 
summer vacation, has pure hased a beautiful Glad 
stone bag with the Club allow: ince. 


Will You Try to Earn a Large This Month? 


OU ought to try each month, on general princi 

ples, but this month especially, because May 
marks the close of the present salary series offered 
by THE JOURNAL. Of course, something good is 
being prepared for the summer, but you know 
one of the principles of our Club is to take full 
advantage of its Opportunities now. The May 
salaries will be paid early in aeoe. Just picture, 
for a moment, how good it will be to receive a 
substantial check to be added to the vacation fund 
or to start it, or to pay for one of the numerous 
other summer needs. You, who are already a 
winner, call to the front your ability to do more 
and greater things; and you who have not shared 
in the salaries, put into action your latent power 
to do what so many other members have done. 

‘*May 1 earn a salary?” some one, not a Club 
member, will wonder. Yes, I will send to any 
girl the key that will open all the privileges of Club | 
membership if she will address a letter to 

THE GIR1is’ CLuB 
THE Laptes’ HomE JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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lasting charm. 
by wearing the 
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Cultiv: ite and preserve 


Whatever your figure, 


round, slender waist and hip effect. 


for deep breathing. It has the perie 
the lines of ifs ideal. 


Witte us for LREE 


Special Offer: and preserved by a 


material for our G-D Justrite Corset-Coy 
quality long cloth, also stamped with gracc 
for the very low price of 28 cents in stamp 
to have this dainty, shapely 
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A graceful figure is woman’s most 


It ‘slopes gently and gracefully zw at the 


garment asa 


265 Fifth Avenue 


“A MODEL 
FOR 


it wy 
EVERY FIGURE” *: 


CORSET 


the G-D Justrite naturally produces the now desired 


waist line, leaving plenty of room 


ct hip. Each model shapes the form to 


Ask your Dealer to show you the G-D Justrite Model that is just right for YOU. 
CORSET ROOK- 


a complete guide to corset selection. 


roduced by a perfect fitting corset are enhanced 
rightly-shaped corset cover. We will furnish 
er with patlern outlines stamped upon high 
ful design, and material for embroidering same 
s and your dealer's name, You will be glad 
Corset-Cover Model, In ordering, be sure to 
SEND ‘TODAY. 
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NE 15-cent package of 
Ralston Health Food cooks 
into 50 plates of real, 


staple, substantial, delicious and 
nutritious food. 
Ralston Health Food is not 


white —but has the natural golden 
color of wheat. 

A package of Ralston Health 
Food doesn’t consist of merely a 
few ounces —a few plates of fluff, 
artificially flavored. Ralston 
Health Food doesn’t need arti- 


ficial flavoring —because Dame 
RAL STON PU RINA A 


‘Where Purity ts Paras 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TILSONBURG, ONT. 


PORT LAND, 


Nature put into it the most de- 
licious of all flavors. And the 
flavor-making and nutritious 
wheat hearts are 
not taken out of 
Ralston Health 
Food. 

Ralston Health 
Food is sterilized 
—so always good. 
Order Ralston 
Health Food 
from your 
grocer today. 
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A Revelation in Finished Wood Effects 


The many soft colorings and tints which 
we show on hard woods like oak, ash, chest- 


nut, birch 


and mahogany and especially on 


soft cheaper woods like pine and cypress, 


are indeed a revelation. 


In fact, our 


finishes produced on pine and cypress 
are the talk of the trade. 


Are you going to build or refinish your home? 
posted on the wood finishing subject and see the effects 
that can be obtained with 


If so, be 


‘*BRIDGEPORT STANDARD ”’ woop FINISHING MATERIALS 


— recognized by all architects, builders, painters, et 


Read ** Modern It ¢ Finisher 


es a -» as the best for over forty years 


t Sree on requ 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 


Box 120, New Milford 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


,Conn., U.S. A. 
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A new lamp- 
chimney every 
few days is a 
needless an- 
noyance. 

A MACBETH 
lamp-chimney 
never breaks 
from heat. 

There is a 
MACBETH 
chimney made 
for every lamp 
—does not just 
fit ‘‘tolerably 
well.’’ The 
exact kind 
makes perfect 
combustion — 
keeps the air 
you breathe 
and the ceiling 
of your room 
clean. My 
name on every 
lamp-chimney 

that leaves 

my factory. 
My Lamp-Chimney 
Catalogue is full of 
practical suggestions 
about lamps, chim- 
neys, Wicks, oils, and 
how to keep them in 
order. ‘Tells which 
chimney gives the 
best light on every 
kind of lamp. Saves 
bother and money. 


I gladly mail it, free, 
to anyonewho writes 





forit. Address 
MACBETH, 
Pittsburgh. 











Bishop Furniture Co. sien". 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘On Approval,’’ allowing furniture in 
your home five days to be 
returned at Our expense and 
your money refunded if not 
perfectly satisfactory and all 
you expected. 

We Prepay Freight to all points 
east of the Miss. River and north 
of Tenn. line, allowing freight that 
far toward all points beyond 
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East Boston, Mass, © 
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By Angela Boyce 


ID you make your advent into 
the world on one of May’s sunny 
days, and do you know much 

about this month ? 
The name May comes from the 
Latin Maius. In Greek mythology 
Maia was supposed to he the daughter 
D5 of Atlas and the mother of Mercury. 
May was the fifth month of the 
Gregorian year. It was called by the Anglo- 
Saxons ‘“‘three-meolee monath,” meaning the 
three-milk month, as their cows were milked three 

times a day at this season. 

May’s zodiacal sign is Gemini, the Twins. The 
sun moves into this sign from the twentieth to the 
end of the month, inclusive, and from the first to 
the twentieth it is in Taurus, the Bull. If born 
during the first half of the month you will have 
decided literary tastes, will be impulsive and emo- 
tional, stubborn and liable to extremes of judg- 
ment, and will have a variable temper. If born 
between the twentieth and the end of the month 
you will be of an extremely vivacious, restless and 
rather anxious nature. You will be foresighted, 
aspiring, energetic, but inclined to be pessimistic. 

ot 

The May birthstone is the emerald. 
immortality. 
little verse: 


1 It signifies 
For the May maiden there is a happy 


‘“Who first beholds the light of day 
In Spring’s sweet flowery month of May, 
And wears an emerald all her life, 
Shall be a loved and happy wife. 


3 


The flower for 
means hope. 

The month of May is not a favorite month for 
marriage. It is probable that the well-known 
prophecies regarding May marriages may have 
something to do with the common superstition 
regarding it. According to the oracles: 

‘* Married in the month of May 

You will surely rue the day,” 


May is the hawthorn, which 


and 


“* Married when bees o’er May blossoms flit 
Strangers around your board will sit.’ 


Still another says: 


““Married in May and kirked in green, 
Boith bride and groom won't lang be seen. 


If you do choose a May wedding day it would be 
well to avoid the second, fourth, seventh, twelfth, 
fifteenth, twentieth and twenty- third, as the se are 
said to be unlucky days for matrimony—the sev 
enth, fifteenth and twentieth especially so. 


If You Were Born on One of These Days 


[F THE first is your birth date it was also that of 
Joseph Addison, in 1672, and Junius Brutus 
Booth, in 1796. The Yellowstone National Park 
was established on the first, in 1872. Admiral 
Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay 
on this day, in 1898. 

It was on the second of May, 1898, that the first 
New York troops left for the war in Cuba: John 
James Audubon, the naturalist, was born on the 
fourth, in 1780, and Thomas Huxley on the same 
day, in 1825. 

President Lincoln was buried on the fourth, at 
Springfielc Id, Illinois, in 1865, and Napoleon arrived 
at Elba on May fourth, 1814, to begin his banish 
ment. 

The New York “ Herald” was issued on the sixth, 
in 1835, and stamped postage covers are said to 
have come into use on this day, in 1840. 

If the seventh was your birthday it was also 
the birthday of Robert Browning, the poet, in 
1812. Gottschalk, the composer, claims the 
eighth, in 1829. James M. Barrie, the author, 
was born on the ninth, in 1860. 

eet 

Were you born on the tenth? The first steam 
ferryboat between New York and Brooklyn, the 
‘*Nassau,” crossed on this day, in 1814. The 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia opened on 
the tenth, in 1876. 

If you were born on the eleventh Gérdme, the 
French painter, claimed this birthday, in 1824. 
The eleventh was also the date of Black Friday, 
in London, in 1866. The composer Massenet wa 
born on the twelfth, in 1842, and the thirteenth was 
the day when the United States Congress recog 
nized war with Mexico, in 1846. May fourteenth, 
1796, was the day when the principles of vaccina 
tion were established by Dr. Edward Jenner. On 
May sixteenth, 1860, Abraham Lincoln was nomi 
nated for President of the United States. Doctor 


Jenner was born on the seventeenth, 1749. Were 
you born on the eightee nth? Ri his was the date 
of the Disruption of Scotland, 13. If you were 


yorn on the nineteenth this was ‘‘ Dark Day in 
New England, in 1780 

Do you claim the twentieth? It was also the 
birthday of Direr, the painter, in 1471, and of 
Balzac, the novelist, in 1799. It was on the twenty 
first, in 1851, that the first Lighthouse Board in 
the United States was appointed. Alexander Pope 
was born on this day, in 1688, and Richard Wagner, 
the composer, claimed the twenty-second, 1813, a 
his birthday 


If you were 








Tom Hood, the poet, i The late Ques 
Victoria, of England, birthday on the 
twenty-fourth, in 1819, Waldo Emerson 
was born on the twenty $02, and Herkomer, 
the artist, on the twenty-sixth, 1849. Julia Ward 
Howe claims the twenty-seventh, 1819, as_ her 
birthday It wi on the twenty-eight! 1809 
that the American ships blockaded Santiago i 


the war with Spain. Thomas Moore, the poet, wa 


born on this day, in 1779, and the war between the 


United States and Mexico ended on the twenty 
ninth, in 1848 ; 
Patrick Henry was born on this day, in 1736. It 


was on the thirtieth of May, 1672, that Peter the 
Great was born; and articles of peace between the 
3ritish and the Boers were signed on this day, in 
1902. ~Joan of Arc was burned at the stake at 
Rouen, France, or ~ thirtieth, in 1431 

A June chat will be published next month 






NOTE — Do you know on which day of the week you 
were born? If not, and you fee! sufficiently interested, 
send Miss Boyce a line, mentioning dates, inclose a self- 
addressed envelope bearing a two-cent stamp, and she will 
be glad to tell you. Just address Miss Angela Boyce, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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From Factor 


—to Home— 
At Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval, 





to be returned at our expense 





if not entirely satisfactory. 





The secret of 
ten years’ 
success is 


More than 
one 
hundred 
thousand 
customers 
satisfied 
with our 
high grade 
furniture 


Write for our 
catalogue of 






' Library, Parlor, 
Hall, 
Dining-Room 
and 
Bed-Room 
Furniture 
Also 
Catalogue No. 15 
Go-Carts. 


The cream of furniture designs of 

the world brought to your door if 

you address us No. 66 Fulton Street 
Grand Rapids Furniture 
Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Whether a judge of carpets and 
rugs, or not, you have positive 
protection if the name ‘* Whittall”’ 
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The name 
represents the greatest 
variety of artistic designs, both 
antique and modern, of exquisite beauty, 
charm andoriginality, and aquarter of a cen- 
tury’s experience, energy and judgment. 
lf your dealer does not carry our goods, 
write and wewill send youthe name and 
address ofone in your vicinity whodoes. 
Send to-day for Sree interesting 
booklet ** How Carpets and Rugs 
are made, and how to selec 
Address Dept. D. 


WHITTALL’S 
WORCESTER, 


SILKIZE) 














DU nA Aon 


TAFFETA 


A Dainty Fabric for Fastidious Women 


Stronger—and far more beautiful —than 
silk. Costs much less! 

Its incomparable, soft lustrous finish and airy, 
silken texture give the “fluff” and “drapery effect” 
required by the advanced Parisian modes for the 
season of 1908. 

Waists, gowns and draperies of Silkized 
Taffeta launder beautifully. 
Ask your dealer to show you the complete selec- 
tion of exquisite shades. Name stamped 
on every yard of the selvage. Made by 


Silkized Fabrics Co. , 207 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. 











FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 


ALL SIZES. 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 
3%x3%,3%x4%,4c; 4x5, 3a, 5c. 
Send us two negatives and we will print them without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists and 
give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N.J. 





















| HOW COUNTRY FOLKS 


ARE FOOLED 
As Told by One Who Has Seen It 


BM yee) 1 WAS a little country place, where 
“er there are only twelve houses and a 
post-office. One Monday two men 
an came to town to represent a well- 
fe] known ‘‘patent-medicine” firm. 


Pom ah 
BP) here?” I asked. “Why, there isn’t 
a sick person in the whole community, I know.” 
“*Oh, they don’t need sick people,” said some 
one; ‘‘can’t the well ones come out to ‘shows ’?” 
‘What good will that do?” I asked in ignorance 
of the whole business. 
‘You will see,” was the answer. And I did. 


ox 


HE “patent-medicine” men came prepared to | 
spend the entire week. They hired the Town | 


| Hall for a petty sum, and pasted glaring advertise- 
| ments of their wares all over the beautiful face of 


| Nature for miles around. 


They advertised that 


| their quarters would be in the Town Hall, where they 





| would sell their ‘“‘medicine” by x 4 and give 


“shows” by night, including a sacred concert on 
Sunday. On Saturday night a solid gold watch would 


| be given to the girl who should be voted the pretti- 
| est In the place. 


Admission was only ten cents. 

On Monday evening the ‘‘patent-medicine ”- 
Grand-Opera-Company was greeted by an audi- 
ence composed of every one for miles around who 
was able to get or to be got there, in every kind of 
turnout. Nobody stayed at home, from the boss 
to the hired man, or from grandma to the baby. 

I felt rather uneasy before the ‘‘show” began, 
but my fears were unnecessary, as the opening 
remarks of the Master of Ceremonies proved. He 
went on to explain that we were about to witness 
a ‘good, clean ‘show,’ ” as they were particularly 
desirous of the attendance of the ladies and chil- 
dren. If any one in the audience were intoxicated, 
or used indecent language, it would be necessary 
for that one to go out. In other words, no “‘gent” 
was to be permitted to remain unless he could 
behave himself and act like one. 

The entertainment was a complete surprise to 


| me. Those ‘“‘patent-medicine” men undertook 


| everything from grand opera to vaudeville with a 
| “go” that opened the eyes of the country folks. 


‘* Business” was conducted between the acts. | 
The ‘‘Doctor” (I found out afterward that he | 
wasn’t any more a doctor than I was) would talk | 


| about pains and aches so realistically that if you 
| hadn’t any you felt as if you weren’t a member of 


the human family at all. ; 
‘*Because you feel perfectly well tonight,” he 


| asked, “‘is it any reason that some insidious disease 
| is not working its way into your vital organs? 


Have you a wife and children? Are you a mother ? 
Think what it would mean to all these if you should 
die. And die, why? For lack of these very reme 
dies that we have come ’way up here to bring to 
you.” (All this while the second man was walk 
ing up and down the aisle, bearing the only remedy 
under the sun for every disease to which the flesh 
is heir. N.B.—And at cut rates, too.) 


Ort 


| “ZOU cannot refuse the salvation offered to you 








at this ridiculous price,’’ the voice from the 
platform went on; ‘“‘it is only for tonight that we are 





“‘What’s the use of their coming | 





| The Dutch Boy Painter on a keg 


FOSTER’S IDEAL SPRIN 


giving—I say ‘giving,’ these priceless cures away. | 
Do not forget, ladies and gents, especially those | 
of you who are fathers and mothers, or who are | 
interested in some pretty girl, that there are votes | 


in these priceless remedies. 
five cents’ worth that you buy. Haven’t you a 
girl at home who would be made happy by such 


| a solid gold watch as this?” 


Then the other man went up and down the aisle 


| with the watch. Anappeal to parental love usually 
| succeeds, and this was no exception. A large num- 


ber of vote-wrapped bottles were sold on the spot. 

And so it went on every night for a week, with 
an ever-changing program. The climax was 
reached Saturday night. ‘There wasn’t a girl 
within a radius of ten miles who didn’t confidently 


| expect to get that watch. The atmosphere was 





charged with suspense. 

To heighten the excitement the number of votes 
you got if you bought a dollar’s worth at a time 
was cleverly doubled. The competition finally 
narrowed down to two girls whose relatives and 
friends were determined that the watch should go 
their way. Neither side would give in, and, of 
course, the persuasive voice led them on. 

There was a lull. Finally I heard one of the 
help” from our house say, ‘*’ Tain’t no use to vote 
for Mary any more. Brown’s hired man is voting 
for the Brown girl, and he says he ain’t going to 
give in until the whole of his month’s wages is 
used up. I’ve spent every cent I’ve got.”’ 

The crowd, laden with bottles, left the hall, and 
the man who had spent all his money in order to 
make sure of the winner of the watch picked up 
his packages. 

‘*How’ll he ever get all that truck home?” 
asked one farmer. 

**Reckon he won’t dare to take hisself home, let 
alone the truck,’’ answered a neighbor. ‘‘His own 
children need bread.”’ 


ot 


MONDAY morning the usually cheerful country 
girl who took care of my room looked as cross 
as two sticks. 

**Tt’s too bad Mary didn’t get that watch,” she 
said. ‘I did all I could to help, and now I’ve got 
most seven dollars’ worth of medicine that'll never 
get took in the world. Couldn’t you use some 
of it? J’ll sell it to vou real cheap. 
sick. But wasn’t it awful about the man who spent 
all his money to be sure of that girl’s getting 
the watch?” she went on, looking a little more 
cheerful. ‘‘He ain’t got a cent of his month’s 
wages left for his wife and children, and the Lord 
only knows what they will do. They’re never sick, 
either, and his stuff will be wasted, too.”’ 

**But why do you go to these things and spend 
your money that way ?” T asked. 

**Well,”’ said Hannah, ‘you know, there’s never 
anything else here to go to.’”’ 

‘The result of the week’s show was this: 

The ‘‘ patent-medicine” men took several hun- 
dreds of dollars out of that little town and district 
of hard-working country people! 

And the country people got? 

A lot of worthless ‘‘medicine”; and a watch of 
the thinnest gold, that has never kept time since 
the girl got it! I had it priced afterward —it was 
worth six dollars! 


One vote for every | 


I’m never | 





S ; a 
~~ into its original form of metallic lead. 
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How Can I Know 
About Paint 
\| Before I . 


s >, Use It? 


a, 


m7 
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Co l / 
Ye 
\\ ] 
}] asks the cautious man or woman. After ) 
the paint is on the house it is too late. ‘ 
The money, not only for the paint, but ny | y 
for the painter’s labor, has been spent. \QS 7 
Why not do as the big paint users do— 7 
railroads, contracting painters, factory 4 j 
owners, etc.?—they test White Lead, | 7% \\h ] 
which is the solid ingredient of all good | -S#g@3Ue 4 
7 house paint, before it is applied. 
BE The paint ingredients (White Lead, Linseed Oil 
. and coloring matter) should always be bought separately 
and mixed by the painter fresh for each job. ‘The test for quality 
is then made before the paint is mixed. It is not a bit compli- Y 
| cated; all one needs is a flame (candle, gas or spirit lamp) and a 
. blowpipe to intensify the heat. 
White Lead is corroded metallic lead, the same as shot, lead-pipe or home- 
made sinkers for fishing lines. Intense heat forces the pasty ‘* White Lead’’ back Z 


If, therefore, your experiment fails to 
produce any little globules of me- 5 
tailic lead, you may be sure that 
the supposed White Lead is either 
adulterated or totally bogus. 


We will furnish the necessary 
Blowpipe Free upon request PL 


if you wish to test paint. We are glad 
to have you test our White Lead. 
Would we dare to do this, if there were any doubt as to the purity of 
our product’ Ask for Test Equipment S$. Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





FULL WEIGHT KEGS 


guarantees not only purity, but 
Jull weight of White Lead. Our 
packages are not weighed with the 
contents; each keg contains the 
amount of WAite Lead designated 
on the outside. 











AI 





= v, in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 

SS New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
: Cincinnati, _ Chicago, St. Louis, 
4 Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 
SS Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.). 
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ENSURES PERFECT REST oF i ¢ . 


z 

Acknowledged by the furniture trade and by its thousands of users to be the acme of perfection. Each ii Tea 

specially tempered coil spring gently yields to the pressure of the body in exact proportion to weight, and 4 

conforms perfectly to every curve, yet returns instantly to its original height as soon as the occupant arises. f 
The only spring on which a heavy and a light person may sleep at the same time without being rolled 

together. A priceless boon to invalids, a delightful luxury for all. 


Foster’s IDEAL Cribs ACCEEae T-PROOF 


Have high sliding sides which may be ima Fae SIS, Se, 
lowered next to mother’s bed. Baby j 
, can’t ¢ limb over the high sides 
(1 (ji! mo put its head between the 
Whos 
Hdl 



















spindles. Woven-wire springs, 
patented rail fastener (on our 
cribs only)—guaranteed not to 
break. Diflterent styles and 
prices. Enameled white 

or colors, 






is on all 


dint anni. Look for it. 








This 
Trade Mark 





ry EASES wh J 
fs All good dealers sell and recommend the full Ideal Line of Springs, iron beds and safety cribs. Write for Spring 
booklet ‘* Wide Awake Facts About Sleep,”” or Crib booklet and name of nearest dealer. 

105 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


PrincaSChic ** 


THE NEW SUPPORTER 


Improves Every Figure 
and is always comfortable 


Is equally satisfactory for dress 
wear, With corsets, or negligee, 
without corsets. 
Comes in white, 
black, blue and 
pink. We send 
direct if your 
merchant cannot 
supplyyou at 50c 
mercerized; $1 
satin. Givewaist 
measure. 


A. STEIN & CO., Sole Makers, 


FBATHA 


BATH POWDER 
A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. 


j 
14 
} j 
1404 N. 16th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FARCIKGRY Ano crecs 
A Hard Wear Hose Supporter 


Made of special heavy, wide elastic, 
fitted with our patent rubber cushion } ‘ 
loop, which cannot tear the stockings. : 
Every pair carries the label 
“Hickory.”? Accept no substitute. 
Get them of your merchant and cut 
your children’s supporter bills in half. 
If he hasn’t them, we will supply you. 
















; Large size, 25c. 
Small, 15c. 


Medium, 2oc. 
Give size in ordering. 


Will outwear two pairs 
of ordinary supporters. 


319 WEST CONGRESS ST., CHICAGO _| 


SWEET. 


RICE POWDER 


Best Toilet Powder. Antiseptically pure. 
Softens Hard Water. Better Relieves wind-chap and chafing. Best 
than ig: so 25 baths, Wy for baby. ¥ 55 
cents. AT ALL STORES “~./TeE ,, pith" 25¢ 
~~" on MAILED BY US." A CAN 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 
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Build Your Own Furniture 
Save #rds the Cost 


Buys this 
Morris Chair 







Every piece is solid 
oak and is machined, 
smoothed, all ready so 
anybody can put it to- 
gether, making a beauti- 
ful Mission or Arts and 
Crafts chair, davenport, 
table, bookshelf, in a 
few minutes. Apply the 
weathered stain,and you 


a 






46% in. high 
334% in. wide 


havea solid and handsome piece 
of furniture at a very low cost. 

Every piece and every result 
is guaranteed to be satisfactory 
in every way, or money refunded. 

You save (1) in the factory 
cost, (2) in the factory profit, 
(3) all the dealer’s profit, (4) 
73 the freight, (5) finishing As she receives 
expense, (6) the expense of — Chair No.1 

, crating and packing — 

making a saving of % to % 
according to the piece. 

Have you ever wanted hand- 
some mission furniture and 
thought you couldn’t afford it? 
You can afford it now because you 
practically pay only for the ma- 
chined lumber; your own work 
of a few minutes in the evening 
saves most of the rest. 











Height 35 in. 
@ Width 29 in. 
$4.00 


Cushions extra , 


By the Brooks 
Sys te m you 
own $14 chairs for 
$4; $25 davenports 
for $7; $25 tables 





for $8; $12 porch @ 

ings for $4, etc. 
—_— 7.00 {or this Settee 

Our free cata- | ; (Cushions extra) 
logue explains % 56 in. long, 35 in. high 
everything. It ce 
shows why no mechanical ability is required to put 

— the pieces together, 






how you take no risk. 
Send for it today and 
beautify your home for 
very little money. 


Brooks Mfg. Co. 
1505 Ship St. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Originators of 
Knock-Down System 
of Home Furnishing. 


@ Buysthis Library ja 
j Table 


Height 30 in. 
Top 28 in. wide 
43 in. long 


AIRY 


Velocipedes and Tricycles , 
have highest grade bicycle ‘ 
construction —steel tubing 
regular bicycle saddle — ball bearings throughout 
comfortable—easy running 
without harmful effort. 

The risk of accident to your children from cheap 

ines is so great—they look common — are always 

sand are so hard to operate that injury 
to the child often results. 

Phe ‘‘ Fairy"’ gi 
s the longest lived costs the 
pairs —and isa little beauty. As well made 
as the best ‘‘man’s size’’ bicycle. Write 
for descriptive booklet of our veloci- 
pedes, tricycles and auto cars. 

The Worthington Co. 
110 Center Street, Elyria, Ohio 

Originators of Ball- Bearing 
Vehicles for Children. 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap is not med- 
icated : just good, pure soap. 
Contains no free alkali to 
injure the delicate texture 
of the skin. 

Matchless for the complexion. 


Established in 1789. 

















\ are 
afford beneficial exercise 













es the best service— 


least for re 














PER CENT The Kyndu couches and chairs 
SOLID COMFORT 


are something new; they are 
designed to produce rest and 
comfort, and have 
a position for 
every one of your 
ditferent 
moods. They 
are 
ary, reclining 
and rocking, all 
three luxuries 
combined in one. If 
a real rest is desired, 
try a Kyndu Marvel, the 
Can be used and operated by old and young 
them, buy direct. Illustrated 












r does not sell 
booklet sent upon request. KYNDU MFG. CO., 735 West 
Kinzie8t., Chicago, Ill. City Show Room—169 Michigan Ave. 


Mrs. Vrooman’s Sink Strainer 
Keeps Your Sink Clean ) 


Throw everything into it. When the water 
las run out, simply unhook and empty the 
Scraps in the garbage can. By its use the 
hands never touch the garbage —sink pipes 
do not clog—sink never becomes stained 
garbage is drained and placed 
in can dry. 
Get the Vrooman Strainer with the 
hook—at your dealers, and ask for 
other “ Andrews Specialties.” 
Made only by 
AndrewsWire & lronWks., Rockford, Ill. 


Beautiful Cut Glass Bowl $4.00 
. * 






























= A $6.00 Value 7 
. Very pretty design, 8 in 
bowl, 344 in. high, heavy and 
Seautifully cut. A very accept- 
able wedding anniversary or 

Sreustion zitt. Special Price 

=e Prey {in U. S.—two, same ~ . 

a a, $7.50. Money back if not satisfied. Large catalog 

pe eer Ne velties, Watches, Diamonds, Cut Glass, etc., 

Jeweler 1: ng prices, FREE. GEO. W. SEXTON, 

ler, 1317—126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A HOME-MADE 
DRESSING-TABLE 


By Jane Benson 




















empty shoe-packing-case, four feet long, two | 


E ‘O MAKE this attractive dressing-table take an 


feet wide and one foot deep. 


Lay this flat and 
remove the boards from the front. 


This will be the 


| body of the dressing-table. Two small boxes, six 


| of hemstitching. 


inches high by twelve inches wide and twelve inches 
long, will be needed for the upper boxes of the 
table. Get a carpenter to turn four pine legs, 
two feet long, the turned portion of each to be 
only twelve inches long, three inches thick at the 
largest diameter, and tapered down to an inch and 
three-quarters, the upper twelve inches to be left 
square; also four legs of the same length, eighteen 
inches of which should be turned; make these an 
inch and a half at the largest diameter and taper 
to three-quarters of an inch at the lower end, 
leaving six inches square. 


Cut square holes in the boxes at the corners so | 


that the square portion of the legs will slip through 
and rest against the top boards, where they may 
be fastened with screws. Get two pine boards, 
half an inch thick by twelve inches wide and 
three feet long; fasten one of these to the back of 
each of the small boxes with screws, and then to 
the back of the large box at the back corners. This 
completes the framework of the table. The legs 
may be stained or painted to suit. 


or 

ET six yards of white dotted Swiss, a yard 
wide, of a sheer quality, and four yards and 
three-quarters of embroidery beading an inch wide, 
one bolt of yellow satin ribbon number five, a 
small roll of cotton batting and six yards of yellow 
cambric. 
shades of pumpkin-yellow, the ribbon a rich, 

warm shade, the cambric a paler one. 

First cover the top of the table and the tops of 
the small boxes with old muslin to soften, then over 
that put a plain piece of cambric and allow enough 
margin to tack down securely over the edges. Now 
tack the yellow foundation, after first shirring 
one edge. Have the lower foundation fourteen 
inches wide and four yards long, the upper ones 
eight inches wide and a yard and a half long. 
Take five yards of dotted Swiss nineteen inches 
wide, cut off a strip five inches wide between two 
rows of dots lengthwise the full length, and place 
between these two pieces three or four thicknesses 
of heavy blotting-paper and stitch the Swiss and 
paper together. Afterward pull out the paper, 
press back the raw seams and stitch close to the 
edge of the hemstitching to hold them in place. 

Cut again as before, leaving a row of dots be 
tween, and hemstitch in the same manner. ‘Turn 
up atwo-inch hem, allowing a row of hemstitching 
to head it; then gather at the other edge (on the 
machine), and, after pressing, the drapery is then 
ready to be tacked on. 

For the small boxes above cut a strip three yards 
and a half in length and eleven inches wide; this 
will cover both boxes by cutting it in two after the 
hemstitching is done. Now cut this strip length 
wise, four inches from the edge, between two rows 
of dots, and hemstitch as before, making a double 
row of hemstitching, and turn up a hem an inch 
and a half deep. 

Tack on the boxes as before and place the bead- 
ing insertion (having first run the ribbon through) 
around the edge to finish. ‘Tack firmly at the back 
of the box and draw as tight as possible and tack 
again at the back, with occasional pins underneath 
the upper edge of insertion to hold it in place. 


got 


OR the large top removable cover take a piece 
of Swiss, eighteen inches wide and forty-seven 
inches long; this is the centre. For the edge cut 
two pieces five inches and a half wide and two 
yards and aquarterlong. Cut again between rows 
of dots and hemstitch, but do not turn the hem 
until after hemstitching to the centre piece. 
Beginning at one corner allow two inches mar 
gin so as to mitre the corner, hemstitch through to 
the next corner; then take the other end, allowing 
margin, and begin hemstitching at the opposite 
corner back to where you left off. Half of the 
edge will then be finished, and after finishing the 
other turn a two-inch hem and mitre the ; 
The small-box cover centres are inches 
and a half wide and ten inches long with but one 
row of hemstitching. Cut a piece three inches 
a half wide and a yard and three-quarters long, and 
proceed as before. This, of course, will go all 
around. For the side cushions take a piece of 
cambric thirty-:wo inches long and twenty-four 
inches wide, fold and stitch up like a pillow-slip, 
leaving an opening to admit the cotton. Now make 
a front piece of dotted Swiss with a double row of 
hemstitching at each end two inches from the edge. 
Use two plain pieces for the back, large enough to 
lap at the centre, crosswise. It will not be neces- 
sary to sew up after slipping in the pillow. Simply 
tie in the centre with a generous bow of ribbon. 
The long centre cushion is made in the same 
manner and requires a piece of cambric twenty-five 
inches long and eleven inches wide. 


corner 


seven 


and 





The colors used in this instance are two 


Finish the | 


Swiss cover like the others with a double row | 


to be sewed up. Small loops of tape sewed on the 
back of the side cushions, two inches from the top 
and two inches from the sides, hold them in place. 


The back of this one will have | 
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brane lining of the mouth. 


Each Prophylactic is packed in 


are marked on the outside of the 


to avoid the cheap and fre- 
quently worthless sub- 
stitutes which are 
offered for 
larger 
profit. 





The 
| 


TOOTH BRUSH 


is made by clean people in a clean 
factory in the pure country atmosphere 
of a Massachusetts town. 
cally the only tooth brush made in 
America, by Americans, under 
American 
Prophylactic Tooth Brush is treated by 
its makers, not as an ordinary article 
of commerce, but with as rigid and 
scrupulous a regard for cleanliness as 
is given the finest surgical supplies. 
Each brush is finally sterilized before 
packing and is not again touched by 
human hands until the buyer removes 
it from its individual yellow box. 


7 The Curved Handle 


tecting it against handling, from the time it is sterilized at 
the factory until it reaches your own toilet stand. 
texture of each brush and the identifying number 


of handling the brush in the store. 
affords a positive yet simple means 
of identification—it enables you 


of price. 


Prophylactic Tooth, Hair and Hand Brushes. 


Fi ' 


Every Prophylactic Tooth Brush has a hole in the 
end and is accompanied by a hook for hanging. Thus 
the brush always has its place, is kept free of contact 
with other things and in a position to dry out properly. 


“™2 The Hole and Hook 


“wiThe Identifying Symbols 


AN @3 @® BA 


Each brush is marked with one of six figures enclosed 
in a distinctive symbol so that each individual member 
of the household can have his own particular symbol, 


rm 





It is practi- 


The 


sanitary conditions. 


makes it easy to reach and thoroughly clean 
the back teeth, and the back of all the teeth, 
which are inaccessible to the ordinary tooth 
brush of commerce. 


~~ The Shaped Bristles 


The best Dentists in America and Europe 
unanimously endorse the Prophylactic Tooth 
3rush for all its features, but especially for the 
scientific shaping and arrangement of the 
bristles, which is in accordance with the most 
approved principles of dental practice. As 
may be seen from the illustration, the bristles 
of the Prophylactic Tooth Brush are in separate 
pointed tufts so arranged as to fit around both 
the arch of teeth and each individual tooth, 
penetrating the crevices and depressions in 
and between the teeth—the places most liable 
to furnish starting points for decay. The extra 
high tufts at the end are also designed for the 
efficient cleansing of the back teeth. The 
space between the tufts at their base permits 
proper drying out of the bristles and keeps the 
brush in a sanitary condition. 


The end of the Prophylactic Tooth Brush is 
tapered, beveled and rounded so that there 


are no corners or edges to bruise the gums or injure the delicate mem- 


No other brush is like it. 


The Yellow Box ¢ 



























an individual yellow box, pro- 
The 


box—no need 


It 


The 
styles are: 
‘“‘ Prophylactic,” 
rigid handle, and 
“Prophylactic Special,”’ 
new flexible handle. Three 
sizes: adult’s, 35 cents; youth’s, 


25 cents; child’s, 25 cents. Three 
textures: Soft, Medium, Hard. 
Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere. If your 


dealer does not sell the Prophylactic 


, we will deliver, postpaid, on receipt 
Send for valuable booklet, 


** TOOTH TRUTHS,"’ telling all about 
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New 
Trimmings 
for 10 cents 








The cloth 
is almost 
always good 
—it simply 
needs to have 
the color 
changed. 


‘Everything that I used fortrimming my 
fall suit cost me just 10 cents. I read an 
articlein your Diamond Dye Annual about 
savinytrimmingsand dyeingthemtomatch 
or blend, and they look so fresh and new.’’ 

Mrs. L. B. Sawyer, Chicago, Il. 


If there is anything to be dyed, 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


With Diamond Dyes you can change 
your last season’s dress into this season’s 
new gown; and you can also change the 
color of the trimmings to match. You 
won’t have to spend a cent for new 
materials. Dyeing with Diamond Dyes is 
one of the simplest processes imaginable 

—almost as easy as rinsing clothes. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to 
be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. Another very im- 
portant thing is to be sure that you get the 42d of Diamond 
Dyes that is adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many 
ofthem. These substitutes will appeal to you with such 
false claims as ‘‘A New Discovery’’ or ‘‘An Improvement 
on the Old Kind."’ Then the ‘‘New Discovery’’ or the 
‘Improvement "’ is put forward as ‘* One Dye forall Material,’’ 
Wool, Silk or Cotton. We want you to know that when 
anyone makes such a claim he is trying to sell you an 
imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. 
Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton combined. 
If our Diamnond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods 
will color these materials when they are together, it is self- 
evident that they will color them separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton 
and Linen (vegetable materials) and Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibres and 
take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal materials) 
are soft fibres and take up a dye quickly. In making adye to 
color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods 
(in whi uve getable material generally predominates), a con 

ession must always be made to the vegetable material When 
dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in 
y oges about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes 


Cott If you are Dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for 
Siamend Dyes for il 


Diamond Dye —— Peano, 2a"es 


name and 
dress (be sure to mention your dealer's name and tell us whether 
he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send youa copy of the 
famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book 
and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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RISING SUNN’ 


STOVE 
POLISH 






















Makes Old Stoves 
Look Like New 


Follow directions and it will make 





HOW TO WASH YOUR 
OWN LINGERIE 


By Madame Sans Géne 









FAHE lingerie waist as a necessary ad- 
ts » 

junct of feminine toilette has long 
since demonstrated its practica- 
bility. 

These shirtwaists are within 
reach of all, especially those women 
who are clever needleworkers. ‘To 
these thé cost is of small import, as it is the hand- 
work that counts, the material proper being a small 
item. Hand-made waists hold first place in fash- 
ionable favor. 

“But,” said a woman to me the other day, ‘ 
really is a sinful waste of time to give my leisure 
moments to embroidering and hemstitching shirt- 
waists, when a second tubbing begins the undoing 
of my,.careful stitches. This woman, whose 
shirtwaists are marvels of exquisite work, is of 
moderate means, and cannot afford the French 

hand-laundries that charge from fifty cents to two 
dollars for laundering one waist. 

‘‘Why don’t you launder them yourself?” was 
my reply to her plaint—a query which brought 
forth a look of incredulous wonder as to my sanity, 
and voluble protests that she could not even wash 
a handkerchief. 

Then I divulged my own secret. I had become 
an expert in hand-laundering. Hand-made shirt- 
waists and lingerie were my hobby, hand-laundries 
beyond my purse, the family ‘‘washerwoman” far 
too muscular. The matter had become a difficult 
problem, when, while on a visit to a wealthy friend, 
I stumbled upon a solution. This friend was living 
at a smart hotel in New York; her shirtwaists 
came direct from Paris, and were beautiful speci- 
mens of handwork; not one was ever sent to the 
Jaundry, her French maid ‘‘did” them in the bath- 
room. All my prejudice against laundry work, 
and particularly the bathroom branch of it, van- 
ished as I watched Jeanne restore to pristine fresh- 
ness an elaborate confection of hand-made tucks, 
embroidery and entre deux of lace. As I watched 
the deft French woman go daintily about her task, 
with no effort or attendant slop of dirty suds and 
general muss that make washdays a period of 
discomfort, I was seized with the desire to possess 
the knowledge which would insure longer life to 
my lingerie, with the added joy of making as many 
eT as I liked without having to face big 
laundry bills. I became an enthusiastic Jaundress, 
and since have taugl:t many of my friends, who 
are equally delighted with the knowledge. 


./ 
Neh iat Au 





Boiling Fine Lingerie Saves Rubbin& 
NE or two experiments are necessary before 
the ironing is quite successful, otherwise there 
are no attendant difficulties. 

It is not absolutely necessary to boil fine lingerie, 
because it is usually only slightly soiled. Still, 
as the boiling saves rubbing it can be done at one’s 
discretion. Personally I prefer the boiling, as I 
have conveniences for it. I use a granite boiler 
(tin will rust); a good-sized soup-kettle is my 
choice, as it is not heavy and is easy to handle. I 
have an adjustable gas-stove, the one-burnervariety, 
which I can move to any part of the house where 
I will not be in the way. I never undertake more 
than four shirtwaists at a time, with collars and 
ties, and this makes a kettleful. I have the water 
boiling, with a tablespoonful of washing-powder. 
I put in the soiled pieces, and let them boil briskly 
for thirty minutes, drain off the water; then, one 
piece at a time, I put the garments through warm 
suds, sousing them well and rubbing gently be- 
tween my hands. If there are any spots or the 
necks and wrists are badly soiled I rub with white 
soap, and give these places extra attention; I never 
use a wash-board. After the suds I use two rins- 
ing waters, fairly warm, then a bluing water; do 
not have this too strong, and never leave the gar- 
ment in it, but dip once and wring out carefully. 
I use two wash-basins of graniteware for my work. 

After the garments are blued I hang them in 
the sun if there is no wind. The sun is the ideal 
bleacher, but wind plays havoc with fine textures. 
In winter if there is not a sunny window available 
the radiator will supply a drying power. In hang- 
ing a shirtwaist the neck must be down, the sleeves 
hang free; the fastening to the line, clothes -horse 
or chair must be effected by pinning through the 
bottom of the shirt, selecting the places where there 
are seams, or something to hold without tearing. 

When the garments are dry I make raw starch, 
according to the directions on the packages of pre- 
pared starch. This is in powdered form and is 
carried by all grocers. Souse up and down in the 
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The Only Logical Summer flaliwee for Men 
-the easy fit—the real satisfaction to be had 
by wearing ‘‘Porosknit” underwear makes the summer heat bear- 
able. Close woven fabrics smother the body, but ““Porosknit’’ (the 
“lets the body breathe”—allows free cir- 


@ The cool comfort— 


open-work underwear) ‘ 
culation of air to the pores of the skin. 


@ One very vital thing to remember is the “Porosknit”” 


sewed on the neck band and drawer 
**Porosknit ’’ garment. 
appointing imitations of “‘ Porosknit”’ 
There is only one “Porosknit”’ 

** Porosknit’’ 


“* Porosknit’’ write for our booklet, 


444 + 
Heed ds 


Shi rt or 
Drawers 


It’s important because there are very dis- 
that you want to avoid. 
Summer underwear for men. 
underwear comes in long sleeve, short sleeve and athletic 
shirts and ankle length and knee length drawers — 50c. the garment. 

“* Porosknit ’” Union Suits for Men, $1.00. 


“Inside Information.” 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 15 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


label—it’s 
band of every genuine 


If you can’t find 
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This is a Warning Against Damage to 
Your Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 














EACH-JUICE will staiz your 
table Jinen—probably, you can 
take out art of the stain—pos- 


sibly, you can take it all out—but the 
table’'linen may be ruined. 







That’s always the trouble with a/Z 
‘stains’? you never know whether 
they’re in to Stay, or in to come out, 
or partly stay in and partly comme out. 


When you want to color 
any fabric properly—you 
dye it. 


And this is every bit as 
good judgment in regard 
to the woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors of your 
home as it is to your 





the use of aliquid vehicle which we have 
found to be to the chemistry of wood fin- 
ishing what “lanolin”? is to medicine— 
the greatest ‘pore penetrator,” 


That is why Johnson’s Wood Dyes give 
an unequaled richness of tone and per 
manency—and a perfectly even text 
which will not rub off. 


Many manufacturers combine sta ind 
varnish in “varnish stains.”’ 


Years ago an advertising man suggested 
that we put up such a preparation, calling 
it Johnso-lac. We wouldn’t do it because 
stains and yarnishes, shellacsy hard oils 
and similar preparations are sur/ace 
coaters, Which make woodwork, furniture 
and floors a source of care and trouble 
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. starch-water, wring carefully, hang where they can , : . 
l : Tully ine’ dresses and things. ee } ati e sive the soft 
no dust. When you add moisture, | drip for ten or fifteen minutes, then roll tightly. is Such preparations cannot give the Sott, 
the last particle can be used Some- if Most wood and varnish smooth, artistic effects of Johnson’s Artis. , 
wh t diff t f pe r ij * The Waist Should be Very Damp When Ironed ‘stains’? are made of such tic Wood Finishes. 
a Ne ° . a ° ‘ » aniline . on “er : 
what diferent Irom inferior liquids, HE ironing must be done while the waist is still - cheap, poor aniline or col- Ihe only modern finish that will not 
isn't it? = It goes so much further — thoroughly damp. Raw starch, unlike that | Oring matter that they smudge over the grain of wood and = scratch and mar and will not catch and ; 
° thich is cooke riate  necescity ned hill hide all its beauty because the color particles are too coarse fold dust and dirt like ordinary fu ure 
it lasts so much lon er under heat which is cooked; obviates the necessity of sprinkling é s é , Lae ° d dust and dirt like ordinary furniture 
. 8 d ° down the clothes, so care must be taken not to let | to penetrate the pores—thus they show “laps,” lightand dark — and floor wax, is Jolinson’s Prepared Wax. ‘ 
sett: produces them get too dry before ironing. The irons must | Spots and streaks, and they ‘‘rub off” on a — and This is because Johnson’s Prepared , I 
. + be perfectly clean, well waxed, and very hot, other- | clothes. Now when you once get wood stazzed—maybe you Se ; aerate hare sub 
: ’, : ’ Bi 4 : . ax contains 20 per cent. more Of the tial 2 
Such a Mirror Smooth Shine wise the starch will stick. A small iron is needed | can ‘do something with it” to rectify the error and maybe 14 very ay polishing wax than any rn 
: e ° . ° ; Ps = é \ a? < nh co 
with no streaks or caking on the stove and it for tucks, which must be ironed on the right side. | you can’t—it’s better not to take chances— particularly when Oto wax on the market——thus it covers po 
is absolutely safe. Lace and embroidery must be ironed on the wrong | it zsw’t secessary. a fifth more space and can be brought to twe 
The dealer may make more profit on some in- “— in ip to it i the pattern. | Johnson’s Wood Dyes are really dyes—not mere stains— the most beautiful and lasting poli ith — 
ferior kind, but that is not what vou want. In- . small ironing-board, a sleeve-board, a wash- Johnson’s Wood Dyes develop the beautiful grain of wood, the least labor. w 
sist upon having the best. It po ou no more | basin, a small gas-burner, and a little box contain- | accentuating the high lights and low lights, because we use We want to send you with our compli- — 
8 y . | ing two irons, bluing, a bit of wax and a package | {he finest and most expensive colors—colors which we must ments a very handsome and inter g = 
MORSE BROS., PROP’S, Canton, Mass., U. S. A. of starch, make up the outfit used by a girl of my import because their equal cannot be obtained in this country. Sons. Utestented tenck which te! yu = 
acquaintance, who is a stenogr: upher and lives in eben ; : é so PSErs SHURE ATES rir ee 
a hall be -droom. With the aid of these, and with And Johnson’s Wood Dyes actually color the wood deeply about ‘The Proper Treatment for | ® Wa 
| ; ’ : = ; > - ] roe ] ; + >» >) 
AND | no tax of strength or purse, she keeps herself as | —because they possess a peculiar penetrative power due to Woodwork and Furniture. 
ADGES dainty as can be. At night she washes out her 
- waist, omitting theoiling, hangs it on the back of JOHNSON’S WOOD DYES S.C. Johnson & So! / 
For Society or Lodge —College or School a chair to dry. In the morning she dips it in “For the Artistic Coloring of All Woods" es 
sag et ae Made to on ler in any style or material. | starch-water and rolls tightly in a dry towel. At he slae'alh sul : ™ shh Station LH-5, Racine, VV 1s. 
we Read this offer ither of the two styles here illustrated, . ~£ se t oh Pi 7) on . x in the following shades: a : bows 
\ enanislotl in alae OF tiie colaee’ anal ahaa go night she find sit but the matter of fifteen minutes ees kala tae se ie ileal “The Wood Finishing A 
; le setters or numerals, but not more than shown to iron the waist. No. 123—Dark Oak No 128 a ight M jshogany 
\¥ ; } in illustration Another girl, a minister’s daughter, who is No, 125—Mission (ak No. 129— Dark Mahogany n 
\§ BG e- “=> steer Tite $1.80 doz. hoarding her pennies to go through college, has _ fla Oak age ~~ a ¢ 
ps ° No. — Browr eather- No, 121 — Moss Gret : 
\ a Seng Sir §2 50 doz fitted up a little laundry in her home. She made ed Oak No. 122— Forest Green t) 
= Sample 25¢ ; a small beginning among several of her school No. 132 —Greer n Weather- No. 17 ath fo : _B 
FREE —our new and handsomely illu ob te friends, but as the nature of her work was noised ‘. aie - ay = = — ans 
catalog — shows new styles in gold and silver. ‘ , - : age increased ¢ Pe Sage 8 alf Pints, 30c; Pints, 50c; Quarts, 85c—al ia 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons abroad her ag ts incesesed 90 sapiens es your paint dealer's en 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special now she employs three assistants. She does her 
fesigns =< mane free work entirely by the method given above, has lost Le 
ros. Co outh Ave. /Rochester,N.Y. nothing in the way of social prestige, is making a THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES FOR 
WEDDING RINGS comfortable income, while her classmates acclaim p 
toe sein th eee wee her efforts with thankful voices. s 
aving made a § cia y ed- 
Aine inst ine mince ham balk & con, It is a good plan to have an expert laundress put s 
tury we feel that we can lease the your irons in good condition. Any symptom of Seen cere: 
most fastidious or Style and work > 2 4 
manship our rings are unsurpassed. Five Tiffany styles in 14K rust should be treated with a kerosene bath, but bay a r 
and18K Gold. Tlustrations and Size Card Mailed on Request. generally a good rubbing with hot salt or sand will i 
C. A. W. CROSBY & SON, Jewelers, 474 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | | keep them smooth. Wax must be used freely, but for Furniture, Woodwork and Floors hd 
ESTABLISHED 1852 | wipe the iron carefully before touching a garment. 
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—To bring 
out that deli- 
cious nutty 
flavor in bread, 
rolls, muffins. 


— To give creamy smooth- 
ness to soups, gravies, sauces. 

—Toadd richness to cakes 
and pastries, 

—To make jellies firmer. 

—To impart greater deli- 
cacy and wholesomeness to 
desserts and foods in general. 

In these and a hundred other uses 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
has proven itself a thoroughly trust 
worthy help to better cooking and 
| The standard of quality 
for over half a century —more 
appreciated than ever because of 
its purity and efficiency. 


Oswego 


iking. 


Get our free 


BOOK OF RECIPES 
and COOKING HELPS 


in which two well-known cooking 
authorities contribute information 
and advice that make this the most 
valuable corn starch book ever 
written. Drop a postal. 

Be particular to ask for the 
genuine Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch — made at Oswego for over 
50 years. All grocers. 





T. Kingsford & Son, Oswego, N.Y. 


National Starch Company, Successors. 




















SUMMER COTTAGES 






Portable Cottages of beautiful design at moderate prices; 
Substantially built of high grade materials, in sections 
Each building h indsomely painted any color and erected 
complete at factory before s hipment; the only labor neces- 
ary te erect Cottage being to bolt sections together, taking 
two men a few hours. We also make many other kinds of 
portable house: » aS auto garages, camps, children’s play- 
tibet. IES, € Write for catalog L. J. 

WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., ITHACA, N. ¥. 
LL 





. Beaver 


~~ + 
Boards 
| rhe 
Moder 
Wall 
——, . | Materi 
se nnttes Place of Both Lath and Plaster 
aan od direct to t idding, Susceptible to finest 
ration Practical Economical Durable — | 


Sample free 


the 6 way ig Our handsome booklet tells all about 


Write for it today lest you forget. 


| Beaver Manufacturing Co., 230 Perry St., Buffalo, N.Y. | 
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are near. 4, EIS’ WOVEN NAMES 

dealer = Aa ctive, durable and inexpensive.. Ask your 


a 2c stamp for descriptive booklet, to 
G.REIs & B OS.,636 Broadway, New York 








SOME PRETTY 
BRIDAL “SHOWERS” 


“A Sheet and Pillowcase Shower” 
By Mrs. S. J. Maxwell 


HEN a club of girls to 

which Lucille belonged 

wished to give her 4 ‘* Sheet 
and Pillowcase Shower ” they made 
it an evening affair, inviting ‘‘the 
boys.”” Each girl made a pair of 
sheets and pillowcases, which fur- 
nished a ghostly costume for her- 
self and escort. A weird and uncanny company 
formed an old-fashioned surprise party, and the 
ghostly robes formed the ‘‘shower ” after an even- 
ing of dancing. One of the girls called for the 
sheets and pillowcases the next day and had them 
neatly laundered, and returned them tied in sets 
with white ribbons. 





“Kitchen Shower” for a Bride-to-Be 
By Alice Graham 


r RESPONSE to an invitation to a ‘‘Kitchen 
Shower” to be given to a bride-to-be I con- 
ceived the idea of making a doll out of kitchen 
utensils, my hostess using her as a centrepiece for 
the table; she thus became the centre of attrac- 
tion. Pinned to the sleeve of the doll-bride was a 
small envelope with the following rhyme. This 
was read as soon as the guests were assembled in 
the dining-room. 


Iam a bride, not bride-to-be, 

And that I’m useful you’ll agree. 

Of kitchen utensils lam made— 

From the ten-cent store —the highest grade. 
Behold my face —’tis but a fake; 

But comes in fine for mixing cake. 

My hair you’ll think an ugly crop; 

In fact, it’s only a nice dish-mop, 

A potato-masher I have for feet — 

(And potatoes mashed are good to eat) ; 
Instead of arms two forks you'll find — 
(They will not bend, but I don’t mind), 
Last but not least my draperies white 
For drying dishes will prove all right. 
Therefore as bride I come to you— 

I’]] prove your faithful servant, too. 


The handle of the potato-masher and the handle 
of the dish-mop are wired together, the cord end 
of the mop answering for hair. The spoon is then 
put in place, the convex side being painted to 
represent the face. The tines of the forks are inter- 
laced and held in place at the top of the potato- 
masher with a piece of wire to represent arms. 
The two dish-towels (made of cheesecloth) are 
then draped to form the dress, and as a finishing 
touch are used a piece of tulle for a veil and a 
small wreath of white roses. 

The entire cost of this doll was thirty-eight 
cents, not including the veil. 


This ‘Rose Shower” was Enjoyed 
3y Ellen Talbot Curtis 


ITH the invitations was sent a request that 

the recipient would bring to the *“‘ shower” a 
long-stemmed, white rose with her card attached. 
On the back of the card she was to write a humor 
ous verse or a sentiment appropriate to a bride. 
The bride herself was requested to appear ‘‘ very 
early” on the appointed day. 

As each guest entered the house with her beauti- 
ful, long-stemmed, white rose she laid it in a flat 
basket which was presented to her in the hall. 
When all had arrived the hostess brought in the 
basket, and each rose was lifted in turn and its 
sentiment read, and then presented by the hostess 
to the bride, whose arms were soon full of the 
lovely blossoms. As the last card was read the 
hostess handed the bride a piece of wide, white 
satin ribbon, and the roses were tied into a great 
bunch. 

For the same reception the hostess prepared a 
few other conccits. Fach guest received, on enter 
ing, the bride’s card w ith the date and a picture of 
the bride in the corner. 

Later came another surprise entirely for the 
bride. Over the entrance to the drawing-room 
there was a bridal bell made of an inverted peach- 
basket covered with white paper roses. ‘There 
was no clapper, but the bottom of the basket was 
closed over by a piece of white paper through 
which hung four white ribbons. The bride 
pulled these, and there broke through the paper 
four little gifts, which proved to be the ‘‘some- 
thing old and something new, something bor- 
rowed and something blue,’’ to be worn on the 
wedding day. 

The refreshment-table was prettily decorated 
with a centrepiece of white roses, and there was a 
bride’s loaf of frosted silver cake containing little 
favors indicative of fortune; this the bride cut and 
passed. Each guest received as a final favor a 
bridal slipper containing rice. 


” 


The “ Wishing Shower 
3y Edith M. Green 


RITE the invitations on heart-shaped cards 
cut from pink cardboard. In the tip of each 
heart, below the invitations, write ‘‘ Over,” and on 
the back ask each guest to bring a wish for the 
bride, written on a duplicate heart inclosed for the 
purpose 


Decorate th paper he ind wisn 
bones. The latter may be procured from a restau 
rant As the guests arrive give each one, a 


a 
| } | eer wey 
souvenir, a gilded w bone, and suspended from it 


by pink ribbon 


the initial of bride and 


have two tiny pink hearts, bearing 
bridegroom 


The wishes which have been brought are placed 
on a tray, to be read aloud later. ‘The wishes may 
be very funny, or written in beautiful verse. A com 
mittee will then adjourn to agree upon the best 
wish A heart haped bonbon-di sh, or a poon 
with heart-shaped bow], may be the prize 

A turkey’s wishbone, which has been tied with 

e © . 1 
a bow of white mbbon, must then be broken by 


the winner of the prize and the bride. This may 
be broken befcrehand and neatly glued together 
to insure the bride’s getting the larger part and 
the successful wish. 

Serve heart-shaped cakes and pink ices. Lastly, 
pass a tray containing little bags filled with rice. 
Tie to each one a slip of pink cardboard, in the 
corner of which has been drawn or painted a four- 
leafed clover. Below it write: 

Keep this with the greatest care 
To shower upon the happy pair. 


i“Saltiest”-Purest Salt eZ 


63 


We Safeguard the Future of Women and Children. 
What would your daughters do if their 
father died? What would become of 
them? What would become of YOU? 


Debts and business obligations may eat up any business or estate when it is 
“settled.”” But 20 one can touch the life insurance money except those for 
whom it is intended. 


Do you fear to talk of this with the man who is the mainstay of your 
family ? Or does he fear to talk of it with YOU? 


Do you think it is a/ways the husband’s fault when he dies, leaving his 
family without life insurance? What of the wife who has said: —‘‘We can’t 
live for less. Every cent of our income is needed for our regular expenses. We 
can’t spare the money to put aside for insurance. We need a larger income even 
now — there are so many things that the house needs and the children need. Tt 
CAN’T be managed now. Perhaps some day... if our income grows larger....’’ 


Your husband knows that insurance is your R IGHT,—and the right of those depending 
on him. But do you realize that it is also A7zs right to have the calm mind, and greater 
business confidence, that come to the man who knows his family is safely provided for? 


Do you find it hard to talk this over with your husband without too great a sensi- 
tiveness on either side? Write us a letter. This company wants to furnish vou 
with information. Its advice costs you nothing. This will put you under no obligation. 
We will send some information to you that, we promise, will be well worth the 
while of any earnest woman. Fill out this inquiry blank and mail it to us to-day. 
Remember, he cannot insure or increase ‘ 
his insurance when he is dying, or when 
he is worn out. The sooner he begins, 
the easier it will be for him and for you. 


_€ 
* 


The insurance that gives sos? protection 
for the family, with least strain on the family 
income, is the plain, simple, straightforward 
insurance for Zife. It gives you the most 
protection for yourself and for your family 
for the least money. It is called the NEW 
Low Cost policy of THE PRUDENTIAL. It 
is a matter that every woman in America — 
every mother, wife, 
or daughter should 
know about— 
whether the main- 
stay of the family 
has insured his life 
ornot. No subject, 
in all life, is more 
important to moth- 
erhood, and to all 
womanhood. 





Fill Out This Blank and Mail Today 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Co, 
NEWARK,N.J. 


You may send to me, personally (without cost or 
obligation), such Information and Counsel as may 
help to make safe the future of this family; based 
on the information I send you here :— 


ROG VINNY Cn COUT CRNNTIG 16 WAT ooo cc ccc ds cckccisciccacveccedectes 
(Say whether Husband, Father, Son or Brother) 


His Name in full 


He was born, Day, sia OME 0 oo AY the VOR secscscis 


His Occupation is ............. d 


STRENGTH OF ‘YF 


ClRAL Tan I believe that the family expenses might be regulated so that 


we could put aside about §............. Fach Week; or Each 


Month, § ; or Fach Year, $ % . in order 


to secure the greatest possible Future Safety for the Family. 





Based on the above facts, what do you advise ? Address me, 
personally 





| The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey, 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


SEND COUPON TO-DAY 


My Name in full 


My Address 
Dept. 78 





The Only Table Salt that is 
Really Refined 


Why should anyone use coarse, unrefined, danger- 
ously impure salt, when Shaker Table Salt, the on/y 
table salt that is really refined — fine, absolutely free 
of dangerous impurities, costs only 10 cents per box ? 


The Only 
Salt that 
Always 
Flows 
Freely 


(ae 









| W E are sole owners of the on/y process of salt 
refining —the only process which removes 
the dangerous impurities that na/ura//y contami- 
nate a// salt. That is why Shaker Table Salt is 
the only table salt that is absolutely free of 
dangerously unhealthful impurities — the ov/y salt 
that is safe and fit for your table. 

Because of this freedom from dangerous impurities, 
Shaker Table Salt isthe “sa//est” and finest flavored 
table salt. It is used exclusively in the finest hotels, 
restaurants and clubs, and by the railroad and 
steamship lines, as well as in the best homes. 

Shaker Table Salt is the ov/y salt that never 
sticks — never clogs up the salt shakers — never 
gets damp and lumpy— just tip the shaker and 
out flows Shaker Table Salt. 

And Shaker Table Salt is also the ov/y table salt 
that is properly packed and protected —comes to you 
in the ov/y convenient and sanitary salt box with 
patented spout for filling salt shakers without bother 
or waste — this box is air-tight, water-proof, dirt and 
dust-proof, germ and odor-proof —keeping Sttaker 
Table Salt protected from the contaminating germs, 
odors, impurities of the grocery and 
kitchen which a//bag salt mus/absorb. 
Get Shaker Table Salt from your 
yrocer today costs about 10 centsa 
vear more than common, rank, sharp, 





lf your grocer 
does not sell Shaker 
ree Table Salt, send us 
his and your own 
name and address for a generous sam- 
ple of Shaker Table Salt in a miniature 
carton which is also an individual salt 
shaker, a double-value coupon to apply 
on a genuine cut glass salt shaker, a 
booklet which tells you some things you 
need to know about salt, and Govern- 
ment Pi oof of the Superior Oualtty, bitter-tasting, coarse, gritty, soggy, 

Strength and Purity of our Salt. lumpy, dangerously impure salt. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station E 5, St. Clair, Mich. 
Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. Makers of the 


| Only Salt 99 7-10% Pure— Proved Best by Government Test 





























" K Cesk Shady, Secluded 
Porch with 


Porch 
UCAO?P shad 

TRADE MARK es 
They are made of thin strips of Linden 
wood, closely bound with strong seine 
twine in a lock-stitch weave. Artistically 
stained in soft, pleasing colors to harmo- 
nize with color-scheme of house and envi- 
ronment; these colors are weather-proof 
and will not crack off or fade. They keep 
out the sun, but let in the breeze and 
sufficient light to read or sew by. They 
can be seen through from the inside, but 
not from the outside, giving privacy and 
seclusion. They are inexpensive—aver- 
age equipment costing only from $2 to 
$10, according to size of porch. The 

shades come in various widths. 


Vudor Porch Shades last for years and should 
not be confused with the flimsy, carelessly made 
bamboo or imported screens which do not last 
and always look cheap. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


handsomely illustrated in colors, and fully de- 
scribing Vudor Porch Shades and also 


Y), Re-enforced 
udor Hammocks 


the hammocks that last — made with a unique 
patented re-enforced bed and extra strong cords. 
Though costing no more, one will outlast two 
ordinary hammocks, as well as being handsomer 
and more comfortable. 

With the booklet we will send you name of 

the Vuder dealer in your town. Address 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
220 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


In buying be sure that an aluminum name-plate bearing 
the word Vudor is on the Porch Shade and a linen tag bear- 
ing the word Vudor on the Hammock 


ITS ALLO 


EASIEST THING 
INTHE WORLD TOO 


ALL THE OLD HARD 
COATS OF PAINT and 
VARNISH CAME OFF 
CLEAN ASA WHISTLE: 
WHEN I USED 


DELITE 


TRADE MARK 
































Just spread “Ad-el-ite” on your furniture or wood- 
work with a soft brushas you would paint. Then 
with a cloth you can easily wipe off the old paint, 
varnishandaccumulateddirt. Nothing more simple. 
Ad-el-ite is free from all alkalies and disagreeable 
odors. It will not stain your hands 
or injure most delicate fabrics or 
woods. Is quickly applied and when 
followed by a refinishing coat makes 
your furniture and woodwork like 
new. Perfect results always. No 
muss, no fuss, no equal, 


78-4. Qdamst Cina fo 


or? ‘'y “The Ad-el-ite People” 


NNEN’S 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 
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—a 
ve Relief <> 
Prickly Heat, and all af- 
Ch fi d flictions of 
ating, and theskin. 
Sunburn Removes all odor 
of perspiration. 
Delightful after Shaving. ‘‘A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason for it.’’ 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25cy 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 


| GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


a eat 


exactly like illustration. A beautiful, 
serviceable wash dress of high grade 
gingham in plain tan, blue and gray; 
also blue, pink and black shepherd 
checks. Allover embroidered front and 











back yoke, collar and cuffs. All seams 


felled. Skirt and waist exceptionally 
full and perfect fitting. Sent by express 
to any point C. O. D., subject to in- 
spection before acceptance. 

Send tal for booklet, free sam- 
ples and special discount plan. 


MEDILL-LEWIS CO. 
1125 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








RAISING MONEY IN THE 
BACK YARD 
By Grace Adele Pierce 


Pr aE ITH all the avenues for money- 

a making now open to woman there 
Mey are still new vistas spreading out 
‘ before her. One of the newest 
and most interesting 
which have come to my notice in 
the past few months is a ‘“‘mint 






The proprietor of this industry is a New 


woman. / 
England girl, resourceful and not afraid of out- 


door work. 
years’ experiment with the mint that has brought 
er to her present state of robust health. 
The story of the undertaking is summed up in 
a few words. She lived on a stony New England 
farm, her birthplace, which had grown sterile 
and utterly unprofitable. Her father was old, her 


| mother an invalid and her only brother away at 


| college. 


The farm little more than paid the taxes, 
and she knew something must be done at once. 


| She took the matter in her own hands, leasing the 


| reserved and set it out to mint. 
ete f neighbors asked. 


greater acreage of the farm for pasturing pur- 
poses and grass land. The large home garden she 
‘*Why mint?” her 
‘*T will show you,” she 
replied, and she has been showing them—show- 
ing what a woman of determination and executive 


| ability can do in the way of an original idea. 








| the dried herbs is to pulverize and “glass” it. 


| stating that the contents are of househol 


ot 


HE first year she laid the garden out in beds, 

arranging the plats symmetrically to adjust the 
spaces for easy picking. Her peppermint bed was 
the largest, being ten feet by twenty, with roots set 
at intervals of two feet—this allowed for spreading. 
Her other mints were set in beds two, feet less in 
dimension, and were hedged with sage plants. 
One corner of the garden she set entirely to sweet- 
smelling herbs. After they were once started these 
mint beds were easy to care for, requiring little or 
no fertilizer, and thriving with no irrigation but the 
natural rains. The bulk of the work was in pick- 
ing and drying, which must be done systematically 
and at the proper season. 

By far the most particular part of the business 
lay in creating a market. Our enterprising young 
business woman lived within two hours’ ride of a 
city and this greatly facilitated matters for her. 
She bargained with the keepers of first-class hotels, 
cafés and restaurants for her fresh products, and 
with druggists and candy-makers for her pepper- 
mint and dried herbs. The sage she found ready 
market for, both in country and city, while the 
sweet-smelling herbs sold readily, having many 
uses. During the coming season the young woman 
purposes to put two large additional fields under 
cultivation, installing two experienced helpers on 
the plant. The financial results have been far 
beyond her expectations. 


ot 


ig em Y of us remember the old-time closet given 
up tothe medicinal herbs, when Mother herself 
looked after the children’s ills. ‘Today more of 
these herbs would be used could they be easily 
obtained. A field of these roots well set and cared 
for might form the nucleus of a profitable busi 
ness to any woman ambitious enough to take up 
the unique idea. If she be willing to work there 
is no doubt of success. Nomoney at all is required 
for the experiment, for if she has only a small back 
yard she can make an admirable beginning with a 
number of wild plants, obtained at no outlay save 
that of a little time and digging. 

In order to begin the mint-culture on a practical 
business basis, however, she would best lay her 
available ground in systematic plats—a bed to 
each variety. Good paths should be left about the 
beds to facilitate gathering. Little fertilizer should 
be used, and in the Fast no irrigation is necessary 
unless the season be one of drought or excessive 
heat. The best results would be obtained from a 
good-sized field, plowed or spaded at the outset, 
and cared for after good common-sense methods. 

The question of location is an important one. A 
mint field should be situated, if possible, near a 
city or large town. This will assure the owner of a 
good and immediate market, and marketing is in 
reality the great problem. Much taste may be dis- 
played in the arranging of the wares. Bunches of 
the commodity, neatly prepared, would be gladly 
welcomed by every hotel or café catering to high- 
class patronage. Fresh mint would obtain a lib- 
eral and ready market in any city; and a field 
of this product, in reasonable distance of some 
business centre, would hold assurance of good 
financial returns. If it is not found possible to 
locate thus favorably, bunches might be sent in at 
some distance once, twice or three times a week. 
There are many ways in which the ingenious 
woman can present this commodity to the public. 


om 


KNOW another woman who raises mint and 

other aromatic herbs in a fifty-foot back yard. 
A good share of her productions finds sale at first 
hand, but it is in the oversupply that she works 
out best her original ideas. Among the novelties 
she makes is a candied mint that sells much better 
than the commercial mint drops on the market. 
Last Christmas she sold to private customers, 
alone, twenty dollars’ worth of the sweets. Here is 
the formula: Cut bits of mint, leaving three or 
four small leaves on the branch, wash well, dry and 
lay in rows on a broad, level surface. Thoroughly 
dissolve one pound of loaf sugar, boil until it 
threads and set from the fire While it is still at 
the boiling point plunge in the bits of mint singly 
and with great care. Use a fork or your fingers for 
the plunging, and, when taken from the fondant, 
straighten the leaves neatly with a blunted hatpin 
or like instrument. If a second plunging is neces- 
sary allow the first coating to become thoroughly 
crystallized. Lay the sweets on an oiled paper until 
perfectly dry. With careful handling these mints 
will preserve their natural aroma, taste and shape, 
and will find a ready market. They will keep for 
any length of time if sealed from the air, and they 
show to best advantage in glass. The sweet- 
smelling herbs of her garden this woman dries and 
sells to the fancy-goods trade. The leaves are used 
for filling cushions, pillows and perfume-bags. 

A delicate and attractive way in which to present 
For 
this purpose procure small jelly-glasses at ten cents 
or less a dozen and have dainty labels printed, 
make. 
You will find that reliable grocers will pay a good 


| price for so staple an article. 


industries 


originated and conducted by a young | 


In fact, she feels that it is her two 
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OME. music never grows old, particularly if 


it recalls pleasant memories. 


The Edison 


Phonograph can reproduce for you the 
marches, ballads and airs that stirred you in the old 
days, just as well as it can = the song that is the 


current hit in the metropolis, 


oing it with a clear- 


ness, a fidelity and a beauty and volume of sound 
that is not to be found in any similar instrument. 


If you haven’t heard the Phonograph lately, you'll be surprised at the 
wonderful improvement in the new model Edison with the big horn. 
Ask your dealer to show it to you or send to us for booklet describing it. 


On April 25th Go to the Nearest Edison 
Store and hear the May Records 


made up of twenty-four of the choicest bits of vocal 
and instrumental music recently produced together 
witha sprinkling of things not new but good. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for THE PHONOGRAM, describing 
each Record in detail; THE SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, list- 
ing the new May Records; THE COMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing 
Records in all foreign languages. 


all Edison Records in existence. 


National Phonograph Company, 73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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; .OLSTER An article for oe nei 
ROLL 


" fis the best 


made of strong 


corrugated jute board-weighs only four 


| pounds there are various kinds the “Acme” 
most dealers carry them in 
stock 
| 


i 


por $2.00 east of the Mississippi River. 


we will ship one to you express paid 
Send 
ior beautiful 88 page free book giving valuable 


eMhints on home furnishing 


it contains a de- | 
| 
| 
| 


e 
scription of the “Acme Bolster Roll,” also of | 
lace bed sets of various designs. 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO 


427 WATER ST 


SANDUSKY, OnIO 













MONEY IN 
TENCIL DESIGN 


We are teaching the latest fad —the art of 


D ting Fabri 
With Stencil Designs 

Sofa pillows, curtains, draperies, etc., can be 
easily and inexpensively decorated, and sold at 
a liberal profit. No art training necessary. 
Simply follow our five helpful lessons, con- 
taining practical suggestions and illustrations, 
sent postpaid for 25c. (stamps or silver). 


Hirshberg Art Co., 418 N. Howard St., Balto. , Md. 
ee 
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Do You Want 
Greatest Value? 


The largest retail 
tion and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan 
guarantee of high- est musical qual- 
Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & Healys, 6 Washburns, 
these instruments. Wyite today. 


piano business in the world has been built up by 
of easy yayments. Pianos shipped 
ities. All prices FROM wonderfully rea- 
rebuilt in our factory equal to new, at very low 
LYON & HEALY 


us in the past 45 years. Let us send you free informa- 

everywhere. We give absolute 

sonable. Special Bargains: 12 second-hand Steinway 

prices. Teachers and students would appreciate 
11 Adams Street, CHICAGO 








Wholesome 





Ask Your Baker for 


CURRANT BREA 


Nutritious 


NOTE: When buying currants for home use insist on getting fresh goods. 


Palatable 
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Just write me a postal. 


to $40 by ordering direct from my factories. 


H.C. Phelps 


Let Me Pay the Postage on My Big 
Free Buggy Book to You 


Let me pay the postage to 


you on my Big 1908 ** Split Hickory’* Vehicle Book. 
Shows over 125 styles of Vehicles and how you can save §25 


“SPLIT HICKORY’ BOOK FREE 


4 —also shows how I makejany Vehicle you want —~S iy, N 
to-your-order.— Also full line of High- ————_ . i d ? 
Grade Harness all at great saving prices y j Cro 
Address me personally — SZ] 
H.C. PHELPS, President, The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 276, Columbus, O. 
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Cincy FASTENER 


A pull and it’s done. Positively cannot gap. 
35 cents each — 3 for $1.00. 


All smart gowns are fitted with them. 


STROUT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 66 Beaver Street, NEW YORK. 


Does Away with Hook and 


E es LADIES: Send at once for this won ierful 
y Placket Fastener. Something entirely new- 
Users delightei. Satisfaction guarantece- 
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To the Booklovers of America: 


Whether yourlibrary comprises a hundred 
treasured volumes or runs up into the thou- 
sands, it will be worth your while to write 
at once for The Viking Book — sent free. 

Thishandsomely illustrated Book presents 
the complete line of Viking Sectional Book- 
cases and points out clearly their supreme 
advantages. 

In these Viking Cases the enduring qual- 
ities of old-time, hand-made furniture are 
combined with the most advanced ideas in 
sectional bookcase construction. 

The result so far surpasses the old style 

ectional bookcases that booklovers 
throughout the country have welcomed the 
Viking with enthusiasm. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


Unlike ordinary sectional bookcases, the Ving is 
not a mere flimsy shell, but each section is very solidly 
built, with the same care and skillthat distinguished the 
work of the old school cabinet makers. It is the sort 
of furniture that lasts for generations and is handed 
down as heirlooms. 

The Viking Book explains the improved construc- 
tion that makes these cases dust-proof and damp- 
proof. It tells how the Disappearing Doors are air 
cushioned, to prevent Slammingand breaking of glass. 

{ow doors run smoothly on frictionless steel guides, 
without sticking, binding or rattling. 

The Mission Style Viking here shown is a typical 
example of the artistic and beautiful designs that lend 
distinction to these splendid cases. 

We build these handsome V7z4ing cases in many 





styles. Plain and quartersawed Oak in any finish, 
Mahogany and other choice woods. Tops, corners, 
bases, and special sections for every possible require- 


me nt. Sold by high-class furniture stores. 


Send for THE VIKING BOOK 
Skandia Furniture Co., Dept. 47, Rockford, Ill. 








” ‘ Write for our attractive 
Dealers oe Attention ! agency proposition. 

















A Merry Throng Within Mother’s Hearing. The 


Health Merry-Go-Round 


It’s a real Merry-Go-Round with a real organ that will play 
any tune. The children do the propelling with an easy for- 

ard and backward swing that gently exercises every muscle, 
5 the lungs, straightens the back and strengthens 
It gives the motion of rowing without the danyer 
) er; brings roses to the cheeks; makes appetites keen; 
keeps the little folks away from dust and the perils of the 
Streets; enables mother to know what company her little ones 
are keeping; makes them popular with their mates. Pays for 
itself times over in many ways. Each Health Merry-Go- 
Round has four comfortable seats. 

Not a toy for a few days — it will last for years. Built sub- 
Stantially of iron, steel and seasoned hard wood. Handsomely 
painted in black and red. Organ has three tune changes 
and more may be had any time. A good toned instrument. 
Hexagonal can py is ten feet in diameter, neatly made; an 
ornament to grounds and shelter from sun and rain. 

_.A father’s invention for his child. Physicians endorse it. 

To see it is to buy it. We make a special offer to parents. 
Write today for details about 
THREE DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 


Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 15, Quincy, Ill. 























Drives 
them out 
of the House 

to Die 
Get a Box of 






A LAVENDER BED AND 
HOW TO MAKE IT PAY 


By Grace Adele Pierce 





= HIS is a story 

for women 
oA 4 : who may 
some time be 
thrown upontheir 
own resources— 
the story of a 
woman’s victory 
over adverse cir- 
cumstances. She 
had been left at 
her husband’s 
death poor, in 
bad health, and 
with two small 
children depend- 
ent upon her, but 
suddenly a happy 
suggestion came 











to her. There 




















Stearns’ Electric Rat 
and Roach Paste 


Dooms rats and mice to quick destruction. They rush 
out of the house to die and will never bother you 
again Also for cockroaches, water-hbugs and other 
vermin. 20z. box 25c; 16 oz. box $1.00 
Sold at druggists and general stores everywhere, 
or sent direct prepaid on receipt of price. 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO. 
Buffalo, N. ¥., U.S. A. 








PQ AHE roughest gar- 
| bage man can not 
hurt a Witt’s 

Can. Built to resist 
knoc ks. 
don’tdent. Galvanized, 
don’t rust or rot. No 
wooden strips to break. 


Corrugated, 


One man writes he 
used his Witt Can eight 
years, 


PDE RON | 


Three sizes each, can 
and pail. Known by the 
yellow label. 


— 


ervice 


If your dealer hasn’t 
Witt’s, don’t waste time 
over imitations, write us. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
Dep’t 2, Cincinnati, O. 


BABY OUTFITTERS 


trom tae line of pretty things for your baby | 

made iar Miree years old. Strictly hand 

trated New US Our specialty. Send for our illus 
“pring Catalog. 4 cents in stamps. 


THE OUTFIT CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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| sweet voices She taught them to 
couplets so well known to the sojourner in London : 


was a small lav- 
ender bed in the garden, and the neighbors often 
came for bunches of the blooms to use for perfum- 
ing table and bed linen. One day a stranger came 
to her door. ‘‘I see you have lavender,” she 
said; ‘‘I am an Englishwoman and homesick. I 
must have a root of that lavender and am willing 
to pay any price. She received a generous gift, 
but the woman who must ‘‘do something and do 
it quick” had been given her cue. 


ox 


HE hired a boy and went immediately to work. 
It would take too long to depend entirely upon 
cuttings or seeds, so she had the boy spade up 
two beds, divided and set twelve of the roots she 
already had and bought twenty more. A car- 
penter constructed two boxes, each four inches 
high, a foot wide and five feet long. In these she 
set the cuttings for another year’s growth. She 
planted her seeds in pots which could be lifted 
from their saucers. By these seedlings and cut- 
tings she assured herself of an ever-increasing 
stock of plants. She worked for a month and 
found she could care for the beds without further 
assistance. Her expenses had been altogether 
only twenty-four dollars. 

By the first of September she had sold among 
her neighbors enough blooms from the old bed, 
and to a city florist enough cuttings, to cover two- 
thirds of her expenses. As the winter drew on 
she housed and protected her beds. Later in the 
season she had two window-boxes built for the 
sunny side of her house. In these she planted 
seeds in preparation for the com‘iig season. 


OX 


OR the first year it took all the production of 
the beds to supply the demand of her friends. 
The second year she grew ambitious and added 


| greatly to the scope of her business by sending out 


three little boys equipped with neck-strung boards 
of lavender flowers. ‘These children she selected 
for their pleasing manners, interesting faces and 
ing those 
“*Come, all ye young ladies — don’t you delay! 

My lavender’s fresh for you once every day. 

You buy it once, you buy it twice ; 

It makes your clothes smell sweet and nice.” 
This little dramatic manoeuvre added greatly to 
the second year’s sales and made a decided hit. 
The third year she discovered a particular method 
of sun-drying the blossoms, and largely increased 
her market by supplying the druggists in her own 
town and also in a near-by city. 

When it became generally known that the 


| flowers are a protection against moths there was an 


| 


increased call. This is the fourth year of the 
undertaking, and she has market for all the lav- 
ender she can cultivate. 

The plant is an easy grower, pleasant to work 
with and responsive to the least attention. It is 
also in great demand; it has medicinal properties 
which make it valuable, and large invoices could 
be shipped for the use of druggists and physi 
cians. It succeeds best in a dry, light, sandy, 
even stony soil (light limestone being peculiarly 
favorable), and requires little or no fertilizer. ‘The 
plant should be grown in the open, where sun and 
air are unhindered by trees. “(he common, narrow- 
leafed kind is better for cultivation than the broad- 
leafed. The perfume is stronger and it contains 
the volatile oil in larger percentage. The oil of lav- 
ender is, in itself, so widely required in the manu 
facture of perfumery that its production alone would 
constitute a profitable branch of the industry. Cut 
in early blossom, in clear weather, before the dew is 
off the blossoms, and distil at once. 


Dt 


N making a lavender bed the following rules 

will prove of the greatest practical value: A bed 
may be started from seeds, roots or Cuttings. 
Plants grown from cuttings are best. These 
should be taken in autumn or early spring, from 
the young wood, with a heel of the older wood. 
Plant them in the frames in sandy soil and keep 
moist and shaded (like any other cuttings) until 
they have rooted. Plant out when danger from 
frost is over. If you cut them back and do not let 
them blossom, next year you will have stock 
plants from which two crops of blossoms may be 
cut. In che North lavender needs winter protec 
tion. It takes seed-grown plants two years to get 
well into productiveness, while roots, reset, will 
sometimes bloom profusely the first year. 

In the planting of seeds good, strong boxes hould 
be provided, four inches high, one foot wide and 
from three feet to five long. Have these on roller 
if possible. Fill them half-way up with sand, 
spreading over this a very light, loamy soul 
Level the soil even with the sides of the box, sow 
the seeds in distinct rows and cover with sand 
sprinkled lightly and systematically. Spread a 
cloth—burlap or coarse sheeting — over the box 
before any water is used. Beware of too much 
water, only the slightest irrigation of the seeds 
being necessary. For the propagation of cuttings 
boxes of the same dimensions and filling as the 
larger seed receptacles should be used. It takes 
two months for cuttings to reach the period of 
their first transplanting. Use light, sandy soil 
with very little fertilizer for the bedding of roots. 
Never be too lavish with water. Plants should be 
set at least three feet apart, and beds of twenty by 
twenty feet are the most satisfactory. Sturdy roots 
ready for setting sell at twenty-five cents and 
upward. Seeds are five cents a pac ket. 
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What to Look for 
On Underwear Labels 


q Underwear is your closest friend. It determines your health more 
than any other garment. Ordinary underwear is too closely knit, 
and does not permit proper ventilation of the skin. Net under- 
wears, so called, are better in this respect, but they are harsh to the 
skin, unelastic, and they are not durable. The ideal underwear is 
elastic, durable and knit in such a way that it will ventilate the. skin, 
absorb moisture and quickly dissipate it. 


A system of machinery has recently been invented which makes 

underwear in a new way — the Scott & Williams’ machinery. The 
light summer underwear made on this machinery is novel in appearance 
and wonderfully comfortable for summer use. The fabric is perforated 
with countless eyelet holes to give proper ventilation. The fabric is 
not too closely knit, yet is durable and elastic. The underwear made 
on these machines is very attractive in appearance, and is sold at mod- 
erate prices, and in all styles for men and women. 


q Scott & Williams, however, do not manufacture the underwear. 
They lease their machines to various manufacturers, who operate 
under licenses, and put out their own mill-brands, which are, however, 
identical as regards their principle of manufacture. 


The licensees at present under Scott & Williams’ patents are 
the following large concerns: 

Avalon Knitwear Company, Utica, N. Y. (Setsnugmesh) 

Bailey Knitting Company, Fort Plain, N. Y. (Plexiform) 

Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company, Albany, N. Y. (Keepkool) 

Ontario Knitting Company, Oswego, N. Y. (Ontario Mesh- Stitch) 

Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y.(U. K. Co. Mesh) 

Van Brocklin & Stover Company, Amsterdam, N. Y. (/letmesh) 
On each of the above labels appears the name “Scott & Williams.” 
Be sure to look for it when you buy the underwear. It guarantees 
the principle of the foundation fabric. 

q In case you are unable to get one of these brands at your store, 


write to the manufacturer of that particular brand direct, not to 
us. Try one of the above brands and see how comfortable it is. 


COTT & WILLIAM 















































are these articles and 
many others, which 
need only the touch of 








Sapolin Bath- 
tub Enamel 
makes tubs 


Applies easily 


ENAMEL 


to give them that 
BEAUTIFUL, LUSTROUS, 


on any sur- 
face. Dries 
hard. Won't 


soften, is 





sanitary as 





porcelain. 


Withstand 
| ete oe PORCELAIN FINISH aan geet 
| urabDle, water, 






In white and colors 





GE S.A) 
Wa ENOORFER BROS, NEW YORK 











Hardwoods are getting poorer, scarcer, and more 
expensive. Have your architect specify Sapolin 
Enamel for new or old woodwork and walls. 
A modern, attractive, permanent, sanitary finish 
which can be rubbed 
to a dull finish and 
repolished. 





| 
L.|| Sold wherever paint 
4 is sold in 25c, 40c, 
, 75c and larger cans. 





























Dept. J, 231 to 235 East 42d Street, New York 


A postal will bring you FREE the interesting romance 
“A Twentieth Century Aladdin’s Lamp.” 
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7 
! Drink It 
— pure, fresh juice of 


grapes. Unfer- 
mented, unchanged in 
any way. Your physi- 
cian will tell you that it is 
a tonic, a blocd maker, 
and a_ wonderful food. 
Best thing in the world for 
growing children, most grate- 
ful to weak stomachs. It is most delicious, too, if it is 


VINELAND 


GRAPE JUICE 


** From the Land of the Vine’’ 






peewee av 


Have a little always in your ice chest. Nothing 
more appropriate to offer your guest. 

Ask for it by its full name. You can tell the 
Vineland bottle by the red stripe across label. 

At all grocers, druggists, soda fountains, etc. If 
your dealer will not supply you, we will ship direct, 
paying delivery charges. | doz. quarts for $5.50; 
1 doz. pints for $3.00. 


Interesting Booklet, ‘‘ The Bounty of the Arbor,”’ 
Mailed Free 


A GRAPE-VINE FREE 


Mail us tinfoil cap from a Vineland Grape Juice 
bottle (any size) and we will send free a cutting of the 
famous Ives grape, with instructions for planting. 
They are grown in our own vineyard, under super- 
vision of U. S. Agricultural 
j Department, and the fruit 
has been proved by chemi- 
cal analysis to be unusually 
rich in food value. 








Vineland Grape Juice Co. 
207 West Boulevard 
Vineland, N.J. 
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| It’s Always | 
| Cool Weather 











. When Home Folks - 
== Get Together 


to enjoy the delights of perfectly fla- 
vored, pure, wholesome, home-made 
ice cream made in the Triple Motion 


White Mountain 





Ice Cream Freezer 


A freezer that does not tire you out before 


the freezing’s done. Simple—presenting the 

wonderful triple motion never successfully 

imitated. For 31 years recognized as the 
only perfect 
freezer by ca- 
terers,dealers, 
housewives. 


“Frozen 
Dainties” 


FREE 
Giving 
fifty 
recipes 
of refreshing ices, 
sherbets and frozen 
desserts, mailed free. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 














The Murray Vehicles 


22 
Not too costly—not too cheap. A combi- YEARS 
nation of style, strength, durability—pro- 
duced from best grade of raw materials AT IT 
by craftsmen of highest order — under 
direction of the Murray regime —and 


sold at prices that sell them. 


A Murray Creation 


Price $63.00 


Any 






responsible 
person Can order 
and test Murray 





“ Vehicles thor- 

j oughly before 

paying one 

—————— penny, or obliga- 

imself in any way —the only fair way. Our illustrated 

1¢ No. 8, free for the asking, shows our complete 

2 Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, Concords, 
Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Carriages, Pony Vehicles, Grocery 


, Laundry Wagons, Passenger and Farm Wagons, 
Harness and Saddles. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO.,Cincinnati, Ohio 


Busses, 


















EE erp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 









—E SHOPPER AS SEEN 
RPV TLE ¢ Ly wm ¢ “Io 

BY THE SALESGIRL 
Told by the Girl Herself 


HERE are two standpoirts from 
which to view the shopping ques- 
tion: one in front of the counter, 
the other behind it. 

The girl behind the counter is 
often misrepresented, for sales- 
people if they are not naturally 

conscientious, courteous oe | intelligent are re- 

quired to be so, and attention to the wants of cus- 
tomers is only a part of their work. Clerking 
affords immediate employment, and that explains 
why so many well-educated girls turn to the big 
stores to earn their living. In one of the large sec- 
tions of a big retail store in a Western city was 
recently a young woman who was once the social 
equal of her best customers. ‘This young woman’s 
father had met with heavy losses, and she had 
gone into the store to help lift his burdens. Not 
only was she anxious to learn, but, moreover, she 
did her work in such a bright, brave manner that 
all gave her help and encouragement. 
St 
BSERVANT salespeople will tell in ten seconds 
to what class a customer belongs. A consid- 
erate and wise purchaser comes quietly into a sec- 
tion, awaits her turn, and states her wants to the girl 
behind the counter, who will most willingly give her 
best efforts toward pleasing any customer whoreally 
desires to be pleased. The inconsiderate customer 
comes noisily into the department, demands atten- 

tion at once, is displeased when asked to wait a 

moment, and by a wrong beginning and lack of 

tact the salesperson is excited and hurried. All 
kinds and styles of stock may be displayed, but the 
inconsiderate woman ignores opinions, abuses the 

material, price or make, or perhaps chats with a 

friend, allowing the bewildered clerk to stand 

while the section is filled with customers. Some- 
times this kind of customer may have the attention 





| of a salesperson for half an hour, and in the end go 


away without buying a single thing. 

In most large stores many customers have charge 
accounts. Once a certain beautifully-gowned 
woman entered the velvet section of one of these 
stores and asked to be shown velvet to match a 
sample which she displayed. The salesman pulled 
piece after piece of material down; many pieces 
which matched were rejected on account of price. 
‘The salesman found his customer very hard to 
suit, inconsiderate and exacting, but finally she 
scemed satisfied. ‘The clerk—who thought he had 
made a large sale— was asked to charge and send a 
sixteenth of a yard! When we consider that the 
worth of a salesperson is judged from the amount 
of his sales this incident is significant. 

ot 

T SOMETIMES happens that customers have 

complaints to make and they often blame the 
salespeople for delays or for non-delivery of erders, 
when by simply listening they might find the real 
cause. Delays in special orders are sometimes un- 
avoidable. ‘The salesperson takes a special order 
and gives it to the head of stock, who orders from a 
domestic or a foreign firm, as the case may be. An 
exact date for delivery can seldom be given. A 
section at a large retail store was once turned upside 
down, figuratively speaking, by an inconsiderate 
woman who had given a special order. The buyer 
had ordered it from a maker in another city, and 
in some way there was a delay. The customer 
came into the section and one of the assistants ex- 
plained the circumstances; to no avail. The irate 
customer abused the assistant, the buyer, the store, 
stores in gencral, talking so loud that even cus 
tomers in other sections asked what the trouble 
was. ‘The considerate customer would have secn 
that the store and the salesperson were probably 
more anxious for the prompt and correct delivery 
of goods than she herself was. 

A pleasant word and a smile cost us very little 
effort and give a salesperson new life and ambi- 
tion. During the holiday rush a sweet-faced, 
simply-gowned old lady entered the fancy-work 
section of a big store, and approaching a tired but 
refined-looking clerk said to her: ‘‘My dear, you 
look like a good writer. Won’t you address this 
envelope for me?” 

The girl willingly agreed, even writing a litile 
note to go with a gift. When she had finished and 
was about to hand the addressed Icttcr to the sweet 
old lady she was surprised to reccive five nickels 
hastily put into her hand with the words: ‘Just 
a little extra for the Christmastime,” and a parting 
smile. it had all happened so quickly that the girl 
could only wonder at her new happiness and the 
five shining nickels in her hand. 

51 
[* MOTHERS would teach their children by their 
own example to be pleasant and courteous, the 
often-misrepresented salesperson would find her 
position easier, and if they might be taught out of 
the store of knowledge that a clerk in a large store 
collects they would indeed be well taught. 

It was a busy day in the apron scction of one of 
the big stores when a well-known woman from a 
Western city accompanied by her six-year-old 
daughter approached a salesperson, and asked to 
be shown fancy school-aprons. In vain the girl 
attempted to fit Miss Six-Year-Old. The child 
pulled away and ran about, while the section was 
filled with unserved customers. The head of stock 
stopped to ask if Miss Blank would soon be at 
leisure. But still the mother gave the salesgirl 
no assistance; once she spoke listlessly: ‘‘ Dear, 
stand still—the young lady looks tired.” The 
young lady was tired, having been out of the store 
many times that day on business. Miss Six-Year- 
Old promptly replied: ‘‘Didn’t you say that’s 
what clerks are for—to wait on us?” 

If we would teach our children that the girl 
behind the counter is really no more hardened to 
unkind remarks and condescension than we are 
ourselves we would have less cause to complain, 
and the truth of the words about mercy, that ‘It 
blesses him that gives and him that takes,” might 
take on a new meaning. 

Just one thing more from the viewpoint of the 
girl behind the counter. A man customer is usually 
hailed with delight. Most men are pleasant, frank 
about the price they wish to pay, or else they do 
not care so that the article is good. They ask few 
questions, accept answers as being true, select 
_quickly, thank the salesperson and depart with 
their purchase. And the girl behind the counter 
who has been lucky enough to wait upon the man 
is left contented, knowing that a customer has been 
pleasantly and conscientiously served. 
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Be sure of your piano! 


When you buy a piano you want to be sure 
that you are getting the best toned instrument and 
one that will retain its perfect tone for many years. 


Hard to be sure of, isn’t it? There’s only one 
way to be absolutely sure; be governed by the 
name and experience of the maker. 


Crown Pianos, made by George P. Bent 
Company,are the result of long years of experience; 
In 1797 the Bents made pianos; the best pianos 
‘and about the only pianos made in this country 
at that Today the Crown Piano is 
recognized as the best piano that can be 





time. 


made. 


You are safe in buying by this name. 


There is only one grade of Crown Piano; when 
you see “Crown Piano Geo. P. Bent” on a piano, 
you can buy it and be safe. 


There are certain things about pianos that you should know 


before you buy. ‘They are valuable and easy to remember. 


Let us tell you what they are. Drop usa postal. 


Ask for our new catalogue K 


Geo. P. Bent Company, Manufacturers 
215 Wabash Avenue 
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HERE are two ways to 
One is by price. 
The other is to make sure about quality. 
For the same price, you can get a mattress that will soon pack, get hard and flat, or you 
can get one that will never lump, mever need re-making, that will stay springy and buoyant 
ij How can you tell ? 
Look inside. Mattresses /ook very much alike. But there is a wast difference inside. ‘Thi 

y value depends on the length and quality of the fibers of the cotton used and the way they are ‘‘laid. 

Many mattresses so/d as the best cotton felts, are made of short fiber cotton which has no /ife at 
all, some even from cotton taken from second-hand mattresses and comforts, others of ¢* shoddy 


4 made from discarded clothing. 
rT pe a 
ib ic i \3 


buy a mattress. 
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according to the lengt 


; 
| is made of pure, absolutely fresh cotton, in four grades, ranging in price 
‘| quality of the fibers used in each. 


Each mattress is made with our original laced-opening, which shows you not what is in a 
| | section but in the mattress you buy. The four grades are ** Style A,’” the finest ; 
‘* Windsor,’’ Grade C; ** Anchor,’’ Grade D. All are made by the Stearns & Foster ‘* web”’ 
of crossing and re-crossing the fibers which gives them their perfect comfort and wonderful /:f¢ 
Our “ Bedroom Book’’ gives facts every woman should know before buying a mattress. 

for it. Stearns & Foster Mattresses are sold by the leading dealers. Ask for them. If your 
hasn’t them, write us and we will give you the name of one who has, or see that you are sup} 
F The Stearns & Foster Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati 

Larcest Makers or Corron Fert Mattresses In THE WorLD 

BrancH OFFIces AND WAREHOUSES 


*¢ Lenox,’’ G1 
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New Yorx PHILADELPHIA 


Closed 


PITTSBURG CHICAGO 


Sr. Louis 


Look for this opening, the - 
name the Stearns & Foster 
Mattress, and the grade sewn 
toeach. If you don't find it, 
don’t buy. Write us and we 
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THE WABHABLEWALL COVERING v 
a e a 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) - RU - 
“‘going to the races” is simply an episode of a run 
Look be- ashore, and to whom the momentary excitement of The Nemo Corset i iS the only 
watching ‘fone horse another horse a-chasin’” is 
hind your of minor interest to the fun to be had in the % corset that is more than a corset. 
stunts WHINE fe PE poet cong : We Noi ak 
ey crowd it is, too. As you approac : 
P the Savanna along the road skirting its edge you ° for you that no other corset can do. 
the paper is almost feel = a dream walk with Kipling along wet 
the great Indian highway with ‘‘Kim.” What ; a | “a 
fresh. Even good — ese _ these squatting in the ditch y i} Bef - 
. —— »y the roadside, dark, well-featured faces under j I: } 
wall ane wo i a eats aac Papier upturned to yours: tall, thin- ; ’ i Le } Hi] ’ 
. annot a shanked, bare-footed, straight-haired and bearded % f i ee] ie ff 5 > 
tures once jade 5 : ieramns ee ia bo cotton draperies, shuffling through the : : Eth = St sae fk i 
Cited re—it is re-papering time. dust; here a holy man—naked, but for a dirty . : 4! ; BRL / / Bo oe ee Fae 
oping 1s he ae 8 cloth about his loins, matted hz ‘alee a Hf. ‘ bie i 
; a ‘ é od hair falling over eyes Rib a) Wh / : We it it. ip 
Don t use wall paper and be disappointed —_ a if a the baleful light of insanity— ’ Pe ie f | 7) : xi - 
. ° : shambles by; there a half-score of women—brown, . me 3 | aga ' 4 a ake 
again. Use Sanitas—the wall covering aeuly of Cates. oak Was ; ‘ ae i : 
; é graceful of form— ; “ 
which has the beauty of fine wall paper | hg past, their — penny lice. a i ~ 
‘. : : ues of orange, scarlet or brilliant yellow, long 4 
and keeps it. Sanitas is sun-proof and | veils, white or blue, floating 2 
: } ating, curving out in the 
cannot fade. Sanitas is water-proof — breeze from shapely small heads, their bare arms ; i 
Jed ol b a | and ankles banded with circlets of. silver, great rings 2 ‘ 4 
all soiled places can be wiped away of gold or silver pendent from short, straight noses. ; f ’ . 
with a damp cloth. mip rs the press, growing thicker now as 0 : ; Don t think 
Write to our special Depart- ie Fy De pc Sreety cetheriay Gan j h ll N es \ 
— = pls 24 a. sae men, women and children, here aud there the pas hy that a “ee orsets y F 
dition a t d wart form of a negro constable keeping order in the \ P 
proceso bend ive, sneciel throng, swarm about the gaudily-decorated booths, es are for stout women. } ro 
samples and sug- all in best bib and tucker, white prevailing every- Se : age: 
gestive sketches of | where in contrast with the green of the grass and Ss The very latest Nemo in- os s 
“ace the bright-colored costumes of the Hindus. Off vention, No. 35 l, is designed > dj 
Vist. from the road, whecling over the green and up the Ne 351 ° . 
a circling race- track, a little cavalcade of mounted i ¢ for slender and medium ; /ne32. 
constabulary, their black faces ler the white 1 j 5 “ 
oe. cern hebmets sanding Gut tikes hanipe pr green rm ne Jack-RESTI Eo figures, and is a marvel of sy REQUCING: 
COMPANY | “tree pert soi in their midst a victoria with MEDIUM AND a ingenulty, novelty, comfort if 
318 Broadway sid Bis fay “<a eae SLENDER FOR’ and style. " aT FIGURES 
New York City ot Over a million women who wear the Nemo Self-Reducing Corset know 
TZ andsti and is bright as a eigen! s wing that it is the only corset that has ever really helped a stout woman to reduce her 
iii otiadines (a tat. tke rane Area tar abdomen; and thousands of women of medium and slender build have already 
ing into full glory in a single night, mere acquaint- learned that the new Nemo Back-Resting Corset not only strengthens and relieves 
Surest Way to Keep Fruit /| | iis° 00" snace"the ottsatwaimin'sy a | | the tired, aching back, but produces the new “slender-hip" figure in its perfection 





: . : é the sailor makes ready way for him to the favor of pA spot you need it most the small of the back. Long, 
there’s nothing like Paraffine. it’s the folk ashore he comes in contact with, at any IT RESTS YOUR BACK” sloping,clinging back, flat hip effect. The back steels 


For sealing fruit jars and jelly glasses Southern clime, or whether the frank heartiness of Nemo Back-Resting Corset No. 351— Gives comfort and relief at the very ie 





a sure protection against mold. rate many of the officers of the flect in the gather- cannot turn and dig into your flesh. Of white coutil or batiste; for slender and medium figures; sizes |8to30, 
There’s no bother; no cutting papers ing here seem to be on a footing of something | : Thousands of women who have believed that they must 
and fitting lids. Simply pour about much like mutually-cordial goodwill with their fair Nemo Self-Reducing Corsets have their corsets made to order are now saving more 
a quarter of an inch of Paraffine over neighbors, rather than on one of perfunctory MAKE STOUT WOMEN SLENDER than half their money and enjoying greater comfort 
the contents of each jelly glass or | politeness born of a chance meeting but a short | by wearing this famous corset. The new Flatning-Back models reduce both abdomen and hips, and make Princesse 
bottle: fruit jars aker the ail ia | time before. No doubt there is a case or two of effects possible to stout figures. 

: ars, < ‘ 


harmless flirtation, and, of course, our midship- 


No. 312, for tall stout women; No. 320, same, with Flatning-Back, $ 
are cooled, should be dipped in 3 00 






















A man falls—or thinks he falls—head over heels in | No. 314, for short stout women; No. 318, same, with Flatning-Back, 
melted Paraffine. “il 1p, love with one of the dark-eyed creole beauties, a Nemo Corsets are sold in all good stores throughout the world. Ask your dealer. Write us 
Pure Refined . 7 good five years his senior. But that is part of the for booklet, “‘ Hygienic Figure-Building,”” mailed free on request. 
‘ . sine. Sp ioe is first cruise. ; oo | 
any grid! pceaty om > cone ae apes | KOPS BROS., Manufacturers, No. 117 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





share of its fun—is before him, and being that sort 
of youngster there will probably be a bewildering 
recurrence of similar events until finally the right 
An, one lavs him aboard, and he strikes his flag to her 


SY | for better for wors _ Let us send you the names of dealers 


Paraffine 


very useful article 
to | ive in the house — 
i a fine gloss to 
hed things, a beau- 
tiful finish to floors, and 
makes the work of wash- 
ing and ironing easier. 
Sold in handy size 
cake All dealers. 


Standard 
Oil 
Company 





NOTE —The second installment of this series will appear 


in an early issue of The Journal. near you who show and sell the genuine 


ANSWERS 


ERF are the correct answers to the er 
puzzles published in the March issue 




















1. Jewelry Bracelet 

Painting of a Season — Summer 
A Kind of Lace — Old Point 
Musical Instrument — Piccolo 
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| Color of Glove Purple 
Fur Sealskin Hk PP haapeacdpane Doak jog Yor — 
** Devices for Hanging Up Material for a Gown — Serge upiikeantumbreiia, You | . 
: ° >» P 5 unde GRe Ruby | can lift it off and carry it in 
the Little Things rectou on | uD the house. It is lighter than a basket 
. | 9, Optical Goods ens clothes. Keeps the line always $8. 0, $7. 30. 786. 70. ‘Balcony’ 
. n clean. HILL Dryer holds “a whole nut on a bracket 
oore Fr usn-r ins PRIZE. WINNERS yard full” of wash,—160 fest of M bonne to porch, $17.00, 
M on These are the prize winners: une. You ‘ a6 atee remove the pa t $16, ‘suo, 'si3. $0." Roo if ‘Devers, $13. = ad 
oO - in . : rom its socket in the grounc a : elivered at same price on mone 
M ore Puch Oo 24 First PRIZ) Mrs. John King, Alabama hinged lid of galvanized iron covers the post back examination, if saree ke in your vi 
100re ush-Tacks SECOND PRIZI Mrs. Charles D. Grubbs, Kentucky. hole), leaving your lawn absolutely clear and CHBESy has it, and if you mention your 
Moore Push-Buttons THIRD PRIZE — Eva S. Delaney, Colorado without obstruction. own dealer's name when you order 
ive lined Me Galatratel aloo: Clace fash Pi OTHER PRIZES —John Brayley, New Brunswick, one ‘ Money-Back Examination 
the last eas are pa ane generations of the Canada; Mrs. G. F. Hadder,lowa; Mrs. A.C, Moore Nearly one million people are using iF on dealer in 
H family. The distinctive feature of them all— California; Lucinda H. Hartshorn, Georgia ; Robert these Dryers, and not one dissatisfied Our Offer : sy our vicinity 
ne quality STEEI- Points! This quartette covers E. Wieland, Illinois; Bessie K. Showacre Maryland; h Th d £ has the Hill Dryer yet, we will < 
lecorative field from the picture of several Mrs. R. H. jones, Mississippi; Mrs. Nellie C. Griffin’ purchaser. ousandsof women cad & dilect 16 yo, ae 
» the sma ost-card, ar all withou lis “é : 4 - o a ees ; Bs F 
tte walle See ADNLTGHE All dives and colors, Indiana: Elizabeth Beason, Massachusetts; Mrs. have written enthusiastic letters. 25 =* money-back examination. a eT 
loz. to 10c for 4 doz Theodore Worcester, Illinois ; Bernadette FitzGerald, : = —-— == It willcost you not onecent for -** + 7 
ware and drug stores or 10 cents Mexico; Mrs. Ord Neville, Arkansas; Mrs. G. H We have been making Dryers for ye ars, and know expressaye either way. Send us the retail price,— (not 
assortment and particulars Turner, Alberta, Canada; Marion Douds, Colorado: how to make the HILL ad gps strong vou can in one cent more than you would pay if the Dryer was 
MOORE PUSH. PIN cO., 132 8.11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. KR. H. Reidenbach, Pennsylvania; Myrtle Dillon Out yous Whee Wire meas SNe eS eee Se oe 8 ee ee ee 
pean : sae : - ; step, standing ia the same place, It stands Ainstany Hill Dryer to you at once. We pay all express charges 
a Kansas; Gussie Metcalt lowa ; Harrie G. Bissell, kind of ag ale, and with or dinary care eaan whit e time After you have examined it, if you are not convinced 
Price = hig a gris a sh ", Dhi r Wd if oo ad Any good ret ailer who sells hardware, housefurnish that you would rather have the Dryer than the money, 
ba bd ew ork ; Birdie L -AUCK IDLO aa "ATSONS, ing goods, woodenware, etc., can easily get the Hill send the Dryer back to us express collect, and we will 
$ 59 Fine Nainsook Gown Pennsylvania; Mrs. C. W. Griffin, New Jersey ; Judith uae tar eine. if “as has ee. ee, tin his store. Laak refund your money at ente, and tn f6ll. (Tbds elt, 
\ Daintily trimmed with I. Chappell, Iinois; Suzie J. Fitz, Massachusetts ; into this sub) ect right an enjoy the of money-back examination, with all express charges 
129 val.. has three rows of Edith Lethbridge, Ontario, Canada; Mrs. Harry C use of your new HILL DRYER: a r through the paid by us, applies only where the Hill Dryer 
val. insertion joined Calderwood, Maine; Aurora Neumann, Minnesota; summer when your washing is heaviest is not yet sold in any store in your vicinity.) 
. by three rows Myrtle Pratt, Indiana; Marie Goodrell, Virginia; M + . ° 
. % ribbon beading B. Coutant, Indiana; Mrs. M. Pemberton, Michigan ; It puts you under no obligation. We make it easy for 
SY What a, through which Catherine H. Nuchols, Montana ; Mrs. ¢ harl ; P. s 
EON fre Abbon is | | Shaw, West Virginia; Mrs. W. H. Nugent, Texas ; you to examine and buy the Hill Dryer, no mat- ‘ 
“te-£°" drawn. Sleeves Emma Herman Ohi o; Susan Clifford New York : iia tia ip to wale See an banitctan tas iat 
are made of 14 Mrs. W. A. Folger, District of Columbia; Adelaide ter where Dryer,— because we make it easy seeyomsnte oA get the genuine 
f rows of lace E. Langdon, Connecticut Mr Charl E. Crum If uu can’t get it aggre: your city, you can get o* 
gathered at elbow with West Virginia; Gladys E. Combs, Missouri; M1 you live. direct from us at exactly the same price PY 0% 
ribbon and beading William F. Dains, Michigan; Mrs. Joseph O. Killian cA ; oe : Si ioe As a alas ba ht 
ae. Washington; Mrs. H. C. Shaw, Vermont; Mrs. J. D __ Simply send us this coupon, or copy it on a postal card, and ill ser 
seemee see of the as Hazelrigg, Kentucky; Mrs. Emma J. Fisher, Califor- Peper ‘the Titi) Beever You don’t have to hunt 
Se S wiic ave pro *¢ rede : oles et sin hr as 
by our offer to sell ay Treen E. Pavey, Sy econe ae + when from store to store. a 
Me e . of- k ' ¢ in seat dim « &. » 
Ladies ¥° you order, do not f mention the na Sy 
. - P . " of the dea fro m sua t har Mege 
MuslinUnderwear | | ; Rhee Bnenperdly ards, woodenware, vo 
: oleas or\ ) a informatio yive ev send you a e 
at whe lesale factory See cis ee titceenaieee FREE A 
prices? Buying this way . 2 ee ; r or = pesacaes AMO ic tis sand nd it if ‘ %: 
you save one-half. Write j r . . = 4! 
conta fo ‘ree strated cata ° \ 
‘alning ah ed latest up-to-date styles—t eabove Se nd he c > 
Cut shoy 3 Arma 2 = - 
a Se nw ee One - —— eri led HE blue-bonnet girl that Mr. Harrison Fisher en t e oupon 
© not entirely sat isfie > ¢ ou to betl dge. } th’ cover will ur Let ser 
UNI edly ‘painted for this month's yver Wi in 1s dy NOW 
eet. UNDERWEAR MFG. ‘CO. doubtedly be one of the most popular of the many apport td that 
——_—*£ 8-130 Sixth Ave., New York City charming studies that have come from his brus h. examine the Dryer 1 - i - ; 
Vv il } c We will send you > some interes ea rok let ot 
ENGRAVED We know that many of our readers wil — to ee te tn aon aa i ae iit 
have one or more copies of this vivacious head, and Tiewas cam ie teed. te anake auaewaric aneiar.as a Oe one et 
W E D D I N G we have printed a spec ial edition of it exac tly as | to increase the mn on under your cally y life Your j ¢ é ss 4) ot 2 af 
Highest Grad pe thay a ht it appears, with the printed matter retained, but | ee ae OF SES: SEE Sree 93 oO (05g OO gli ” 
zrade—N ota printed imitation —Correct styles. } | t ~~ the back To any one |} “5 +4 Ae a Patt O08 , 
tach additions) lo. 8 oC Imig | with no advertising on yi j Pad lat a Set 
Envelopes. ‘Tra Bre Rel ye bee iat | sending ten cents we will forward a copy, care- | THE HILL DRYER Co. yar: ee y, cP 9 us! 
00 : i aid. Send for free samples. : ‘ ats , ay s m" 
Cannes Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. fully packed in a strong tube, with all postage 365 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. sy! con tlt goto Mil al 
aads, § 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago prepaid, as long as the supply lasts. 4 
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During — 
dressmaking 

time good shears 
are indispensable; 
they save labor and annoyance i 
when a woman has troubles enough § 
without trouble with her shears. To |. 
avoid getting the cast-iron, quick- 
dulling, easily breakable kind, buy 


with this a 

trademark fa 

| WISS ces, | 

4 SHEARS on KN? | 
tA 


U.S.A. ji 
Wiss Shears cut clean the thickest orthin- ij; 
| nest fabrics, they stay sharp and true, they 
are almost unbreakable and they do not 
work loose at the screw joint. You can get 
them wherever good cutlery is sold. 


Guaranteed 


to give absolute satisfaction or a new pair in exchange. 

Write for our free book, ‘Pointed Sharpness,”’ {|| 
which gives prices, describes and illustrates all styles 
and sizes. 


J. WISS & SONS CO., 15-39 Littleton Av., Newark, N. J. 


Makers ef Shears, Scissors, Razors, etc. 
























Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 
. . 
Paris Fashions 


in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us to 


buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. ‘These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid qual- 


ity selected human hair, and to 
natch any ordinary shade, 
: 2 oz., 20 in. Switch . $ .95 
2 oz., 22in. Switch . 1.25 
a 24 oz.,24in. Switch. . 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 
Switch . ; 2.50 
Our 28-in. Wavy Switch 5.65 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in.,naturalwavy .. 4.95 
8 Coronet Puffs, Curly 3.45 
Coronet Braid ( (eceeineenatag 
illustration shows how this 
beautiful piece is worn to get 
the very latest effect) 244 oz. 
Finest Hair Grown. . 6.75 
200 pl — and grades 
of Swi - 50c to $25. ba 
oe ong Natural = gd 2.8 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’ 
$6 "50 to $60.00 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 
We willsend prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. If 
not, returntous. Rare, peculiarand gray 
shades area little more expensive; write 
for estimate. Our Free Catalog also con- 
tains valuable directions on ‘‘7Ae Proper 
Care of the Hair.’ Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 15, 209 State Street, Chicago. 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World, 





Pink and White 
of the 
Apple Blossom 


is duplicated 
in the com- 
plexions of 
the users of 
that greatest 
and purest of 
all beautifiers 
—Lablache. 
It imparts a , 
youthful appearance—makes the sik 
| soft and velvety, prevents the blem- 

ishes caused by Spring winds and sun 
and removes that oily appearance. 


Miss L: Mae Wainman of Evansville, en 
whose picture appears above, writes: oO 
all ladies who desire a beautiful complexion 
I recommend Lablache Face Powder.” 

Refuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous. 


Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, * 
druggists or by mail. Sex 10c. Sor 











ampl 


BEN. LEVY CO., French on 
Dept. A 
125 Kingston r irest, Boston, Mass. 















EDDING INVITATIONS #2°,\"20"?<¢ 

ments printed and 

engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 

100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, ‘‘ Wedding Etiquette,’’ FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


| such trifling disillusions. 


HTE , 
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casements they had glimpses of a canvas garden. 
Flowers gave them welcome from a table; books 
invited from a Sheraton recess beside the hearth. 
They discovered the Best Bedroom. He saw her 


open with her own hands the wardrobe where she | 


was to hang her sacred things. They viewed the 
room where they would sup, and where the queen, 
in the rose peignoir, should be pampered when 
tired.. And then there appeared on the enchanted 
scene a young and winning hostess. Under the 
lady’s graceful guidance they inspected more prac- 

tically. She hinted that the *‘leaded panes’ ’ which 
gave on to the painted garden would be “‘extras’ if 
imitated in Sibella Road. There were one or two 
But the charming hostess 


reminded him that there were probably some other | 


articles here that he would not need at all. 


It was indeed much simpler to furnish than to | 


find two servants. But even these were obtained 
at last, and the evening came when Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith were at home. It was beautiful, next morn- 
ing, to send him upstairs to the studio ‘after break- 
fast and kiss him for luck. After she had sat by 
the window, glancing at the newspaper — whic 

was so stingy with its news of America—it oc- 


| curred to her to put a few touches to the little 


drawing-room. Its aspect would be improved by 
some more cushions and flowers, and the piano 
needed draping. To buy some of the things before 
Keith came down would pass the time! She won- 


| dered if there were any good shops close by, and 


rang on impulse for her hat and shoes. 


It disconcerted her that the Ting evoked a 
frowsy cook, who said ee ‘Good-mornin’, 
ma’am. Shall I take the horders?” 

Betty caught her breath. To her the comic ele- 
ment of the surprise was lacking. She knew that 
it was a crisis; that, underlying the petty shock, 

was the test of her fitness to be his wife—and her 
hopeless inexperience frightened her. But it was 
Lynch’s daughter who, on the brink of disaster, 
answered, | exes, please, Cook, I have got to see 
you now.’ 

‘*What dia lunch and dinner’m ?” 

Excepting in a restaurant she had never ordered 
a meal in her life. ‘We don’t want anything 
elaborate,’ she said; ‘‘we live very simply.” 

Les it.” 

‘““We shall want some hors-d’ceuvres, and a little 
consommé, and—and some supréme de sole ——” 

““Some what of sole?” asked the woman, 
dling. ‘‘I was given to understand as it was plain 
cooking you required.” 

‘*Yes,”’ murmured Betty. ‘‘Give us a 
caviare, or a few anchovies, and some soup. 
we shall want some fish, and so on.” 

‘*How much?” 

**Oh, I don’t wish for any waste—say, 
tion between two,” said Betty laudably. 

“*One portion between the two?” stammered the 
cook. 

‘‘Well, you get what you think right.” 

“You'll leave the quantities to me, ma’am?” 
she smirked, viewing her harvest. “And will you 
want a joint?” 


little 
And 


one por- 


‘‘No. We might have a few sweetbreads, and a 
little poultry, and—well, yes, I suppose Mr. Keith 
would like some meat. Lamb!” 

The harvest demanded labor; the smirk sub- 
sided. ‘‘And—er—vegetables ? 2” 

‘*Why, yes,” said Betty, ‘‘of course!” 


‘*T meant, what are they to be’m?” 

She sighed. ‘*Well, green peas and beans. 

‘*No potatoes’m ?” 

“*Oh, of course I want potatoes,”’ gasped 
“Do you think I dine without potatoes ?” 

The woman sniffed. ‘‘What about sweets?” 

‘*You can make us a macédoine.” 

‘“*A what?” ‘The tone was grim. 

‘*What do you suggest ?” inquired the mistress. 

“Would you like rice puddin’, or happle pie?” 

**T think we will have meringues.”’ 

‘*Meringues? Of course, then, vou’ll horder 
"em when you go hout? Hi couldn’t hundertake 
"em.” 

“You will send your fellow-servant. And you 
will send up some strawberries and pears, please.” 

‘*There’s no pears ‘in.’’ 

**T don’t require them till the evening; there is 
plenty of time for them to be in before dinner.” 

‘*They ain’t ‘in,’” explained the woman curtly; 
‘ain’t in season.” 

Were there seasons to be 


” 


” 


setty. 


Were 


considered ? 


| there such servants to be endured? Nothing comic 


| for the girl, indeed! 





And there was luncheon to 
be arranged; and the knowledge that, with the 
morrow, the duty would recur. She had no wish 
to go and buy flowers when the door closed behind 
a complaint about the kitchen range. She looked 
at the room with other eyes. Beyond it she saw 
the palace in Fifth Avenue and the mansion that 
was called a ‘‘cottage” in Newport. 


ox 


In the early afternoon a headlong rush of rat- 
tling traffic, followed by the clatter and crash of 
cans, shook her from her chair, dismayed. She 
found that small quantities of milk, from various 
dairies, were being taken to some of the doors. 

Later, she and Keith went for a walk. St. 
John’ $ Wood did not prove to be a very exhilarat- 
ing quarter, and she felt no enthusiasm when he 
mentioned that they might drop in at Lord’s 
and watch the cricket sometimes. On their 
return she changed her frock, and Keith, who had 
not guessed that she was going to do so, looked 
rather slovenly beside her smartness when he 
hooked it. 

The evening meal was indifferently cooked, and 
it was abominably served. The maid, who had 
been merely awkward during the brief luncheon, 
lost her wits among the unaccustomed courses of 
dinner. The salt had not been smoothed; a spot 
from the luncheon’s gravy proclaimed that the 
cloth had done previous service; the napkins were 
tumbled. 

‘**T thought they would know enough to put on 
others,” she exclaimed penitently. 

‘*These are quite clean, aren’t they?” he said, 
surprised. 

She kept her eyes down: ‘‘Well, yes,” she fal- 
tered, ‘‘I suppose they’ll do.” She wouldn’t let 
him see it, but it startled her to learn that he didn’t 
expect fresh napkins at every meal. 

There were intervals that threatened to be end- 
less, followed by cascades of cutlery, as the flus- 
tered servant, in her creaking boots, ‘bustled back 
with the knives and forks that had been forgotten. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 
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_ stove that keeps the kitchen cool ? 
| The heat from the 


















The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1908 
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A “Home 
Comfort’ Stove 


Have you solved the ‘“‘ Home 
Comfort” problem for this 
coming summer? 





Are you planning to put the 
coal range out of commission ? 


Will you do the family boil- 
ing, stewing and frying ina 
sane and restful manner over a 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is very powerful, but being concentrated at the opening on the top 
of the stove, all surface radiation (the cause of over- heating ina 
coal or wood stove) is avoided. 

Thus, though the ‘‘ New Perfection” Oil Stove is a wonder- 
fully quick and easy cooker, kitchen discomfort is almost entirely 
eliminated by it. Nothing adds more to the pleasure of a summer 
at home than a ‘‘ New Perfection” Oil Cook Stove 
inthe kitchen. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. 
If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 

should be the 


“Rayo LAM. imc: Wel 


made—ornamental—not easily 
tipped over—has perfect combustion— greatest volume of 
light for oil consumed — burns longest with one filling. 


If not with your dealer, 


All that a lamp 





write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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Furniture for a library should be 
distinctive without being obtrusive. 

3ecause it combines the elements 
of beauty and utility to such a 
marked degree, the Mission type of 
Slobe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’? Book-Case 
appeals directly to people seeking 








| correct ideas in library furniture. | 
| This style, shown in the illustra-_ |\| 

j tion, is furnished only in quartered _ |)|\ 
i) oak and mahogany with plain, leaded and plate glass doors. 
| Slobe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’? Book-Cases are also made in two other styles 





| Known as Standard and Ideal. . 
It is the only sectional book-case made in eight different finishes of |||! 

quartered oak and mahogany— graded in sizes to take any book published || 

—and in lengths to fit most any space. 

| Carried in stock by nearly 1500 agents. 

\¥ on —— paid. 


Where not represented we ship 
Write for ae A-108. 





: We Branch Stores : New York, 380-382 ae cor. White; | 
The Globe! ery icke Cot i ed 224-228 Wabash Ave.; oom 91-93 Federal St. |! 















































THat DAINTY Mint Covered 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 


At All the Betterkind of Store 
Scents the Ounce 
or in $¢,10¢.and 25¢ Packe's 


biclels 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us 10c. for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, _INC., Philadelphia, U. _S. A. a and _Toronto, Can_ 








ANY CAN BE A MONEY 
| WOMAN ®p:celineotstoerr MLA KER 


wool dress goods, cotton 


Wedding Stationery 


Visiting Cards, etc., at one-half usual paees, All styles : 


mit, Id English, etc. Delivered free. est quality ae aes -_ standard blac tha es order skirts. Lo a“ 
wor only, Write today for Samples and Style-Book showing | 1g profits, permanenttrade. Youdo it without canvassing ae 


correct torms of Wedding Stationery, or Sample Book of Cards. 


IMPOR O., Mill Agents, 
Eugene Smith Co., 161 Queenan Bldg., Aurora, Ill. ae ne ane eens : 


200 Samples Free. Not acent needed. Write for 
| Dept. 17. 


256 Church Street, New Yor 
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IT’S ALL WOOL 





S F YOUR dealer will not show 

you a Boy’s Alil-Wool Hercules 
Shower-Proof Suit don’t ac- 
cept a substitute. Take advan- 
tage of our special offer to send 
you a Hercules (express paid) 
for your FREE examination. 
Just tell us age of your boy, 
the price you wish to pay, 






Kniclerbocker or straight trousers, and your 
clothing dealer’s name. Return at our expense 
if 1 all we claim. 


One hundred thousand “*HERCULES" have been 

h our guarantee that they will wear twice 
any suit that can be bought for the same 
suit has ever been returned. 
/ 
“HERCULES "’ fabrics are ALL-WOOL Cassimeres and 
Cheviote guaranteed free from cotton. Colors never fade. 


1 ng a 
4 and not one 


1 ‘HERCULES”’ will stand hard knocks, and is as 
styli: 1 suit aS you can buy for any price. Pants lined 





with ‘‘HER ULONE ;°" strongest lining made = sani- 
tary 1 ygienic. Coat sleeves fitted with two linings 
(patent applied for). _Pants seams never rip nor pull. . 
T) HERCULES” is made only in two-piece suits 
with le breasted coat like illustration ; some with 
straight +. and some with Knicker- 
t the 


racked $5 ‘‘ HERCULES"? is 


made with straight pants. 


$ 6.50 
DAUBE, COHN & CO., Makers 7.50 4 
375 Fifth Ave., Chicago 8.50 
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It Will Make You Hungry 


just to look into the snowy, white enameled 
food chambers of an Automatic Refrigera- 
tor. No germs are possible with its smooth 
seamless surface and perforated adjustable 
steel shelves. No more smells and a// the 
room you need. 













And as for economy, an 


Automatic Refrigerator 


for itself in ice saved alor 


e, this summer. 
ary, germ proof and cheap to 
» ice required for the old- 





fashioned kind, twice the food space and no 
larger in its outside measurements. You 


may put cabbage or fish and milk side by 
side, if you wish. Automatic circulation 
prevents mixture of flavors or odors. 


Automatic refrigerators are made in all sizes. 
There one just the size to meet your requirements 
and the cost is but little more than the old-fashioned 


insanitary kind. Most hardware and furniture dealers 


y the If yours does not, send us his name and 
ve will send you a copy of our /ree book, ‘* Refrig- 
erator Facts,’* which is worth §25 to you. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Dept. 11, Morrison, Ill. 











Three Sister Nurses 


The Misses Avery, 735 West Central Ave., 
St. Paul. Minn., graduates of this School. 
The eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 
1906, writes : ‘‘On my last case I received 
$25 a week.” 
a have trained thousands of women in 
their own homes, to earn $12 to $30 a week. 
The Chautauqua School’s method of 
Preparation has been proven — its success 
admits of no question. 
end t for 56-pp. Blue Book ¢ 


ing st 
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i physicians, just issuec 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing @ 


ee @ 315 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. g = 















The & Don’t SELL PIANOS, WE PUBLISH 
: : j 
he Piano and Organ Purchaser's Guide 
Gives Jot n ©. Freund, Editor of ‘The Music Trades.”’ 
canoe ' d for—facts about all makes of 
266 pages , r-pianos. This saves you from fraud 


5 cents by mail, prepaid 


ades Co., Dept.H,135 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.City 


. ES 
bad Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
@ ] 100 in script lettering, including two 


sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


L. ing Cards, 50c. Write for samples 
OTT ENGRAVING cO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Music Tr 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


The tension was greater for Betty than Keith 
divined, sorry and shamefaced as he was. She could 
have dined happily on bread and butter in a clean 
field; this vulgar racket set her nerves quivering. 

‘I suppose it’s my own fault; I’ve given them 
too much to do,” she murmured with dry lips. 

‘*Well, I don’t think we need be guite so exten- 
sive, certainly,” he agreed. He had been thinking 
that they could not afford it, and unconsciously 
the thought was in his voice. 

Misery gripped her throat. She stared dumbly 
through the open window. The toilette that she 
had made weighed on her—she felt ridiculous to 
be well dressed. Her husband had sat down in a 
tweed jacket, the table linen was soiled, the servants 
were unspeakable, it was all revolting—and he 
hinted to her that it was extravagance! 

The relief was physical when she rose at last 
and hurried to her room. She clenched her hands 
and beat them hard against the wall. She could 
not stay away long. Dusk was gathering when 
she descended. In the half-light the little drawing- 
room had a melancholy air. The feet of the serv- 
ant fee along the passage. The clatter from 
the kitchen continued to be maddening. A lugu- 
brious church clock droned a quarter-past cight. 
She recognized that there were nearly two hours 
to be borne before she could credibly assert that 
she was tired. 


X 


HE went to bed faint with the fear of the mor- 
row. Of course, the first full day was the most 
poignant of all. But if her husband had not been 
dearer to her than the man with whom she fell in 
love she would have broken down before a week. 
Whatever the consequences, she must have owned 
herself incapable. Besides, if he really understood 
how wretched she was, she could not doubt that 
he would yield and consent to her father’s provid- 
ing for them. 

“Tf he really understood!” Sometimes she won- 
dered if she could have made him understand, if 
she could have made anybody understand whom 
usage had dulled to the life’s unrest. It wasn’t 
that the villa was little; it wasn’t that she walked 
to St. John’s Wood Road Station, instead of hav- 
ing carriages and automobiles at her command; 
it wasn’t that her food was cooked by an incompe- 
tent slattern instead of by a famous chef. It was 
the vulgarity pertaining to small means that 
crushed her. There was not, during the day, one 
hour when she could claim peace and feel safe 
against intrusion. There was not, during the day, 
one meal when the sight of the table didn’t jar upon 
her, though she could have eaten the cold beef 
with contentment. And the doors that banged, 
banged, banged, until every pulse in her was ex- 
pectant of the next slam! 

Several pressing invitations had reached them 
from Clapham Park, and once they had paid a 
duty visit, but they had always excused themselves 
from dining there. Lady Keith had, moreover, 
called at the villa, and attempted gingerly to con- 
dole with Betty on ‘‘dear Richard’s eccentricities.” 
The girl read her like a tale in words of one syl- 
lable, and the lady could only gather, to her 
consternation, that his wife cordially indorsed his 
views Returning good for evil, she introduced 
the subject of housekeeping, and was dismayed 
to learn that nothing here was locked beyond 
the servants’ maw. What an establishment, from 
A to Z! 

The girl had not written to her father nor brother 
since her marriage; her father’s cablegram 
rankled in her memory, and Howard had not 
shown enough interest in the matter to wish her 
happiness. To Mrs. Waldehast, however, she had 
written gayly hitherto; now she found it difficult 
to write, though, as arule, even formal correspond 
ence was no effort to her. The thought of the mail 
would be no pleasure to her in the future, nor was 
she sorry that the Waldehasts’ intended trip to 
Europe had been postponed. 


ot 


Although she was at pains to affect good spirits 
when Keith was present he was distressfully con 
scious of a change in her. He examined the rooms, 
trying to conjecture what deficiency must mean the 
greatest hardship to her. Her toilet-service looked 
very meagre, and he determined to surprise her 
with a better one. He was surprised himself to 
learn the prices, but paid ten pounds for little 
silver pots and bottles, delighted with his inspira 
tion. ‘‘ You won’t feel such a pauper when you go 
to your dressing-table now!” he she 
unpacked the parcel. The toilet-service that she 
had left in New York had been acquired in the 
Rue Drouot for fifteen thousand dollars, and had 
once belonged to the Empress Josephine. 

“You angel! Aren’t they sweet? I am proud 
of them!” she exclaimed. But she felt poorer than 
before, because the tenderness of his error made 
the gift pathetic to her. ; ahs 

For a long while he had had elusive vi ions of a 
picture which had named itself 1n his mind, ‘The 
Harbor of Souls.’”? He saw the misty forms of 
frail craft floating out of shadow into the whiteness 
of dawn. Some of the craft had been storm-tossed 
on the way. Age and youth were among the vague 
figures; a girl had sunk under torn sails, but her 
gaze was calm now. Over all was silence. The 
light, the still water, the fac es—all me ant peace. 

The mental impression attracted him power- 
fully, but the whole scheme remained indefinite, 
because his recent expenses had reduced his capital 


( rowed as 


so much that he feared to begin the sketches for 
the picture. He knew that, if he did so, he would 
crave to work on it exclusively, and he could not 


worked ona 
in America, 


afford the indulgence Instead, he 
canvas that he had blocked in roughly 

and sold two smaller studies that he had brought 
back. Betty had dimly supposed that painters 
sent nearly all their pictures in cabs to the Academy, 
or that the dealers tudios and made 
respectful offers; to see Keith prepare to go forth 
with two canvases for sale under his arm had been 


1 
came to the 


not a little startling. But she was nosnob. While 
the managing clerk’s wife across the way sneere d 
at ‘such a common business,” the multi-million- 
aire’s daughter went to the gate with her hu band 


and wished him luck. 

One afternoon, when they had been in Sibella 
Road between two and three weeks, the servant 
came to the studio to tell Keith that her mi tress 
was not at home, and that a gentleman was asking 
for them. 

‘‘What name did he give?” 

‘‘He told me to say it was Mrs. Keith 


a 


sir 


father, 
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can always be identified by 
THE BELDING LOCK TAG 


This tag is a guarantee that the 
article to which it is attached is 
sewed throughout with 


BELDING’S 
PRIZE MEDAL 
SILK 


Try to stretch a yard of cotton 
thread. It won’t ‘‘give’’ a bit—it 
will break. Then note the elasticity, 
‘‘give’’ and strength ina yard of silk 

thread. Therefore, isn’t it as plain 
as day that the BELDING Silk-Sewed- 
Seam will ‘‘give’’ to a strain, where a 
cotton-sewed-seam will rip ? 
BELDING’S silk thread will hold its 
color and quality forever, while the best 
cotton thread fades and loses its strength. 

It costs but a trifle more to sew the seams of an 
entire costume with silk, instead of cotton, yet adds 
vastly to the character, fit, finish and durability. What 
folly, then, to have anything but Silk-Sewed-Seams. 

These are some of the articles to which BELDING 
Silk-Sewed-Seams are indispensable: Women’s, men’s and 
children’s clothes, shoes, gloves, hats, corsets, umbrellas and furs. 
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. The STANDARD ROTARY 


















SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


is the best for general use because it will do more kinds of work 
and do it better and more easily than any other machine made. 
It makes either the two-thread lock-stitch or the single-thread 
chain-stitch perfectly on the same machine. 
It is the fastest sewer, making 175 stitches while others make 100. 
It runs decidedly easier and lighter than is possible with 
any other style shuttle. 


It requires only two movements of the treadle to three on other machines 
in sewing the same lengt seam; one-third less foot wor ; 
The IDEAL STANDARD ROTARY sewing mechanism and 


ball bearings make it wear twice as long as old style machines. 







For 23 years it has pam its Superiority and Supremacy by greater use- 
fulness and universal satisfaction. 


You prove your intelligence when you investigate and buy a STANDARD 
ROTARY. write us for nearest Agency address and PREE 
Booklet, ‘‘ Bride-to-Be,'’ Catalog and Price-List. 
THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE Co. 
6405 N. Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 























{This is a Really SAFE Refrigerator| 
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z “TTSHE HEALTH of yourself and family is in with a cloth wrung from hot water. This is not true of most 
a danger if you use most other refrigerators ee 2 a! Aa a ter what is claimed by the maker 
r A onro 1s t ee ithe best ats and apart 
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Ke 1 The Monroe is the o olid porcelain refrigerator 
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The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered pecvri/e 
clean in every part in an instant by 


(construction Jatented) \ 


imply wiping it out 


h° Monroe 


Is Sent to You, Anywhere, on 


60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL | 


é 4 Lowest Factory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 
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MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station 0, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















FRATERNITY PINS syoRINGS | 


@ From us direct to you, thus saving you a middleman’s profit. High-grade work only, 
but at very moderate prices. The finest and most complete catalogue in America (show- 
ing pins in gold-and-colors) will be forwarded free of charge to any intending buyer. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, 41 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How Beauty Grows 


Youth gives this girlie beauty. 

Palmolive will preserve it. 

Palmolive is soap—but more than 
soap. It nourishes, while it cleanses. 
Palinolive is the only perfectly com- 
bined skin invigorator and cleanser. 
No other soap is as good. 

Palmolive is the natural color of the 
pure oils from which it is made—clean 
—sweet—wholesome. Palmolive lasts 


a long time—lathers freely— makes 


any water pleasant to your skin. 


PALMOLIVE 


A big cake of Palmolive costs only 
15 cents, and any reliable dealer 
supplies it. Buy from your dealer 
or send tous. Send $1.50 (Canadian 
points $2.00) for each 1rocakes of Palm- 
olive you desire—we will fill your 
order at once and prepay express. 

Money promptly refunded tf you 
are nol perfectly satisfied. 

Use the coupon and we will send 
you, with the Palmolive, our little 
book —“ The Easy Way to Beauty.” 

Order Palmolive today. Remem- 
ber, it nourishes your skin, while 
cleansing it. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
322 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


pe 
PALMOLIVE 





Street, Mil- 
waukee, : 
I enclose $-- 

re cakes 
Palmolive. 
Signed 
Addess 








*“Mum’”’ 


chemically 
neutralizes all 
odors of the body 


whether from perspiration or other 
causes. It has no odor of its own, and 
doesn’t harm the skin or soil the clothes. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum,”’ 
name and 25 cents, 


send us his 
and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


OTT TTT 


<x Will Be Free 
from irritations and as 
soft as velvet if you use 


Comfort Powder 





For twenty 
of New 

; mothers have considered 
Comfort Powder the standard. 
Not a mere talcum powder,— 
contains antiseptic ingredients 
-does not ferment or irritate. 


years thousands 
England nurses and 


At dealers 25c and 
postpaid by mail. 
Mothers, Try It FREE. Address 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


50c., or 
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Don’t Threw it Away 


MENDIT 


Granite Dish or 
Water Bag leak ? 


USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 
mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. No 
solder, cement or rivet. Anyone can use them; 
fit any surface. Send for sample package, 10c. 
Complete package assorted sizes, 25c. post- 
paid. Agents wanted. 

COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 500, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Does Your 
Hot 






























Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsotne — cheaper than wood — fi 
more durable. Special prices to a 
churches and cemeteries. Don’t buy a Tato 
fence until you yet our free catalogue. KRG 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana 









the pie the elk does. 





THE OUTLAW AND 
THE GIRL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


After that girl reported me 
life didn’t count. Seeing you has changed me. It 
matters a w hole lot to me this minute, and when I 
leave you it’s stormy sunset for me, sure thing.” 

Alice gazed upon him with steady eyes, but her 
bosom rose and fell with the emotion that filled her 
heart. She debated calling for Mrs. Adams, but 
there was something in the droop of the outlaw’s 
head, in the tone of his voice, which arrested her. 
However sudden and frenzied his admiration might 
seem to others it was sincere and manly, of that 
she was persuaded. Nevertheless, she was deeply 
perturbed. 

“‘T wish you would go,” she entreated at last 
huskily. ‘‘I don’t want to see you killed. You 
have made yourself a criminal and I ought not to 
find excuses for you, but I do. You’re so young. 
It doesn’t seem as if you knew what you were 
doing. Why don’t you ride away into the wild 
north country and begin a new life somewhere ? 
Can’t you escape to Canada?” 

He seized eagerly upon her suggestion. 
you write to me if I do?” 

** No, 1 cannot promise that.” 

‘*Why can’t I play the ranger here and wait upon 
you till the men return?” 

‘*Becausc Professor Ward read that placard 
with me. He will know youinstantly. I wish you’d 
go. Gage may come at any moment now.” 

Peggy came in with disturbed look. ‘‘It looks 
like rain,” she announced; ‘‘the clouds are settling 
down all over the peaks.” 

The outlaw sprang up and went out to the door. 
**Tt looked bad when I got up,” he said. ‘‘I guess 
we’re in for trouble. It may be snow.” 


or 


His fears were soon realized. Rain began to fall 
in a thin drizzle, and at four o’clock the first faint 
flakes of snow began to flash amid the gray veils 
of the water-drops. "The women looked at each 
other in alarm as the cabin’s interior darkened 
with the ominous shadow of the storm. 

“*T don’t like this a bit,” said Peggy after a 
while. ‘This is no mountain squall. I wish the 
men were here.” 

“Tt can’t be anything that will last,” replied 
Alice. ‘‘It isn’t time for the winter snows.” 

“‘T know,” replied Peggy. ‘‘ But it’s snowing 
perfect feather-beds now, and no wind. 
this forest ranger is here. 
in this storm.” 

“Mercy! Don’t speak of such a thing!” ex- 
claimed Alice, but she knew, just the same, that 
Ward and his party were high in the peaks, far, 
far above the cabin, and that the storm there would 
be proportionately fiercer. She listened with grow- 
ing thankfulness to the outlaw’s blows upon the 
dry limbs of wood that he was chopping for the 
fire. He was very capable and would not desert 
them—of that she felt assured. 

As the man worked on the women both came to 
keen realization of the serious view he took of the 
storm. He unsaddled his horse and took his rope 
to drag great bundles of fagots from the thickets. 
As he came up laden with one of his bundles of 
hard-won fuel Mrs. Adams asked: 

**You don’t think it will keep this up, do you?” 

“You never can tell what will happen in these 
mountains. It doesn’t generally much till 


© Will 


The men may get lost 


Snow 


later, but you can’t bank on anything in this 
range.”’ 

Alice called to him and he stepped in. ‘‘What 
do you think we’d better do?” she asked. 

‘*There isn’t a thing you can do, Miss. It’s just 


a case of stick it out. It may let up by sundown; 
but, as it is, your party can’t get back tonight, and 
if you don’t mind I’ll camp down just outside the 
door and keep the fire going.” 

‘*You will be a comfort to us,” she replied, ‘‘ but 
I feel that—that vou ought to be going. Isn’t it 
dangerous for you? I mean you will be shut in 
here.” 

“If I’m shut in—others are shut out,’’ he 
swered with a grim smile. 
I wish I had an axe.” 

With these words he returned to his work of 
breaking limbs from the dead firs. 

Alice said: “‘If it does turn out as this—this 
ranger says—if the storm keeps up, you mustn’t 
let him sleep out in the snow.” 

‘Of course not,” said Peggy. ‘‘He can 
inside. I trust him perfectly—and, besides, 
have your revolver.” 

Alice smiled a little, wondering how Peggy’s 
trust would stand the strain of a fuller knowledge 
concerning their guardian’s stirring career. 


N SPITE of her knowledge of the mountains and 
her natural intrepidity of character the wounded 
girl’s heart sank as the snow and the night closed 
down over the tiny cabin in its covert of firs. To be 
on foot in such gloom, in the heart of such a wil- 
derness, was sufficiently awe-inspiring, but to be 


an- 
‘*My job is to keep fire. 


sleep 
you 


Lucky | 


helpless on a hard bed was to feel the utter incon- | 


sequence of humankind. 
blocks the trails so that the men cannot return for a 
week! What will we do for food?” 


‘*Suppose the storm | 


Each time she heard the outlaw deliver his bur- 


den of wood her heart warmed to him. 
now her comfort and very present stay. 
should happen that the trails become impassable 
he alone will stand between us and death,”’ she 
thought. 

The outlaw came in to say abruptly: “If you 
weren’t hurt and if I weren’t in such a hurry I’d 
rather enjoy this.” 

He slashed his sombrero against his thigh as he 
spoke, and Mrs. Adams answered his remark 
without knowledge of its inner meaning. 

“You mustn’t think of sleeping outdoors to- 
night— Mr.—— ?” 

‘*Smith. I belong to the big family, the Smiths,’ 
he promptly replied. 

‘Why don’t you take away that improvised 
table by the wall and make your bed there?” 

‘‘We’ll need the table,” he responded in a 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘I’ll just crawl under it. 
What’s giving me most trouble is the question of 


grub. They didn’t leave you any too much, did 
they ?” 

“But you can kill game, can’t you?” asked 
Peg 


. We're pretty high up for elk, and the blue 
grouse are scarce this year, but I reckon I can 
jump a deer or a ground-hog. We won’t starve, 
anyway.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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desirable as lasting and agreeable furniture. 


and genuine Colonial pieces. 


ful purpose in the 
all styles and periods —a true guide. Write for it to-day. 


them. 
Karpen 


Karpen reproductions are 


alone puts a guarantee and trade 


is the tough outside of the hide—Karpen springs are l 
the Karpen Style Book ‘‘ J M”’ to-day. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building 
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The grace and beauty of line, the comfort of shape and 
solidity of construction serve to make the Colonial style 


Karpen Colonial reproductions are exact replicas of famous 


They will last a lifetime—cost no more than the flashy 
imitations and will prove a constant delight to their users who 
may pass them on as heirlooms to the next generation, 

Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL readers who have enjoyed its 
articles on Good Taste in Furniture will find the same help- 


Karpen Correct Style Book—Sent Free 


Over 500 illustrations of pieces and suites—absolutely authentic — covering 


It will protect you 


Karpen Building 


Chicago New York 


by telling you how to judge the honest from the sham in upholstered furniture 
where shoddy practices may be so easily hidden unless you know how to detect 
exact —Karpen construction is lasting — 
mark on upholstered Furniture — 
Karpen fabrics are true to period and of honest material— Karpen genuineleather 
1. S. Gov’t Standard. 

Your local dealer has Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture. 


Write for 
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Guaranteed 
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Shingle Stains 








to do right now. 
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require different treatments. 
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in Canada to 639 Centre St., 


Montreal 
London Address : 


7 Well Court, Queen St., E. 
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Varnishes for 
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include a special product for each purpose —not one product for all purposes. 





These Books Will Help You 
Beautify Your Home 


ACH tells in a simple manner about some particular kind + 

painting, varnishing, staining or enameling which you may wan 
From these booklets you can learn of the possibilitic 
of paint and varnish and how they can make your home more attract 


ive. Any of the following booklets will be sent free, upon request :- 
“ Paints and Varnishes for the Home.” “© Modern Method Floor Finishes.”’ 
‘*Who Makesthe Best Paints and Varnishes?” ‘¢Mar-not’’ (a Durable Floor Varnish). 
“©The Truth About Paint." «Sherwin-Williams Preservative Shingle Stains 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS €- B caecs 


specific pur} 
Our Decorative 


the inte 


Different surf. 
In Sherwin-Williams Products you get finishes for 
and in each there is everything that quality can give to insure best results. 
partment will help you select colors for the outside of your home and color schemes for 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (Because Best) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS in the WORLD 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark Montreal, London, Eng. 
8 Principal Cities 
Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N.W’., Cleveland, Ohi 
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The Fruit Jar that 
is Easy to Open 
Thousands of satisfied housewives saved 


work, worry and fruit and were relieved 
of all fruit-jar troubles by the use of the 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


Easy to open. Slip the blade of a knife under 
the cap and raise up—no force required; no 
trouble at all, no sticky sides. 8,200,000 
Schram Automatic Fruit Jars were sold in 1907 
and not a complaint. 
These jars were sealed as easily as they are 
, opened. Schram caps are 
complete in themselves, and 
cost only 15c a dozen. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
extra caps, send us |5c, and 
5c extra for postage, and we 
will mail you one dozen 
Schram Caps. 


Schram Automatic SealerCo. 
518 Liggett Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Schram Automatic Sealer Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 
Factory : Waterloo, Ontario 








Ironing Without Fire 


with a Domestic Mangle leaves all the pieces 
as glossy and smooth as though you had 
worked half a day over them with hot irons, 
until thoroughly tired and worn out. You’ve 
no idea how EASY it is. It’s 
no more work or trouble to 
iron all the unstarched pieces 
COLD than to run pillow- 
cases through a wringer. 
And the TIME you can save 
too Think of ironing four 
pillowcases, towels or nap- 
kins af once in Jess than a 
minute. Andabigtablecloth 
or sheet in less than fwomin- 
utes, Aten-year-old child or 
the most delicate woman can 
do that and ée//er with the 


Domestic Mangle 


In Use by European Housewives for Over 100 Years 
And besides the time and work it saves, think of 
the dollars: worth of FUEL SAVE Devery month. 
very woman who wishes to preserve her health 
and practice economy in the household should try 
this easier, better, more economical way of ironing. 
You don’t risk a penny in making the trial right in 
yourown home, for we will send a Domestic Mangle 
to any woman to use for the family ironing, on 
’ * to prove that it really does 
30 Days Trial all and MORE than we 
claim, You are not under the slightest obligation 
to keep it until the 30 days’ trial is over. Then, if 
you’d rather have your money than the Mangle, 
simply say so, and it will be returned, without 
question or argument, by next mail. We’ll even 
bay the freight both z says, so that the trial actually 


Costs You Nothing 


© 





There is 1 


i so much 





mg zé We simply 420% 
th sle does all we claim, and are willing 
pela | prove it for yourself at our risk before a 
e penny of your money becomes ours. 


Free Book 27272" /1/ithoue Fire” gives all the details 


iddescribes ourtwosizes. Write for ittoday. 


| Domestic Mfg. Co., 1252 Eighteenth Street, Racine, Wis. 
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NO CROCKING 
NO RIPPING 
NO FADING 


NO POISON 
NO ACID 
Lo Temeleie) | 


Easiest and Simplest to Use 


MAKES OLD MATERIALS 


LOOK LIKE NEW, 
Send for full size sample package. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Selling Agents, 
Dept. 2, 78 Hudson St., New York City. 


Cheap as Wood. _ 


Free 














We manufacture 
shipping tc users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
oa. Our catalog is Free. Write for it today. 

-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


: Lawn and Farm Fence. 


Sell direct, 





THE OUTLAW AND 
THE GIRL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


Alice perceived in his voice a note of exultation. 
He was glad of his reprieve, and the thought of 
being her protector, at least for the night, filled him 
with joy. She read his mind easily, and the 
romance of this relationship stirred her own heart. 
The dramatic possibilities of the situation appealed 
to her. At any moment the men might return and 
force her into the réle of defender. On the other 
hand, they might be confined for days together in 
this little cabin, and in this enforced intimacy 
Peggy was sure to discover his secret and his 
adoration. 

The little hovel was filled with the golden light of 


| the blazing fagots, and through the open door 
| Alice could see the feathery crystals falling in a 
| wondrous glittering curtain across the night. The 


stream roared in subdued voice as though oppressed 
by the snows, and the shadow of the fugitive as he 
moved about the fire had a savage, primal signifi- 
cance which awed the girl into silence. 

He was very deft in camp work, and cooked their 
supper for them almost as well as they could have 


done it themselves, but he refused to sit at the table 
| with Peggy. ‘‘I’ll just naturally stick to my slicker, 


| if you don’t mind. 


| with softened glance. 


I’m wet and my hands are too 
grimy to eat with a lady.” 

Alice continued to talk to him, always with an 
undercurrent of meaning which he easily read and 
adroitly answered. This care, this double mean- 


ing, drew them ever closer in spirit, and the girl | 


took an unaccountable pleasure in it. 


After supper he took his seat in the open door- | 


way, and the girl in the bunk looked upon him 
She had no fear of him now; 


| on the contrary, she mentally leaned upon him. 





Without him the night would be a terror, the dawn 
an uncertainty. The brave self-reliance of his 
spirit appeared in stronger light as she considered 
that for weeks he had been camping alone, and 
that but for this accident to her he would be facing 
this rayless wintry night in solitude. 


et 


He began again to question her. ‘I wish you’d 
tell me more about yourself,” he said, his dark 
eyes fixed upon her. ‘‘I can’t understand why any 
girl like you should come up here with a bunch of 
rock-sharps. Are you tied up to the Professor?” 


If Peggy expected her patient to resent this ques- | 


tion she must have been surprised, for Alice merely 


smiled as if at the impertinence of a child. 

Mrs. Adams replied: ‘‘I can tell you that she is— 
and a very fortunate girl her friends think her.” 

He turned to her with unmoved face. “You 
mean he’s got money, I reckon.” 

‘*Money and brains and good looks—and a fine 
position.” 

“‘That’s about the whole works, ain’t it—least- 
wise he will have it all when he gets you. A man 
like that doesn’t deserve what he’s got. He’s a 
chump. Do you suppose I’d go off and leave you 
alone in a hole like this with a smashed leg? I’d 
never bring you into such a country, in the first 
place. And I certainly wouldn’t leave you to study 
a shack of ice on the mountainside.” 

‘*T urged him to go—and, besides, Peggy is mis- 
taken; we’re not engaged.” 

‘But he left you! That’s what sticks in my 
crop. He can’t be just right in his head. If 1 had 
any chance of owning you I’d never let you out of 
my sight. I wouldn’t take a chance. I don’t 
understand these city fellows. Ireckon their blood 
is thinned with ice-water. If I had you I’d be 
scared every minute for fear of losing you. I’d be 
as dangerous to touch as a silver-tip. If I had any 
place to take you I'd steal you right now.” 

This was more than banter. Even Mrs. Adams 
perceived the passion quivering beneath his easy, 
low-toned speech. He was in truth playing with 
the conception of seizing this half-smiling, ha!f 
musing girl whose helpless body was at once a lure 
and an inspiration. It was perfectly evident that 
he was profoundly stirred. 

And so was Alice. ‘What,’ she 
herself, ‘‘ will become of this?” 
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By Alice M. Hotchkiss 
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METHOD of division of the family income 
that is working satisfactorily in one household 

is a plan by which the wife is an equal sharer in 
profits. The theory upon which the plan is based 
is that the wife as housekeeper and homemaker is 
doing as great a work as the husband at the office, 
store, shop or farm. If there are children her 
actual labor may be more; in either case her work is 
as important as his and should be rewarded as well. 
From the husband’s monthly income (to which 
should be added the wife’s if she has one) let all 
household expenses be paid. 
everything had in common—rent, provisions, serv 
ice, church, all expenses of the children, taxes, 
insurance and many other items. ‘Then let the 
remainder be divided equally between the husband 
and wife for their personal expenses and personal 


savings Expenses will include clothes, pleasure 
: diy : 

trips, clubs and matinées, books and music, 

candy, and so on. And, almost as important a 


the equal division, let there be no accounting to 
each other for the money thus spent. Think of 
the blissfulness of being relieved of the necessity, 
real or imagined, of explaining the last new hat 
And there are husbands who would enjoy their 
personal pleasures better if they were not 
times reproached for spending so much money 

This method is an incentive to economy in 
household matters, as such economy will increase 
the wife’s bank account. She will be independent 
—her money being her very own. If she does not 
have so much as under the old régime, then she 
must have had more than her share 

The plan may be modified in many ways. For 
example, a certain sum may be put aside from the 
general purse for an emergency fund, or for the 
children’s education. If this is not done equal 
sharers in savings must be equal contributors when 
an emergency arises. 

If at first thought the scheme seems impracti 
cable it might be given a few months’ trial. The 
family accounts would be businesslike, and there 
would be no more question of expenditures than 
in any well-conducted business house. 


some 
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Hastings Table Co. 
Dept. T, Hastings, Mich. 
Send me your free book of de- 
signs without any obliga- 
tion On my part. 


ree “on request 


Hastings lable ss lydenLock 


Satisfactory for a Life Time 
















Pedestal tables never were a success until the T'yden lock 
was invented six years ago. 

Now there are 75,000 satisfied purchasers of Hastings 
Tables, because the T'yden lock (the only one holding the 
table together by one lock inside the center of the pedestal) 
makes it impossible for the pedestal to spread at the bottom 
or for the center to sag. 


If it’s a Tyden lock it must be satisfactory. We guarantee it. If 
it isn’t a Tyden lock will your dealer guarantee it? Ask him. 


Prevents the Pedestal Spreading 


and table being ruined 


The Tyden lock is the only one that takes all the strain from the 















slides (the table’s vital point) which otherwise warp, allowing the ped- 

estal to spread, ruining the table. 

_ Buy a Hastings Table (the only kind with pedestal halves so fitted 

that the dividing line is almost imperceptible when locked with a 
Tyden patent lock). It will be satisfactory a life time and costs no more 

| than an imitation. 


Sold by furniture merchants or direct from factory where no dealer. 
Book of designs FREE. Send for it today. It shows the latest styles 
in dining tables from $20.00 to $150.00 in all woods and finishes. 


astin ‘Gable hes Wastings, Mich. 
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Do you want to know how your SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING 


can be done without drudgery, and quicker and better than ever before ? 


No Washing No Scouring No Scrubbing 





These will include | 


WE MAKE THE POSITIVE STATEMENT (mark you every word) that 
your house can be thoroughly cleaned from top to bottom, your woodwork 
and every piece of furniture made to shine and glisten like new, with but 
little more trouble than is occasioned on the ordinary ‘‘dusting day.” 


THIS IS THE MISSION OF 


A AAA 


It cleans, cleanses and polishes— instantly removes every bit of grease and dirt 
It takes up every particle of dust, instead of stirring it in the air to settle back on 
everything in the room. Liquid Veneer is not sticky, it leaves no coating whatever 
There is no drying to wait for. Simply moisten a piece of cheese cloth with Liquid 
Veneer and wipe off the surface of your polished floors, interior woodwork, brass 
bedsteads, piano, furniture of every kind and finish. Just apply it on your fancy gold 
chairs, picture frames, bric-A-brac. The result will astonish you. Washing such 
surfaces scratches them, dulls them and in a short while will ruin them. 

Don’t failtotry Liquid Veneer in your SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING. It willsave you 
so much work and it leaves everything so sweet and clean, so bright and shiny. There is 
no old and dingy looking furniture or woodwork in homes where Liquid Veneer is used. 





Large bottle of Liquid Veneer, sufficient to clean the average home, 50c.; 4-ounce 
bottle, 25c. Just try it. Your money will be refunded if you are not entirely pleased. 
At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware, Furniture and Paint stores. Send us your 

dealer's name and receive SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE 


Buffalo Specialty Company, 368 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 





































































































































































To Have the Fashionable ' 
Figure of the Day Wear a 


DeBevoise Brassiere 


In place of acorset cover. It is close 
fitting, skillfully darted and boned 
to support the ion above the cor- 
set. Sonu in the back, holding 
the shoulders in, giving the new 
straight-back line now required. 
The adjustable hook in front 
fastensto the corset clasp and holds 
the Brassiere smooth, giving grace- 

ful lines to the figure. Made 
closely woven light weight batiste, 
trimmedwith finelaces, ribbon and 
embroideries. Dainty enough to 
wear under the sheerest waist. To 
the woman of full figure it is indis- 
ble, to the woman of average 

it is equally desirable. 

$1.00 to $3.00 each. 


The DeBevoise Combination Brassiere 
is the regular DeBevoise Brassiere 


with a full circular French Pantalon 
attached. The most unique combi- 
nation undergarment made. Does 
away with every extra inch of mate- 
rial about the waist and hips. In 
reality four garments in one—Pan- 
talon, Under- Petticoat, Brassiére 
and Corset Cover, therefore most 
economical, 

Made of finest Nainsook, Hand- 
kerchief Linen or Batiste, neatly 
trimmed in a variety of different 
styles. $2.50 to $7.50 each. 

The DeBevoise Brassiére and Com- 
bination Brassiére are beautifully tai- 
lored, made especially for women of 
refinement who desire to be well dress- 
ed and present a smart appearance. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send money order, state size and we 
will send direct. 


Illustrated catalog on request. Dept. D. 


Charles R. DeBevoise Co., 33 Union Square, New York City 
Factory, Newark,N. J. 




























REGISTERED 


VERY woman knows that one of the 
most important factors in the making of 
gowns is the use of good Dress 

Shields; one which affords ample protection 
against perspiration, is odorless, hygienic, 
washable and guaranteed. These are a 
few of the many features that have made the 
OMO justly celebrated. 


Write for our illustrated Booklet, it 
will interest you. Free on request. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department B, Middletown, Conn. 
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interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented 
Combines solid comfort and ease with ** fine 
form"’ and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
Street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness —no draw-strings—no lac ing 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FRE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt’’ — It's FREE to every 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee — Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 




































we claim, we could not guarantee it to out- 
wear the shoe or slipper. 
It’s worth while to look for the little heart 
trade mark on the gore in both sides of 
the shoe. Write to-day for our 

Ruarantee certificate 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


\ Boston, Mass. 

























LADY AGENTS 
Our Swiss Embroidered Shirtwaist Patterns sell at sight. 
Liberal money easily made. MW rtte to-day for particulars 


U. 8. EMBROIDERY MFG. CO., 96 E. Broadway, New York 
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BUSINESS TO MARRY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


mother-instinct feels it no more ‘‘ drudgery” to 
exhaust herself for those given into her keeping. 

One woman whose husband goes home to 
luncheon each noon looks forward eagerly to the 
visit, the little chat together over the tea-urn, the 
news from downtown, and the entrance into the 


| midstteam of his business day. It is a pleasant, 


revivifying hour for him, and brings a bright 
change into her long day. 

Another woman finds it ‘‘a nuisance” to ‘‘set 
luncheon in the middle of the day,” and uses the 
phrase: ‘‘When I get rid of Henry” in speaking 


| of getting the luncheon over with. He is made to 


feel that he adds a burden, tolerated only because 


| it must be. 


Loving Words Greatly Influence Our Lives 


COLD, repressed woman who seldom melted 
into confidences told of the one really glowing 


| touch of her whole starved life. A woman, the 


mother of her school-friend, had clasped her in her 
arms, when she was a little girl, holding her closely, 
and then, with hands touching the little face in 
warm affection, whispered: ‘‘Good-by, darling”; 


| jt was the one warm mother-glow of tenderness 


the starved little life had known, bestowed upon 
her as she was leaving the home of her childhood. 
As a middle-aged woman, her face still flushed 
with unwonted glow when she recalled the clasp 
of the tender fingers and the words of warmth and 
affection. ‘To the end of her days she loved the 
woman with an idolizing devotion. 

Washington Irving tells of his own babyhood’s 


| experience, in being sages ee by his nurse to 


George Washington, for whom his mother had 
named him. Washington laid his hand on the 
boy’s head and gave him his blessing, “which,” 
Irving says, ‘‘I have reason to believe has attended 


| me all through life. I was but five years old, yet 


I can feel that hand now.”’ 

One likes to fecl that one’s tastes are remembered, 
one’s whims gratified, and that one’s likes and dis- 
likes make an impression on the home-mother. 
There are mothers and wives who never know what 
a child or a husband likes, how they like their food, 
their pet hobbies or fancies of any kind. ‘They 
consider it ‘‘drudgery to humor their notions.” 

A certain man had little in his favor with a 
woman to whom he chose to be friendly, excepting 
that he always remembered her expressed prefer- 
ences. After being out to dinner with her once he 
knew just what dishes she preferred, and how she 
wanted her coffee. It was so refreshing to meet 
some one who took this personal, thoughtfui inter- 
est that she overlooked many of his graver faults 
and gave him her loyal friendship. 

One of the strange contradictions of life is that 
children from tender mother-homes often turn out 
a disappointment when they try their own wings 
in the big world, while those from the harsher, un- 
loved environment carve out names of worth and 
honor. Many people assume that the hard home 
makes for better development. I do not think 
such is true. It often happens that in the child of 
tender mothering there are weaknesses, perhaps 
inherited, that remain weaknesses all their lives. 
These same children, harshly reared, would doubt- 
less become criminals. ‘The mother’s tenderness 
has not been able to develop strength, but it has 
kept out positive evil. The harsh methods develop 
harsh and wicked natures. The hardness of the 
world may seem less hard to one reared in a hard 
home, but there is no advantage in this. With 
more mother-natures dominating homes the old 
world would not be so hard a place for those thrust 
upon their own resources. History records as 
many great men who came from tender, loving, 
sympathetic mothers as from harsh ones. 


Women Should Follow Their Natural Bent 
VERY avenue of activity, every vocation, has 
its possibilities in two directions: there may be 
ascent to higher, easier conditions; there may be 
descent to the most primitive, narrow fields. All 
life is a hanging over a pit of some kind. Is it not 
well, then, to choose wisely the pit? Let the woman 
who can find joy in housework and nursery duties 
look to marriage; for, however bright her pros- 
pects, as a wife and mother she is always over the 
pit of possible housework. Chance may drop her 
to washing dishes and darning endless socks. 

Let the woman who loves the atmosphere of the 
commercial world stick to business; should she 
lose her last cent she would not find the most 
menial office work distasteful in itself, and while 
she would drop from her comfortable position she 
would not leave her natural channel. Let the 
woman who loves music strive for concert work 
and grand opera; should worst come to worst, she 
can teach children to play and sing, and even this 
would give her a measure of joy. Let the woman 
who loves study follow scholarly researches. 
Should the drop come there is always teaching or 
tutoring other minds in her own lore. 

Whatever nature has cut a woman out for let 
her follow that line, working always for higher 
paths and greater achievements; then no matter 
how hard the climb it wil! be sweet toiling, and no 
matter how far back she falls she will alight in the 
virgin ground of estates she has espoused. There 
is no real drudgery except doing the thing for 
which nature gave no capacity; there is no real 
“slavery” save in the mind of the woman who has 
got into the wrong channel—who is hanging over 
the wrong pit. 

There is no possible way of acquiring “‘instinct,”’ 
and the person’who lacks it is at sea in all matters 
of tenderness, love andsympathy. It is the rudder 
without which the ship will forever flounder about, 
arriving at no known port. 

The greatest vocation for woman is homehood; 
but she who lacks that brooding, mothering, min- 
istering instinct should turn away from it. The 
tender, lingering, caressing, crooning, mother-bird 


love is absolutely the only one thing with which no | 


home can dispense; and if you cannot give that, 
draw back, and give your life where this type of 
love is not required. 

There is plenty to be done. 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 

Jane Addams, Helen Gould, Frances Willard, 
and numbers of other women whose lives are bright 
torches of beauty in much darkness, have not found 
it necessary to marry in order to live beautifully 
and perfectly. There is a royal place for every 
woman, and if she only holds true to her own self 
and finds it, her life may be a happy and continual 
blessing to all who feel its radiations. 
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Ribbons in 
Matched Sets 


In all the fashionable colorings. 
Of exclusive design. 


Packed in dainty, individual boxes 
and sold only under the name of 


OROTHY) )AINTY 


IBBON OETS 


(Two hair bows, and one sash to a set; 
_ or in sets of six assorted hair bows. ) 

Fashion says this is to be a “ribbon summer,” and that the 
ribbons of different widths on each costume must match. This 
applies not only to children’s frocks, but is the correct 
accessory for all dainty summer costumes. 

Thatis why Dorothy Dainty Ribbon Sets are saving hours 
of shopping time to thousands of women all over the country 
who no longer need to go from store to store in the effort to 
match shades and designs. 

There are hundreds of exquisite Dorothy Dainty patterns to 
choose from, and every one of that pure, ail silk quality that 
is guaranteed by the S & K (Smith & Kaufmann) brand 
stamped on the end of each ribbon. 

Dorothy Dainty Ribbons stand up ‘‘ pertly”’ and remain tied 

because the pure silk with its natural cling keeps the knot 

firm—no slippery, hard glaze to crinkle and crack with wear. 

It is truer economy to buy Dorothy Dainty Ribbon Sets, 
that cost a little more, than cheaper ribbons from which you 
get but half the wear. 


You can see Dorothy Dainty Ribbons at most ribbon 
counters, but if your dealer does not as yet carry them, send us 
his nameand we will mail you the beautiful Dorothy Dainty 


Ribbon Book — FREE 


This book describes and prices the entire line and pictures the 
ribbons almost as realistically as the goods themselves. Also con- 
tains valuable information concerning ribbon weaving and buying, 
making you a wiser ribbon buyer. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN, 567 Broadway, New York 


Look for Dorothy Dainty’s picture on every box and 
Note 


her name stamped as below on the end of each rtbbon 





DOROTHY DAINTY (S4K) QUALITY GUARANTE 
















| SANiTO| | 


HYGIENIC 


YOU can secure absolute and lasting cleanliness of the 
teeth and mouth by using the Sanitol Tooth Preparations. 
YOU can add to the comfort and beauty of the body through 
the services of the elegant Sanitol Toilet Preparations. 





We & ‘Peay 
ily, all good 


Select them today at your druggist’s 








or at any tailet counter 
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Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


t the kettle, except green and purple. Ask your druggist or sent postpaid at 10c per 
oklet — How to 5 orig NR eco. ui fil. 


Do not stain the hands or s 





ye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRU ney, 




















White Frost 


Refrigerators 


Do you want the Neatest, Sweetest, Cleanest, Hand- 


somest Refrigerator made—one that will always re- 
main clean and sweet ? 


Send Postal Card Today for Free Booklet 


and learn all about the WHITE FROST, with its Re- 
volving Shelves and pure Sanitary Construction, Ex- 


clusively Metallic. Finished in spotless White Enamel 


inside and out. No wood in its make up. High Art 


and Low Price. We will sell you one, freight prepaid 


i i i yea b: Bu 
to your station, at trade discount if your dealer doesn’t Dear Bol 
handle them. ” White Frost R 


METAL STAMPING CO., 511 Mechanic Street, Jackson, Mich. 
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| ETHEL BARRYMORE'S | 
IDEAS OF DRESS | 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 13) 


TROUBLE 
LIKE THIS 


















friends, and suitably to one’s necessities. When I 
asked her to have some pictures taken of herself in 


“ 2 ) 5” 1 4 me : + oa Son ~ 
/ a half-dozen new gowns, to illustrate this article, she 












GALS 


Vamen 


Correct Spring Models - 


HE -style-correctness and daintiness 

of Women’s Regal Shoes appeal 
especially to women who are particular 
about their wearing apparel—who know 
that appropriate footwear is an indispens- 
able part of every correct costume. 


L Impossible said she couldn’t supply so many unless she might 
use one or two of her stage gowns. She buys her 
with the clothes with a view to definite needs, and buys no 
more than she must have always to look suitably 
dressed. 


sd She came into her own simple, pretty drawing- 
room the other day at teatime wearing a lovely 
French gown of black with one of the long, 


l S f Pi Spm aren “age. aap skirts pe so — 
D in; the material was either a very heavy, supple 
up ex a ety mn satin or a soft, satin-finished aah. The culations 
| waist (Miss Barrymore never wears a collar, and 
declares it actually makes her eyes ache even to 
look at the incroyable monstrosities in which girls 
are just now choking themselves so hideously) 
had a good deal of handsome, deep-toned, antique- 
looking lace simply used, and a touch or two of 
wonderful embroidery on black in the colors one 
sees in a superb old India shawl. With this Miss 
Barrymore wore a single ornament, a necklace, 
which looked as if it had been conceived to go with 
this gown, although its fitness was a mere matter 
of Miss Barrymore’s selection of it from others that 
would not have fit at all. 

“‘T have lived in this gown,’’ Miss Barrymore 
















because coils of spring are covered 
with a guard. Pin point penetrates 
heaviest fabric easily : 
because of long, finely- 
finished taper, and locks 
from either side auto- 
matically and positively 
because tongue in catch 
prevents point passing Nothing 
through and pricking Can Catch 
fingers or wasting time. Here 
Can’t get unfastened in 





There is a fetching smartness in the ‘‘ Felice’’ 
Oxford, shown here, which is characteristic 














use because made of stiffest wire in any | said, when the gown was appreciatively exclaimed of all the Spring Regals for Women. 
' afety pin—won’t bend and escape from over. ‘‘It is so variously suitable that I find I can oe Gs — 
; ~ in | wear it almost all day. It is what I want for Exquisite modeling and finish com- 
= catch under heavy strains, | luncheon, for any kind of afternoon affair; it bine with highest -orade 
g Seid your dealer’s nameand 4 cents in stamps | serves me admirably if I want to dine out quietly , 8 8! 
: for our card of samples—tiny lace pins to with a friend or two before the theatre, and I can materials to make this— 
sturdy nursery pins—worth twice the money. : wear it to the theatre—to my work. And I have 


Phone and the 104 other Spring 
to dress and undress and redress so many times in she S} 7 


















See the Buy only | my work that I am delighted, you may well believe, styles for women—the 
Tongue oiler wits when I can avoid this in my leisure. I’m even most desirable footwear 
: yp | having my portrait painted in this gown because I btai 
is on card like it, and because it means so much to me to be you can obtain. rs 2 
9 ° . hes 
G bearin | able to go to the studio, from a luncheon, say, and _ 
Y, ume a | sit quietly down just as I am and pose till the light The custom boot s FELICE 
| fades, then, without having to ‘change,’ keep maker’s tape can $4.00 
CONSOLIDATED | another engagement or come home and rest.” guarantee you no “Lae 
SAFETY PIN CO. | ax more accurate fit- eevased. " Droches 
151 Farrand Street N TH 7 street Miss Barrymore wears only the ting than Regal . g a os” of Rus- 
Bloomfield, N. J. severest of tailored suits and the plainest of Ag ; Style 14 SF40 —Same model 
walking- hats; no elbow sleeves, no long gloves, no | quarter-sizes. mS” — except high shoe, blucher style. 
| floating veils, no many-tailed furs, no ‘‘picture a a Made of Russet King Calf. 














hats,” no anything that can be dispensed with and 


THE leave comfort and unobtrusiveness. EO San SPRING AND SUMMER STYLE BOOK — Illustrates the correct 
Of course, if she had to walk or take the cars to a ain, models for both menand women. It’s an acknowledged author- 
all her engagements she would have had that black 3 ity on styles. Handsome cover in colors. Postpaid on request. 
; gown made to clear the ground and have had to 
wear with it a long, plain black coat. If she were If you don’t live near one of the 360 Regal Stores and Agencies order from the Mail Order Department. 


in the ‘‘walking class” (which, by-the-way, she 


If the shoes are not exactly as ordered we will cheerfully exchange or will refund money if desired 
always is in when she can be) she might not have 
¢ . been able to have that wonderful bit of embroidery, A Y 
O nor lace of quite that exquisite deep tone, nor REG L SHOE COMPAN 
‘‘lines”” such as only a consummate artist can give | Mail Order Department: 703 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 
in the cut of a skirt. But she would have had a : ’ 


graceful, plain skirt, with the money saved on trim Mail Order Sub-Stations: Whitman, Mass., Box 992, San Francisco, Cal.,791 Market St.—New Store. 
ming put into ‘‘cut,’”? and the waist would have 
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been a thing of simple becomingness and artistic 

| coloring, achieved somehow. In no case, one rests 

Ne assured, would that gown designed for much 

. wearing have been of a pale color or an easily- 

Ts. mussable material, even though Miss Barrymore | Why these 

igh need — take her goer _ —_ cars and Wea WELe U S 9 
may have as Many and send them as olten to the ‘ 2 t 

ns. cleaner’s as she wishes. How many girls, buying | ro nnecessary eps: 
their one new gown for this spring, will be as wise | Get 


and pass by the pearl grays and leaf greens and 


BNGaDAA pana 
I a aa 
bluet blues that look so pretty in the shops and so iB 


q (a= Ses p a 
KO ZLLSH eo 
J bedrabbled after half a dozen wearings ? 0 Et) FS. 
; Miss Barrymore says she never wears fancy Ea Dent 
It’s true that “children’s feet are at the bottom of With | att ail ai “ingen Pies: PAPAS AAS 
half their troubles.” The Coward Good Sense Shoe blouses. ith her tailored suits she wears severely- ” Spy th 


protects the shape and health of children’s feet tailored waists, but otherwise she wears only ( dl ) 2} KITCHEN CABINET 
5 
— 














strengthens the ankles, prevents flat-foot, and complete costumes. Of course, there can be no 
























































particularly supports the arch. twe inds al >» greater se , . L | : | 
» minds about the greater beauty of the com- "@e'?, «@ 
For Men, Women and Children ylete costume, and many women are cleverly con ewe, ‘| .2 2 «BH « BB FP ce o* 2@ | 
dele : i ° ee ‘ee oo '@‘e@ "@ ‘®@ «Fe € « 
JAMES S. COWARD, triving, somehow, to achieve that greater beauty é ee * & 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., N. Y. City within the limits of their small dress allowances. *” Xe 
ee he ; 
But unless a woman is clever, not only about plan Be 3 we 
Sold nowhere else no he lothes. bu Iso about ref hishing the = DEAR MR. HUSBAND: _ as 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled ning her clothes, but aiso about ! irbishing them, e: 
she is almost obliged to avail her elf of the odd P 4 Some day when your wife 1S my | 
blouse. The economic difficulty with the costume 


getting a meal and clearing up "% 
afterwards, count the steps she @- 


takes. a 


You can save her these thou- 0 


is that a skirt usually outwears several waists, and é 

CLOTH FROM that the dainty lace collar, yoke and cuffs of a gown é 
worn every day soon become soiled and make the | @& 

gown look shabby. But this can be obviated, Miss 4 
Barrymore thinks, by choosing a color and weave ¢ 
i 
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of material easily matchable when a new waist is 

























































































required, or by buying enough material for a sands or more unnecessar 
BY BUYING second waist when the gown is purchased + : yY, @ 
our fine mill ends | si extra steps by getting her a ® 
direct from the mill. 23) © H : Kj b C b; é 
i - se 
Spring Worsteds, Wool- YOUNG girl who dressed as Ethel Barrymore A oosier itchen Cabinet. 4 
ens, Panamas, Broad- A hinks a ve g girl should dre would spend 6 : * 
cloths and Cloakings. @ tOIRES @ YOURS Bitsy SOUS 3S WOU pene : It costs but little, saves steps, ? 
Prices from 65c. up. Every little or no money on silly fripperies bought because : A 
; piece a splendid bargain Send they were piled on the bargain counter and because Y labor, giveshermore pleasure, keeps A 
i at once for a large assortment o some other girls were wearing things like them. ; = A 
FREE SAMPLES She would always think of her appearance as a A oapenses down you wouldn't 6. 
it you are not satisfied with your purchase, we will whole, and would have at least one outfit that all hesitate a minute to put this small & 
return your money. High quality at lowest prices bd peeane Bi: nie Cahir ab ye A 
went together,” if she had nothing else besides. t f t ai b . be 
_ RIDGEWOOD MILLS She would take careful stock of any left-overs that bd amounto! money into a laDor-saving : 
640 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. must do duty for a sec ond season and 9 ape buy | “9 device at your ofhice, shop or fac. yh 
her new things to go with the old. If the coat of | . : a 
her navy-blue suit were still good and must be worn | tory. Why not help her? She 1s 6. 
' : i while the clk avi . | P ‘ a 
ee ee oe ee done duty fast | the one that needs it most. Send for our catalogue. Read it over. See if it a 
Summer with na y rtwalsts, 1S SNe VY < ; P i A 
only for hard wear, she wouldn’t buy a tan voile « sounds reasonable and businesslike. Let her read it too. e 
with which she'd have to wear that blue coat, and $ See a Hoosier Cabinet at the furniture store in your town—see the flour % 
a hat with pink roses on it, because she ‘‘alway % “4 - oe : . , ° . 
\ 1 agile" sd . ° . 1 
thought pink so prett) Perhap heap would feel % bin that sifts the flour and prevents it from becoming mouidy. See the dust- ¢ 
a bit tired of blue, and wish she might change off ; p ; : A 
“hes ged ldn’t change! She would get herself a e” proof sugar bin, the metal cake and bread boxes, spice cabinet, extension 2 
: srg iheeeaerin Sra 7 DE RS : . : : : A 
pretty blue dress of the right ee a % aluminum work table top— all Hoosier special features, not in other makes. e 
jacket with, and a blue hat—and be well dressse¢ 
: Bye ; é 
For she would realize that while the tan and pink % 
° - . . . 2 
. might saisty her longing for new colors, their com~ |My Do Not Be Afraid of the Price é 
IT IS invisible under the sheerest material ; bination with the blue coat, every time she went on é , : ; . y- 
= and flexible, but keeps its yee adds the = hate yn _ — co he — Y The Hoosier 1s sold lower than others of similar capacity and has more & 
ung to the warmth of the collar, but eye. ?eople would Know she wanted to 100K *) 6 ° . : a ’ 
everything to the appearance of the wearef witness the bravery of the nodding ge a but e things in it she wants. Made of solid oak (won't warp). Buy her one. a, 
1€ ‘ould wonder | she could have been sc 4 ° ‘ - 
Send 25 cents and receive two ae Bice mag recap hace ope ipernten  ae tg . Get the catalogue first. It is a fair, businesslike thing to do. oY 
‘oundation Collars by mail. SB as ws ’ : gee A 
a. . A young girl who dressed as Ethel Barrymore e = i ai @*g 
Priscilla Undermuslin Company thinks a young girl should dress would never have $ e Hoosier Mf Co eo: - = ° eo 
a. 6th Street, Springfield, Mass. a a gown too costly—nor evidently costly for her V « ” e ( 
known station, nor too elaborate for her years, nor —— . | 
; ; = actory and : stle, Ind. | w 
Agents wees ai) wanted. STEPHENSON’S too dressy for the occasion. She would shrink e Nt} a General Offices, New Ca Pa) Ay e want 
a a Skirt Supporter from the bad taste of any of these excesses as she & i om | BRANCHES a aa HOOSIER 
2. ; a : THE BEST MADE would shrink from the bad taste of colors hideously e* w New York San Francisco, Station G x) Ke 3 kitches - 
THE ALL-WaYS READY Holds skirt up and waist ¢gmbined. _ —— : , é Canadian Agent ¢. $f without any ob 
eT sr gel ee The specific application of Miss Barrymore’s v The Adams Furniture Co., Toronto, Ont. @ ) > Mention o 
; es ‘Absolutely practical. 10th dress principles to each girl must be made by the ee @ ‘Ss Bn ogg 
without esse emand. Que name on the genuine. With oF gir} Me if. but the keynote of them is simplicity *® a2? = =. 3. 2, «@ as ae ©, your comiege 
L Out long whit 3 TRE tS 7. e oj ee ae e. ith o gir erse , of ce P s $s .- = a DS, ® Bs . » > a4, 7 Name ‘ 
2 PHENSON & CO 1974 BROADWAY NEW YORK, Dept and fitness i =?’ . 2’ 2 oa @ @& @ 2: Zr Address 
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“Wooltex Boulevard” Skirts 


The models at the left and in the center show “the style innovation” of the season— 
““Wooltex Boulevard’ Skiris—entirely new and marking a distinct epoch in Skirt Styles. 
Exclusiveness of style is assured in these “* Wooltex Boulevard” Skirts, because they can- 
not be reproduced in cheap imitation without spoiling the grace and beauty of the model. 
* Wooltex Boulevard” Skirts give you several very distinct advantages. 
In the first place—they are an advanced conception of what is to be worn in London, 
Paris and other European Capitals. 
The graceful “ripple” effect is the result of skilfully placed gores, cut so as to take ad- 
vantage of the length and strength of the fabric. Sagging is made impossible. 
‘Wooltex Boulevard” Skirts have a graceful fullness and do not require constant pressing. 
“Wooltex Boulevard” Skirts are shown in numerous beautifully stylish designs developed 
in all the latest fabrics and colorings and with unique trimming effects. Prices, $10 to $15. 
Pleated skirts, shown in the model at the right of the cut, are still popular. 
“ Wooltex” fabrics are pure wool (or pure silk), “steam shrunk” and ‘roll 
ressed” before cutting so they cannot shrink nor draw out of shape after 
8 made up. This insures permanently graceful lines. 


THE H. BLACK COMPANY 








oolte 


“Wooltex” linings, furnishings and trimmings are of quality in keeping with outer fabrics. 
Cutting and fitting are the work of master craftsmen, and correct original shape is made sure 
by most careful hand tailoring. Then— before final pressing, each “* Wooltex” Skirt receives 
the finishing touches which perfect every detail. Thus, not only materials and workmanship 
but the shape permanence which preserves continuously stylish appearance are guaranteed. 

Only in ‘ Wooltex” Skirts are style, shape permanence, materials and workmanship 

** Wooltex Boulevard” Skirts are shown in leading Dry Goods stores 
and by Women’s Outfitters who make a specialty of exclusive styles. 

If you prefer, write direct to us for the book. Send no stamps. 
ask — in a letter, or on a post card. Address — 


guaranteed for two full seasons’ satisfactory wear. 
Qolts 
See ‘‘ Wooltex Boulevard” Skirts before buying. 
oF 24 = EN Bor oF 





This label sewn inside the skirt band is your guarantee that 
the garment is a genuine “ Wooltex”’ Style, 

Ask for the ‘‘ Wooltex"” Spring Style Book showing latest fashionable creations in Coats, 
Suits and Skirts. 
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HIRTWAISTS and_ shirtwaist 
suits are the backbone of the 
practical, economical girl’s sum- 

mer wardrobe. As shirtwaists are 
worn now they are in three distinct 
classes, according to the material used 
for them and the purposes for which 
they are intended. They cannot, how- 
ever, be dressy, nor replace the after- 
noon gown—a shirtwaist must keep its 
individuality to be really smart-looking 
and to fill its place among clothes. 

The tailored shirtwaists and suits 
are made of linens, ducks and other 
fabrics of about the same weight, and 
are better looking of a material in a 
simple design, a solid color or a hair-line stripe. The changes in 
fashion from one year to the next are not striking in such staple 
clothes, and a well-made shirtwaist should keep its style until it 
wears out--but please note the word “well-made.” These plain shirt 
known as three piece waists—that is, front, back and 
The fronts are, as a rule, plain, or for people who need it a 
plait is laid in at the outer edge of each shoulder, and may be stitched 
as far as the waist-line or to yoke depth. The edge of the plait should 
barely cover the seam of the armhole. The back is made either with 
plaits to correspond to the front, or with a small yoke with a point in 
the centre. Use lapped seams, or for material that is not too heavy 
the French seam should be used. The sleeves are full-length, plain, 
and should be put into the armhole with little fullness, and, moreover, 
the inside of the sleeve should hang quite straight when the arm falls 
by the side. The slight fullness at the bottom of the sleeve should be 
gathered —toward the outside of the arm—into a wristband from two 
inches to three and a half wide. This may be finished with a soft 
rolling cuff with which link buttons are worn; or the regulation stiff 
cuffs like a man’s may be used, though the softer ones are prettier and 
far more comfortable, especially for warm weather, as they may be 
rolled up for work or play. 
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Walsts arte 
sleeves. 


N A TAILOR-MADE shirtwaist the style depends upon the cutting 
andmaking. There are certain structural parts which must balance 
well, or the waist will be a very poor-looking thing. ‘The shoulder 
scam must not be overlong nor slant much toward the back; the 
under-arm scam must be kept in a straight line more toward the back 
of the armhole than the front. The neck must be finished with a small, 
well-fitted collarband, the lower edge of which really sets around your 
neck-line and has no tendency to pull down in front nor ride up in back. 
This can be done only by keeping the neck of the waist small, and by 
smipping —not cutting—with great care in fitting. The fronts of the 
shirtwaist should hang straight in the first fitting, and the fullness 
be arranged at the side fronts to give the flat look in the front which is 
sO generally becoming. Arrange the fullness in the back in the sam« 
Way, keeping it quite flat in the centre. Open the side seams below 
the waist-line to give more spring below the curve of the belt and make 
the Waist fit more evenly. With these waists are worn white collars of 
linen or even a sheerer material over a double-ply band of muslin, or 
the colored striped percale and linen collars with buttonholed edges to 
mate h the stripe, finished with a soft cravat of silk or a lingerie bow 
or tie. A smart tailored waist, with the large armhole, which is per- 


of the page on the right, patterns 
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HE semi-tailored shirtwaists are 

made of percale, madras, gingham, 
and materials with a softer finish than 
the tailored shirtwaists. They fasten 
in either the centre front or the centre 
back, and may have three-quarter or 
full-length sleeves with soft-finished 
cuffs. The fronts are laid in small tucks 
as are the backs, or in groups of tucks, 
as shown in the waist at the top of the 
page on the left. This is trimmed with 
a narrow beading placed just inside 
the stitching of the wider tucks, giving 
a hemstitched effect. A separate shoul- 
der piece on the kimono order is placed 
under this tuck, which may be omitted 
Patterns (No. 3730) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
Size 36 requires three yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
You will find that a modified kimono sleeve is both pretty 
and practical in semi-tailored waists and gives a touch of trimming 
In many cases these oversleeves—for such they are—are placed around 
the armhole, so small undersleeves are required. Use attached collars 
of the same material as the waist, or the separate ones of nainsook or 
lawn finished with a band or binding of color to match any color in the 
shirtwaist; the cuffsshould match the collar. The frill down the front is 
always attractive, and especially so when made of white material edged 
with a band of the color to match the stripe in the goods of the waist 
itself —stripes and checks being much worn. In such an instance the 
collar and cuffs should match the frill. Small shoulder-yokes are good- 
looking in these waists—they keep the material flat around the arm- 
hole and shoulder seams. Make them on the straight of the material 
and rather shallow, and if very light-weight a double ply will be found 
serviceable. The sleeves are put into the armholes with a cord which 
holds them firmly in place. The unlined waists which must often go to 
the tub should be made with great care, and finished with extreme 
neatness, and such niceties as the use of cords, bindings, etc. 
ing them from stretching out of place. 

The waist in the centre of the page is in a semi-tailored style, with 
the frill edged with a color. The collar and small tie are of silk of 
the same color, worn with a white linen turnover, while the belt 
matches the waist and skirt. 


if not desired. 
bust measure 
material. 


, prevent- 


Patterns (No. 3833) come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch batiste. With it is worn a six-gored skirt with a seam on the 
direct hip, for which patterns (No. 3886) come in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material without nap. Other skirts are simple plaited 
models with clusters of horizontal tucks above the hem. The belts 
match the color of the dress, and are made of ribbon or of the material 
itself, stitched and fastened at the side back with buttons or flat loops. 


IeRY sheer, soft materials, such as mull, linen-lawn, batiste and soft- 

finished Swiss, are used for the lingerie shirtwaists. To be pretty 
they should be dainty and not overtrimmed; the beauty lies entirely in 
the material and making; trimming and accessories sometimes add to 
the beauty, but more often detract from it. Remember that if you use 
fine material the trimmings must be as fine, and unless you can afford 
really good lace, give it up and use fine tucking instead. These shirt- 
waists generally fasten in the centre back and have the shorter sleeves 


to turn the elbow; the very 








for which (No. 3826) come in six 
$1Z€s: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure, Size 20 requires two yards 
and an eighth of 36-in« hmatecrial. 

The skirt tor these shirtwaists 
are gored fi 
Made witl 
match tho 
should be 


lectly plain, is shown at thc top 


ve or seven—and 
stitched to the 
n the waist. They 
instep or ankle 
length, as ar thing shorter is not 
In Bood taste for grown up girls. 
Finish the bottom with a facing 
of muslin narrow band put 
on the ext: edge. For skirts 
Which are to be laundered fasten 
the placket with small buttons 
= buttor oles, at the side 
ee rathe: than at the centre 
you will find the skirt 
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100 Fashion Pictures Next Month 


Mr. RALSTON has gone to Paris to get into touch 
with the latest things in women’s clothes. 

1ext few months she will do all of her writing and 
designing inthat great centre of fashion. 

In June, when women ; 
their summer clothes, the Fashion 
Department of THE JOURNAL will be devoted especially 
There will be 100 pictures of the latest 
things in clothes, underwear, hats, and the little acces- 
sories that are so important in 
This number will be one of the best ever issued, and a 
great help to all— particularly in the suggestions it will 
offer for the finishing touches of summer clothes. 


short, above-the-elbow sleeves 
are quite out of date. When 
these shirtwaists are trimmed 
everal kinds of lace combined 
with embroidery often give the 
effect of implicity. 

For skirts to match these 
waists use the same material 
finely tucked at the top, and, if 
you like, add clusters of tucks at 
intervals around the skirt from 
the hem tothe knees. The 
majority of the new models show 
the long lines of the one-piece 
Princesse, although they are 
really made in two pieces, and 
the waist and skirt joined by a 
cleverly-made soft girdle of the 
same material, either plain or 


always of a sufficient length 


During 


soy 
oirt 
girls 


re looking for new 


a woman’s wardrobe, 











looking : 
ooking bettcr in the long run. 





laid in tucks. 





Pattern 
required 


jor the various sizes 
Measure ; 


is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


cluding Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post free. The amount oj material 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
waists, and waist and hip measures jor the skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, Tne Luaies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 









Any Woman Can Have 
yA New Spring Suit 














THIS T AG goes on every Garment 

we make. It will go on 
YOUR suit as our absolute guarantee 
of fit, style, material and workmanship. 

This Tag means that we will make 
YOUR Spring Suit to order at OUR 
RISK. And if you don’t like the 
finished suit, just send it back and we 
will retund your money. 

You can choose your suit from 63 new 
designs and it will be made to order 
from your choice of over 400 materials. 

Wouldn’t you like to select YOUR 
Spring Suit from this assortment? 
Don’t you want to see samples of the 
materials? Don’t you want our Free 


Style Book showing Fashion Plates of 
the suits? 


reg oy Book 
and the 
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Study the New Styles — 
Learn What New York is Wearing 


You will be pleased with this Style 
Book. You will be delighted with its 96 
pages of New York Fashions for Spring. 
We want you to see this book. We are 
proud of it. In every way it is a worthy 
representative of the NATIONAL CLOAK 
AND SUIT CO., ‘The Largest Ladies’ Outfit- 
ting Establishment in the World.”’ 

Your copy of this complete Style 
Book and samples of the new ma- 
terials will be sent you FREE— 
but write for it to-day — NOW. 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Order $ $ 
New York Styles J t° 33 


In addition to fashion plates of all the 


Tailored Suits, this Free Style Book 
shows a complete line of the following 


ready-made garments. 


Lingerie Dresses 

Silk Coats 

Silk Suits 

Skirts 

Rain Coats 

Jackets 

Waists 

Underwear 

Petticoats 

Hosiery 

Corsets 

Misses’ Dresses 

Children’s 
Dresses 

Infants’ Dresses 
























We pay the ex- 
press charges on 
anything you buy 
from us, no mat- 
ter in what part 
of the United 
States you live. 

Write to-day for 
our Beautiful Style 


Book, showir g 9? 
of New York 
" W ‘ t 
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Write now for Style Book and Samples — FREE. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World, 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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A Bit of Ribbon Caught Through 
the Waves of the Hair 


ERE is a page full of sugges- 
tions: full of ideas for “ fixing 
over” last summer’s clothes, as 

well as for making new ones. The two 
small heads at the top of the page will 
give girls pretty ideas for wearing and 
“trimming” their hair for the evening, for summer garden 


14034—Simple Design Which May be Used 
for Embroidery or Braiding 





the one directly be 
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Parted Hair with a Knot at the 
Back is Now Worn 


trimmings for summer gowns, blouses 
and children’s clothes in the clever 
way suggested here : you can easily see 
how it isdone. The upper illustration 
shows a scrap of embroidery just as 
it was cut from the old dress, while 
low it shows how it is applied to a linen band. 


parties, and for times at this season of the year when a hat is not Cut the insertion design out in the form of medallions and 


required. You will notice that the pompadour now 

has a more irregular line; the height is not at the 
f) centre but toward the sides, thus giving width to the 
entire arrangement. 
ribbon can easily be found among your 
scraps, I am sure, and they may match 
your clothes or be in any becom- 
ing shade you wish; twist them 
through the hair and fasten them 
with hairpins where necessary, 
the object being to give 
the broken line to 
the pompadour. 


them to trim the 
or cloth gowns or 



















The two embroid- 
ery designs—one at 
the top of the page, 
the other at the bot- 
tom—will be easy for 
even the unskilled 
needlewoman to work. 
They are intended not 
only for the lingerie blouses 
but are equally pretty for 
silks, chiffons and the light- 
weight materials. Worked with 
narrow braid they also would be 
extremely good-looking; for instance, 
the bowknot or loop design in narrow soutache 
braid would be lovely on a chiffon blouse; or to work 
it with heavy floss in outline stitch on a wash-linen A Garland of Flowers for 
waist would be charming and could be much more 
quickly done than over and over embroidery. Though 
the designs shown here are embroidered I offer this suggestion 
for braiding for the woman who cannot embroider or who has 
not the time for it. If you use braids it would be pretty to have 
two colors—blue and white, for instance—to show the effect- 
iveness of the design. Soutache braid will be popular this year 
for trimming yokes, collars, cuffs, etc., not only 
on heavier materials such as linen, percale 
and gingham, but also on the soft-finished 
goods like lawn, batiste or even organdy. 
Then, too, the very daintiest yokes may be 
made of blond washable net trimmed with 
row after row of narrow braid evenly spaced. 
As a means for replacing or retrimming a 
yoke which has been washed I know of 
nothing so serviceable and inexpensive. 


Summer Parties 


to work with. 
the page 








A parasol with a very delightful 
suggestion in the border is shown 
above. If you have one from 
last year which needs refurbishing 
make a set-on border of cretonne 
or flowered organdy. A border of 
silk would be lovely, but quite 
expensive, unless you have an old 
silk wrap from which you could 
cut out the good parts for this 
purpose. Cretonne or muslin, 
however, is inexpensive and prac- 
tical, and can be cleaned at home. 

















Full of Suggestions for Remodeling 
an Old Coat 





In the middle of the page we have a beautiful 
suggestion for dressing the hair for summer parties 
for which you can utilize flowers which are still good 
from a hat of a past season, or possibly you can 
make a wreath from the odds and ends in your 
millinery boxes. Be careful to blend the colors 
nicely, also the size of the 
flowers, keeping them all 
rather small. Do not 
allow the wreath to be 
heavy-looking but keep it 
dainty and light. It should 
be mounted on a small 


it may be worn wi 


























wire which fits the curve 

of the head, covered with 
tulle or ribbon, or silk-covered colored 
wire. These shaped garlands of flow- 
ers are quite new and will be much 
worn for the eveni ith simple 
white organdy, muslin and lawn dresses 


during the summer 


The two illustrations just above show 
a good wa) use bits of insertions 
and embroi You know how often 
some parts of embroidery on a waist will 
be in perfectly good condition and quite 
worth using again although the garment 
is completely worn out. Even if there is 
not a great quanti!» of the insertion 


you can utilize the ... bits to form. 





The little pieces of or the thread, should harmonize or match 
the shade of the gown or blouse. 


In the illustrations on the right 


for children’s clothes. 


I know vou have a coat, bolero or silk 
suit which needs fixing over. 
that the sleeves are hopelessly out of 

fashion and yet you have not one scrap of material 
Now here is a photograph —below in the centre of 
which is full of suggestions: the undersleeves made of 
all-over embroidery would be perfectly charming in any summer 
silk or linen suit, and I am sure you can readily find the em broid- 
ery carciully tucked away in the corner of one of your bureau 


Another nice thing about a coat of this kind is that 
a cloth skirt, a silk gown or a summer dress. 


The photograph on the right shows the old- 
fashioned buttonholes once again. 





1402 7—Worked with Outline Stitch or Braid on 
Chiffon This Would be Charming 


embroider them with simple stitches on to the band and use 


collars, cuffs, etc., on linen, silk 
blouses. The embroidery silk, 





parts of the design have been 
quite cut out of the insertion 
and a small medallion made 
from each of them and then 
applied to a band of linen 
or you can appliqué them 
directly to the waistcoat or 
whatever you wish to trim, 
and form all kinds of 
pretty decorations in this 








simple and economical 
manner. For your linen 
shirtwaist suits orcoat and 
skirt suits this will be just 
the thing for the revers, 
small band-waistcoats and 
the collars and cuffs, using 
colored floss in Persian shades. 
As either medallions or bands 
they also make pretty trimming 














You feel 


drawers or still on some old blouse or skirt 
which you discarded several years ago. It 
will not take much embroidery, for the sleeves 
may be even tighter fitting than shown here 
—in fact they may be quite tight if you like 
them so and find that style becoming. Your 
old sleeves are probably the full-balloon 
shaped ones, so you will have to recut them 
into a bell-shape and sew them into the arm- 
holes—which will give you nearly this effect. 
The shoulder seam may be split and a section 
inserted, or a piece may be set on from the 
neck to the lower edge of the sleeve to give 
the long-shouldered look, outlined with small 
covered buttons matching the material in the 
coat. The whole idea of this little jacket 
seems to me very good for “make-overs.’’ 
If you have an old three-quarter-length taffeta 
coat you can readily change it 
into a dressy jacket of this kind 
with a full back and under- 
sleeves of embroidery; the front 
is finished with covered buttons 
and a waistcoat made of bands 
to match the undersleeves. 


th different skirts and dresses— 


“Old: 
fashioned buttonholes” 
means trimmed _ button- 
holes; they are not neces- 
sarily larger than the 
ordinary ones but are 
edged with some kind of a finish. 


Many 
of the plainer suits have buttonholes 


trimmed with cording—this is an excel- 
lent way for repairing a_half-worn 
tailored coat which has the edges, collar 
and cuffs bound with braid, as you can 
trim the buttonholes to match. The 
buttonholes shown in this photograph 
are trimmed with small corded bands of 
silk not more than half aninch in width, 
corded on each side and then placed on 
the coat to encircle the buttonholes. 
fe NSFER PATTERNS for the two 
embroidery or bratding designs (Nos. 
14027 and 14034) shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents for each, post- 
free. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns, or by mail, giving the number and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 
NEW YORK 


The total value of the merchandize in th: 
Wanamaker Stores, Philadelphia & New 






York often exceeds twelve million dollars. It i 
such exceptional buying & selling that mak« 
possible, without sacrifice of quality or worth 
offerings like these. There is no risk in ordering, 
as goods not satisfac tory may be returned fo: 
refund of money. 





No. 15. Exceptional value in stylish All Linen Dress, 
tan, blue or white. Yoke & cuffs of lace, with panel effect in 
front, & outlined with piping. Front of waist laid in deep 
pleats. Girdle with piping on edge. SKIRT, pleated moe! 
& correct walking length. Two — folds edged with pipi: 
at bottom, Plenty of service & Style Sizes 32 to 44 in. t 
Price $7.50. By registered mail 35c extra. 





Lo 


No. 16. Attractive Dress of lustrous taffeta silk, narr 
Stripes of blue & white, black & white, golden bri 
white.—Also comes in plain navy blue taffeta. Yoke of 
with appliqued stitcht bands & outlined with plain taff 
upon which are hand-made French knots. Full blouse waist, 
fitted into girdle, & trimmed with tiny pleats, buttons & k 
ornaments. Stylish Skirt, pleated all around & trim: 
with band of plain taffeta. Stylish & desirable in every » 
Sizes 32 to 44 in. bust; skirt lengths in front 38 to 43 in. Pr 
$12.75. By registered mail 30c extra. 


Send for Spring Catalog No. 64 


This book of fashions tells about the new Dress Goods, S ‘ 
Suits, Wearing Apparel, Household Supplies, etc. Free: 


any address. 
Address all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Crapo Italian Towels, | 
Linens and Embroideries 


Towels — toweling, economical, durable, exclusive and 
thoroughly satisfactory. Their merits are best den 1 
by actual use. 


9 Turkish Linen Bath Towels we also carry, $1.50 ea 








Dress Linens— Our hand | 
woven, grass bleached = 
linens, plain and colored, are |} 
unsurpassed. Itisimy ible 
for materials to give yreater 


| 
satisfaction than do these | 
Before purchasing else i A 
favor us by sending f | 
ples and illustrated ) t | 
which tells all about t 
Laces for trimmir 

inall respects, arethoroughly | 
in keeping with our ot 
portations, 


Habutai Silk, han 


in black and white. 
Embroideries an | 
ties in linens —a line | 


prising out - of - the 
but se evickatle and ¢ 


articles. It is one f the J 

most exclusive shown in this | 

country. 

Imported Embrvidery | 

No. 24831 hread. Our prices: are ays | 


P the same and it is n 

Price $110.00 each waist. oo sor us to guarant 
products since our customers do that for us. I 
booklet free upon request,— samples on receipt of 
Irresponsible for goods damaged through shipment. I 
charges not prepaid. 


THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
Summer Store, Bar Harbor, Me. 55 Maiden Lane, Albany, \. Y. 














Leona Undergarment 


Illustration shows our three- piece 
garment—a combination of corset " 
cover, skirt and drawers in one. 
The three, made into one dainty 
garment, is most comfortable 
and desirable—avoids clum- 
siness and fullness about 
waist or hips—no tapes to 
tie — no bands to loose — no 
rows of buttons to annoy. 
Saves laundry bills. 
A Trial Will Convince Every 
Woman of its Desirability 
Made of French or English Nain- 
soo e trimmed ies imported laces 
1 embroidered ifferent grades 
$3. 50, $5, T- 50, $7. 50, $10, $13. 50 
oad mpd If your dealer does not 


. he L. EONA order from us, | ‘ 
g waist, bust and hip measure. “gf * i 
n any unsatisfactory garment. v 

Descriptive Brochure Free ‘ es 


LEONA GARMENT CO., La Crosse, Wis. 



























Health, Comfort and Econo my 


aetieati n FayStockings. Because theysav¢ a ning. 

Save cost of supporters. Wear longer i at 
: able 

waist. Never come down or sag 

summer or winter. Once tried alway 





FOR MEN, WOMEN, ag and RLS 


‘6 ¥ Stock- 
Fa Ideal “a gs 


andHAI_F HOSE ior men. Best dyes — best *: savck 
ance. Least mending. Every pair guaranteed. M is of 


32 ner satisfied. BUY of your dealer, or sent on 
ce. Agents wanted wherenodealers. Wri te for 


THE FAY STOCKING CO.,41 E Street, Elyri«, Obio 
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Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 
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| HREE things to remem- 
¥ ber in buying silk gloves: 











1. Pure silk wears best as 
well as looks best. 
, 2. Cheap dye injures the 
fabric, lessens the wear. 
| || 3. Get as good a fit in silk as 
you do in glacé or suede, it 
i is just as important. 
BUT if you are careful to get 
|» 
| WNE 


D 


GLOVES 


you can forget all these things, 
because “If it’s a Fownes 









pe, o| 
Someone 


3105 3520 
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‘ 
if , 
, | AY and trim is this plain shirtwaist which may be made ’ that’s all you need to know 
of madras or gingham with the collar, cuffs and pocket i i 2 about a glove e 
: { finished with a buttonholed edge. The separate coat shown ' & . . 
t, on the right will prove useful throughout the summer, made | ¢ For onehundred and thirty-one 
of white serge or flannel with a fine blac k Stripe, Patterns B years one ambition,one accom- 
(No. 3105) for the waist come in eight sizes: 30 to 44 inches A li } k h b 
+ . > . 7 : 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and three- +i p 1S iment: to make the est 
eighths of 27-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. gloves in the world for Men, 
3520) for the coat come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust W . 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters 3721-3722 Cores and Children. 
of 44-inch material without nap. The backs of this waist 
, ; : : , and coat are illustrated just below EV - 
S' MI-TAILORED shirtwaist suit which may eee ee Sen eee cy EITHER natural-colored pongee or lavender Sold by good stores every 
be made of white or light-colored linen or linen with trimmings of white linen, this suit | where never under any 
! th the collar and cuffs relieved by would ke charming. Though for nice wear a long = 
; ; , ae } be t ; gs ele ai Sa other name than Fownes. 
some simple hand-embroidery between the kirt is appropriate, one that clears the ground will } 
t ections. Patterns (No. 3489) for the *) be more serviceable. Patterns (No. 3721) for the 
‘ puffed sleeves and kimono ove kimono-bolero come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches . a eetcaeees aaa 2 enmer 
—— sl ‘ s zes 0 to 4 ‘ bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards anda | 50 
‘ Size 36 require ‘ s quarter of 27-inch material without nap. Pattern: | Si Ik P tti t $ 0] 
Z arter of 36-inch materi: vithout nap. (No, 3722) for the three-piece skirt, in short sweep, 1 e 1coa S 
} Patter No. 3756) for the ten-gored skirt floor or walking length, come in five sizes: 22 to 30 WEAR GUARANTEED 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist meas inches wais sasure. Size 24requires seven yards | 
S | ure. Size 24 requires five yards of 36-inch and three-eighths of 27-inch material without nap. Black 
mater vithout nap. | 
- $550 Made to 


Your 
Measure 


All 


Colors 





er | | 
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| t | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| How would vow like this fashion: ei silk 
petticoat in black or colors made to yout 
measure by expert cutters and costing only 
| the wholesale price of the Silk? 
} Made with Silk Under Ruffle fromourbe st quality 
ic of Guaranteed T affeta Silk, in our own workrooms. 


You save the Retailer’s profit by purchasing di- 
rect from the Manufacturers. Send waist measure 
and length. We guarantee a perfect fit and entire 
satisfaction, or money refunded. 

Sent post-paid to any address in the U.S 


Send to-day for our free booklet and quality 
sample oft affeta silk ised, stating color desired. All kinds 


of costume 1ing and spool silk at wholesale prices in any 
quantity Sampl es free 
We are the largest Specialty Silk Merchants in the U. S. 


THRESHER BROS. SILK STORE 
Dept. B 46 Temple Place, Boston 
BRANCH STORE: 

De Long Bldg., Cor. Chestnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


Rich, Lustrous Silk 


Free Samples Mailed Upon Request 

Most Effective Dress Fabric and Correct Mate- 
rial for Street or Llouse Wear. 

Georgia raised silk in every desirable shade and 
color; as beautiful as the marvelous hand loom 
silks of the far East. 

The Magid Silks are made in every conceivable 
weave — strongly woven and gt ranteed to out- 
wei other silks that command nearly twice the 
price. In buying these silks you actually save fro 


How to Order These Patterns 


YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the 
designs shown on this page can be supplied at 
fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount 
oj material required for the different sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest 
dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj 
pattern, bust measure jor waists and coats, and waist 
and hip measures jor kirts, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 


















































































2QH% to 50%. Magid raises the silk, manufactures 
the cloth, and sells direct to the consumer. 
3 Don't be) Pla 
Os Tall r an asso f 
Sal oklet T} k 
le Ever pr 
i e fin s 
be . gent 
= 
ee - MAGID SILK PL ANTAT IONS 
E Box 25 Tallulah Lodge, Georgia 
my ' 1O af ini pre HE summer girl in the country or by the sea will 
ning. | : om ve find this a comfortable ble and yet pretty | ¥ —— 
n at ee ee ee i eve c Qs it aa 4 GUIS ANG Yet Fert | “== READY-TO-USE == 
ve : : ; nae ana ; tee ress. could be made rs an inexpensive wash | PIPING Indispensable in 
f made of mull, Swiss or fine ba e it nder pr nt, or of ainaheiees linen in gray-blue, old-rose | the Sewi ing Room | 
RLS Success{ , as the pattern is cut with tl n or gray with trimmings of plain white or a dotted r t 
-k- View. Patterns (No. 3755) for the waist come material. The waist is cut in kimono style and P re Linen an isi . 
i © é fas : Co aes 5 loses nveniently at oc w “> ore 
; i FOUr size 32 to 38 inches bust measure. Size CSS CONVENE Os the side front, as does the | Send for illustrated booklet ‘‘A 
igs f 36 req tah iwardicianduthresscuarters ot 36° seven-gored skirt. Patterns (No. 3718) come in N 2 | Sewing Room Friend,’’ it contains | | 
i € Inch « ee . : ak tee . as 28 ne ee eae ee ee . , 2 st | many hints about sewing, mak- | 
ear é Py m vithout nap. Patterns (No. 2379) for x sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 } =e Dealers | ing garments and fancy work 
t of 3 skirt e in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist requires nine yards and three-eighths of 24-inch, | 23 : — 
ars. ? measure. Size 24 requires eight yards and three- . ; ¥ or vive yards and five-eighths of 36-inch material | s& ae han E. ve gous Go N.Y 
Ohio eighths of 36-inch material without nap. The Backs of the Four Full-Length Designs without nap. | N& vi “ hein - 
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A Group of Useful Dresses of Linen and Lawn for General Summer Wear, and a Cape to Make of Pongee or Cotton Poplin 


HIS month, girls, we must think about our summer dresses 
which is always a joy, but this year particularly so, because the 
materials, even in the inexpensive grades, are very lovely. 

For afternoon and evening wear the bordered and flowered ginghams 
and batistes are charming, and, though a little more expensive by the 
yard than Swisses and dimities, they are so decorative that no trim- 
ming is required, and so they cost about the same in the end. Pretty 
designs with the border in an arrangement of dots can be had for 
fifteen cents a yard, twenty-eight inches wide; while the flowered 
designs—such as the one shown above —come at eighty-five cents toa 
dollar a yard, forty-two inches wide. Choose some such material for the 
first gown illustrated, using the border around the bottom of the skirt 
and for the shoulder pieces on the waist, as both are cut with a straight 
lower edge. The waist may be worn over a guimpe or lingerie blouse 
of batiste, as the front and backs to which the shoulder pieces are 
attached are quite separate; or a blouse lining to which the sleeves are 
attached may be made, making a low round neck (just a little higher 
than the corset-cover); while the overblouse may be collarless, and 
the neck outlined with Valenciennes or batiste lace, which may also 
be used to connect the shoulder pieces. For the length of the skirt 
use the width of the material; this will be ample in the forty-two-inch 
width, while in the twenty-seven-inch width it is necessary to piece 
it. Again use the material on the width and add to the lower edge 
another strip of the border, joining it under a group of tucks or by lace 
insertions: this gives the effect of two bands around the skirt, and is 
extremely pretty. A big black straw hat, simply trimmed with a 
wired tulle bow, would be charming with it. These bows are so 
simple you can make them yourself, wiring and binding the edges 
with straw braid or silk. Patterns for the waist (No. 3751) come in 
four sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires for the 
waist a yard and five-eighths, and for the guimpe two yards and a half 
of 27-inch material. Patterns for the straight kilted skirt (No. 3018) 
come in six sizes: 20 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires nine 
yards and a half of 27-inch material. If made of batiste at a dollar 
a yard it will cost about eleven dollars, but if made of fifteen-cent 
batiste, with guimpe to match, it will cost as follows: 


11% yards of bordered batiste, at 15 cents . « » $2.69 
2% yards of plain batiste, at 15 cents ..... . 38 
3% yards of narrowinsertion ......... .28 
2 yards of ribbon for girdle, and findings Wey alee 50 

$2.83 


A ESSENTIAL as a pretty afternoon gown is a smart shirtwaist 
suit for morning wear or sports, so here are a good-looking waist 
and skirt under one number. Make them of a neat dotted print—which 
can be had for eight cents a yard—and wear with a stiff linen collar 
with a string or a bow tie, and plain belting of white or in a color to 
match the tie and the dot in the goods. Patterns (No. 3837), consisting 
of a tucked and box-plaited shirtwaist, closing at the left sidefront, 
and an eight-gored skirt, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires eleven yards and 
five-eighths of 24-inch material. The cost 
will be: 


115% yards of goods, at 8 cents $0.93 
Collar at 25 cents, 34 yard belt s 

ing, at 1g cents, and findings 54 

1.47 
aes in the group tbove is what I call 
an “in-between” dress—not a really 
dressy one, nor yet a shirtwaist suit in the 
strictest sense of the word, but L pretty 
dress—and such a useful one, | | » found. 


Dotted Swiss at twelve and a half cents a 
yard would be pretty for it, with sheerer, 
plain white Swiss for the frills. The waist, 
which closes in the back, is laid in fine 
tucks, and has a band placed around the 
armholes, which may be carried across the 
shoulders as well. Attach the collar to the 


Patterns (including Guide Chart) for all 


required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 





The Backs of the Designs Above 


waist and bone it neatly. Make the frills for the front four inches 
wide, finished, and allow two yards for each one. Those on the cuffs 
should be an inch wide, and a yard will be required. Edge with lace 
or not, as you please. The skirt is simplicity itself to make, as it is 
merely gathered around the top with two deep tucks above the hem. 
Patterns for the waist, with full or three-quarter length sleeves 
(No. 3480), come in seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material with- 
out nap. Patterns for the seven-gored skirt (No. 3111) come in five 
sizes: Size 24 requires ten yards and 
inch material without nap. It will cost in Swiss: 


22 to 30 inches waist measure. 


seven-eighths of 27 


145% yards of dotted Swiss, at 121% cents $1.83 
1 yard of plain Swiss SG. CL ee ae ae £3 
6 yards of narrow edging, at 5 cents, and findings. . . -40 

$2.36 


HE Princesse panel in the front and back will be used again this 

summer, and is quite practical for linen, lawn, and even batiste. 
The fourth design, if made of one of the sheer lawns, in pale blue or 
lavender, relieved by a yoke and undersleeves of white, would be very 
attractive worn with a Leghorn hat with a big puff-crown of net over a 
silk foundation matching the color of the gown. Such a hat you can 
make yourself: wire a Leghorn on the upper brim side to give it this 
pretty roll; and for the crown use a good-sized square of silk, covered 
with net and lined with a thin crinoline. Shirr this on the edges, 
place on the hat, and finish with a twist of the silk. 

Many very slender girls I know hesitate to wear a dress in semi- 
Princesse style, but let me assure them that they will find it becoming. 
It is well, however, to sew a ruffle to the inside of the lining across the 
bust, as it improves the figure and has not the objectionable qualities 
of padding. Make the waist over a lining, to which attach the yoke and 
undersleeves, or it may be in jumper style (as the armholes are slightly 
large) worn over a guimpe. In the latter case the Venise lace outlining 
the yoke should be free from it. Attach the waist and skirt to a lace 
belt and use net lace for the sleeve ruffle, which, by-the-way, is sewed 
to the net foundation sleeve. When the dress is worn over a guimpe 
this may be omitted. A bit of silk forms the small bow in the front 
and the twist and bow at the base of the cuff. Patterns for the girls’ 
costume (No. 3454) are cut in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Size 18—which is the one illustrated here 


requires ten yards and an 
eighth of 27-inch material without nap. The cost will be: 


10g yards of lawn, at 25 cents . $2.53 
1% yards of insertion, at 16 cents . .20 

2 yards of lace edging, at 25 cents. . . . . .50 

¥% yard of net, at 50 cents, ribbons and findings. -50 

$3.73 


CAPE of pongee or of cotton poplin isa mighty useful thing through- 

out the summer, not only for evening wear but also for the after- 
noon for driving, or to slip on over an elaborate dress. The graceful 
model shown here is simply trimmed by a 
fancy braid, which may match the material 
or be in soft colors which harmonize with it. 
Silk tassels are used at the sleeve openings 
and in front where the braid is left free for 
a few inches, and then shaped to a point. A 
wrap of this kind does not require a lining, 
nor the small puffed undersleeve which the 
pattern includes. Merely face the fronts 
and turn a hem on the edges of the sleeves. 
Patterns for this wrap (No. 3045) come in 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires five yards and a 
half of 36-inch material without nap. The 
cost will be: 


5% yards of cotton poplin, at 


iH Se CORR .. « «+ « et el Ue «6OELQ8 
15 yards of braid, at 15 cents, 

andfourtassels, . . . 2.73 

$4.66 


the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 


measure jor wats Pra anaes : me a . . - . pe 4 a“ 5 
neasure jor waists and wrap, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price tothe Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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No. 467. 
Golden Brown Vici. 
Southern Tie — 
Princess Last. 


RADCLIFFE 
SPECIAL 
QUALITY 


$3.00 


Wear-Value 
Style-Value 


Radclifie Shoes for Women are 
not only glove-fitting but glove- 
feeling. Soft, pliable, resilient— 
gracefully and stylishly shaped. 


for Women 


give foot comfort and mental ease 
because they feel right and look right. 

The greatest wear-value —the great- 
est style-value to be found in women’s 
shoes. If not at your dealet’s, write 
for illustrated Style Book. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. 
DEPT. 21, BOSTON, MASS. 


No. 730. 
Radcliffe ‘‘Nerve-Ease’’ 
Vici Blucher Oxford — 

College Last. Sole 
specially treated to 
make it very 


flexible. 























For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


;———— A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth | 
No. 2611 Nainsook | 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth | 
King Philip Cambric | 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the ‘‘just as good” and in 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 
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There is much of comfort in suowing that e has 
the very best of everything. tome 
That Avmonos are absolutely the Standard (uun 


Flannel of the world is undisputed. — 

They are made by folks who suoz how, o1 oo 
machinery that money can buy. 

The famous Chattahoochee Valley 
exclusively. 

An enchanting line of patterns and coloring 


Cotton used 


A perfectly charming fabric for any garmé¢ worn 
by women and children, day or night. | é f 
Irge your storekeeper to get genuine A 10NOS* 


Send his address. Ask for samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgi 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 


LAWN SAMPLES FREE 


= . . e m 
Send for Free Samples of RELYEA special combed ya 
Lawns and Batistes for Spring waists, dresses and ' 


Exp. paid. D. RELYEA & CO., 84 Chambers Street, New York 
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S WI] | like lashton Catalogue HIE 


Our Catalogue puts the first choice of the New York 


louses that Gir 
markets no further away from you than your nearest Post 


‘ . e e ‘ Office, a in it we illustrate and describe the very latest 

st e W th H t D ~~ M ( t P Spring and Summer New York styles, novelties and household 
By Mrs. Rals con ° ] a eSl ns DY i arie Croze $ aris supplies. The prices quoted in this catalogue are identically 
the same as quoted over our ga ag acknowledged 
to be the lowest in America. yes in our catalogue 
how we can save you express ye freight charges. If you 
would dress fashionably yet_save money write for catalogue 
No. A45. It will be sent FREE at once. 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 

Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee is absolute and goes 
with each article purchased from this advertisement or from our 
catalogue. If your purchase does not 
prove satisfactory in every detail, 
if it does not prove the best value 
you ever secured, return it to us at 
our expense and Your Money and 

harges Will Be Promptly 
Refunded. The advantages are all 
yours — New York’s latest styles at 
bargain prices. The Risk All Ours. 


UCKING forms the principal trimming on the 

waist shown below, relieved by a narrow velvet 
cravat, trimmed with flowerlike bows of ribbon near 
the ends, while some little tassels finish the deep 
yoke. Made of chiffon cloth or crépe de chine to 
match the color of the cloth skirt of your spring 
suit, it would be useful and pretty. 













No. 69x6A 














MART new French sailor of Panama faced with 
brown taffeta which would be comfortable and 
pretty for general wear. A fold of white mull and 


HE soft lines of this pretty linen hat follow the 
Shape of the head and are quite a relief after the 
extremely large hats of the winter. Green foliage 


4 
i horsehair braid to match the taffeta is twisted around is bunched around the crown, while the softest of 
{ the highcrown; the braid also forms the quills which chiffon roses in white and pale pink are placed at 
) P are bound with the taffeta. Any pretty brown and the back, one falling over the hair in a careless 









tan quills, however, could be used quite as well, 
while blue Could replace the brown if more becoming. 


No. 69x 5A. The 
‘* Pavorite’’ is a Princess 
Jumper Dress; the latest 
New York style and can be 
worn over blouse or shirt 
waist; it is made of a fine 


fashion. A straw shape on this order would be 
equally pretty trimmed in this way. 








Vener nce / RGSS HT 


crime: 












embroidery; the 
blouse waist is 
trimmed with wide plaits, which 
extend over shoulders, also down front and back; it is finished 
at yoke with fine, wide embroidery edging and Valenciennes 
lace; further trimmed with a knot tie; arm holes finished with 
fancy shaped lace edge ruffle; the skirt is a very full plaited model, 
trimmed at bottom with a deep tuck and deep hem; a 
dress well worth $5.00; ourspecialprice . . . . $2.75 
No. 69x6A. Newest Creation ina Prince Chap Coat 
Buit; it is made of good quality white linene ; the coat is made in 
achic single breasted cutaway style, fastening with three pearl 
buttons ; the collarand cuffs are trimmed with Copenhagen blue, 
or tan linen; can also be had in all white; has three pockets; 


/ ij 
} =. quality lawn, white 
— / . ground with blue or black 
le 3 = dainty stripes, forming 
4 neat check design; the 
to g ; 2 | waist and skirt are 
ry j , attached with pretty 
le. y : 


lapped seams neatly tailor stitched; the skirt is a full flaring 
model, plaitec shag latest a it is trimmed at bottom with 
two deep, I s of s |; price, white, $3.95 


With blue or ‘omnes, wimened collar and cuffs, $4.75 





|| THE BIG $ Tone “PACITY BYITSELF 


J  SiRse fore = 


SIXTH AVE 16TH & 19TH BTS 
| oe B. GREENHUT, PRES. Agents | 


| (NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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| a silk poplin or messaline would be lovely , OR this waist either silk muslin or chiffon in 

| f is \ j i ned wi > 44 by H W 2or¢: lo 1 ri lot rt woul se _ a ° 

Or this waist, trimmed with bands of baby Irish white or a color to mat ha clotl ! ild be Are not as good 

ce arranged in a deep yoke with loose ends finished Justthething. The yoke and lower sleeve ruffles are < 

} tassels, The smaller yoke and collar are of sheer of lace; the neck Opening is bound with the material, as I leatherbloom 

| ‘ce, While the front and backs of the waist itself and the waist itself laid in tucks, two of which, each 2 

| may be tucked or plaited. The sleeve is set into side Of the front, have the edges buttonholed. A but the best ol ytain- 
~ 4 band of ti 


icking Outlining the armhole. rosette-bow completes the silk girdle. 


able at the price. 
Lots of style. 
Newest shades, 











s stripes and _ plaids. 
all Durable and 


well made. 
From $1 up. 
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po A. G. HYDE & SONS 
i 
a Vakers of Heatherbloom 
| F : and the Hydegrade Linings. 
| i NEW YORK —CHICAGO | 
i f — cea es a 
j 
For the desired High Point effect 
a Neckwear 
a Supporter 
PMs 'TY arrangement of lace which may be ~ 
best easily followed hown in the lingerie sist SILK COVERED 
ced trated above I K the t to yoke depth a aa ™ 
ses te to stiff paper, catching the lace in place; “A DOUBLE BONE 
remove the paper and cut the material away under- ENDLESS LOOP 
worn n< . Overhand througt ce and material — 
: : oll of ttgelf with Gne stitches. Sheer All sizes 
For &enera ear this hat would be very usefu batiste and German Valenciennes lace are the best UITE new in shape and material is this attract- | 5 '’ d 
H < ° and pretty rough Straw rolling off the face, materials, as they launder Satisfactorily e hat. The crown is of Leghorn with a rolled L - a ar 
Georgia f rimmed witt meh of gusset leaves and way- Ea ‘ brim of lace bound with straw, while the trimming ; ; ae . 
b Colored “50 USS eaves ale Say s MER P i flowe es a A a Ze 2h ne, 2%, 3, 3%, 342 & 4 ins. 
J K red phiox + ed around a rather high crown a bunch of field flowers, poppies and forget-me- 
— } ' Moé é < g! : ° 7 
a he straw jitse!; es dalleaiiie tte atm eat Geek. nots —is bunched at the front. The smaller flowers SCHLOSS-SPEIER CO. 
x, § whichey er is n eceuiene This otaman coals on this order, in a variety of colors, will be quite a 149 -151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ee be 4!S0 be used fo tilor shape feature of the summer millinery. ' 
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Designs by Edith M. Burtis 


Drawings by 
EM. A. Steinmet 
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The Summer Style-Book 


HE spirit of summer with 

all its charm and beauty 

pervades every page of the 
new Style-Book. All the 
dresses, coats and suits you 
want are illustrated with rare 
skill, giving suggestions for 
pretty new touches in which 
the summer clothes abound — 
a frill here and a ribbon there 
—as well as new ideas for the 
needlewoman. We send this ine ° ’ 
Style-Book, postpaid (includ- FS hel \ bas and Misses 
ing a pattern certificate which 


entitles you to any fifteen-cent | ; f ‘a ; SHIRT 


Ladies’ Home Journal pattern), 


to any address upon receipt of | WAIS j S 
thirty cents. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns, or 
*) ¢ . . No. 1. Shirt Waist of White Lawn, with four rows of . 
by mail, inclosing the price tothe broidery down the front, tucks between, Cluster of tu ks 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ in back. Buttoned back, short sleeves. Sizes 12, $ 98 
‘ ° | 14 and 16 years. Price ye . ° 1] = 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
, No. 2. Shirt Waist of White Lawn, with one row of ein- 
3920 | broidery insertion in center of front, and one of lace ws 
3916 each side of embroidery; also tucks between. Cluster of tu 
» in back. Buttoned back, short sleeves. Sizes 12, 14 *$ 08 
and 16 years. Price ‘ . 1° 
We outfit exclusively for the young, and 
offeran immense variety ofmisses’and girls’ 
wear in newest spring stylesand materials. 
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HIS is a good dress for general sum- i . ERE is a model which could be used 

mer wear. [It could be made of one - 7p sia as the foundation for a number of 
of the printed wash materials — which } ' “ ’ summer dresses. Of old-rose or gray- 
come from six to eight cents a yard — ‘¢ ( PE a i" blue gingham, with or without a frill of | ‘ 
and be worn witha plain turnover collar é ; , wake lawn, it would be nice for play; of | Write for Catalogue 
of linen or embroidery. For a service- ee . 5 cross-barred madras, with a frill of sheer | illustrating the latest fustiows in every 
able play-dress choose goods with a ig Se ee article of misses’, youths’ and children’s 
dark blue ground relieved by a stripe, peemerens os ene he meeey ver oe eres || attire. Copy mailed upon receipt of 4 cents 
figure or dot of red, while for the after- d , Abe: A/ noon dress; while of Swiss or mull, with in stamps , 
noon one of the soft ribbed piqués, such ; Qi: ' /s on the, — and trimmings of : — . ° 
as shown in the back view, would be j Pe i plete pig eninge ane 2 _— of — | Mail Order Service 
good-looking, and, though a little more ' 4 Wane bt. ? it would be the daintiest of party frocks. Our thoroughly organised Mail Service 
serviceable in white, the light colors are mt «i : \ Patterns (No. 3920) for oe ree _ rives exclusive p< ntoord rs re -eived 
also very pretty. Patterns (No. 3916) ; -, \ waist having clusters of eighth-inch os - h prt al ils Ev ies patho ait 
for this dress, closed in the front under , Wr | ie ' ifvg | Ye) tucks, and two three eighth-inch tucks steel b ios “ye : Fe si mice # Pa le o ga 
a box-plait, having a standing or rolling { yt i 4 2 pogpasatl = — oe eoomoense re ra of one yon cane ae oe ae 
collar, and a straight, plaited skirt, can /, ae mires 7; a box-plait, and a straight, gathered ane cubaalle oer eee = ig Ltt rs; 
be supplied in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. \ et skirt, come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. ot distant ie sar e This nna a eee 
Size 8 requires seven yards and three- . { i Size 8 requires four yards and a half of enn creat pornos ome rhe itabs othe ' ures 
quarters of 24-inch, or five yards of p= , ; a 24-inch, or three yards and a quarter of | Pp I S, ¢ “ya Satisfaction. 
36-inch material without nap. ‘ ‘Ml ath 36-inch material without nap. Address Dept. 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We have no branch stores—ino agents. 

















Ethiopian 


Double- Foot 
Hosiery 


The advantage of this 
make of hosiery is that 
instead of a double sole 
it has a double foot, which 
doubles the wear and 
doubles its value. 

Made in Gauze Cot- 
ton, Gauze Lisle and 
Mercerized -Lisle, both 
for men and women, 
ws in black, white and rus- 
3919-3912 ‘ 3921 cfs t : iB Seu. Women’s, three 

MART shirtwaist suit which could EAT and trim, yet comfortable TE ; BI ades: cotton, st sad lisle, 

be made of white or plain-colored | and easy-fitting, is this house j . 3gc. jand : sla per ‘ pat. 
gingham, duck, chambray or one of or morning dress. An inexpensive By Li ied) Men S, three qualities ol 
the new striped linens which come wash print, a gingham or even a : lisle, 25¢., 35C. and 50c. 
in blue, green, brown and black, the dimity would be pretty for it relieved per pair. 
<n gee ia ah a ae Fn pt bylegiite Wy UBT q On sale by dry goods 
walt, hay ing tucks stitched to sim- which ribbon or black velvet may be ij th ‘ 1 dealers all over the United 
ulate box-plaits, and a yoke which run. Patterns (No. 3921) for this ; # i eae state®. if not by yours, 

: tial Ke : + Eater Ren! Some I - “alk, write for name of nearest 
may be omitted, come in seven sizes: dress, closing at the left side, the iii 13 P AY dealer 

, . ‘ ) ealer 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size waist havingasquare neck and three- j j 
36 requires two yards and three- quarter-length sleeves, the skirt in : i ' The H. B. Claflin Co. & 
quarters of 36-inch material without floor or walking length, in five gores i a OF - yy ‘ Sole Manufacturers and ~/ 
nap. Patterns (No. 3912) for the gathered at the top and attached to J q Importers ® a 
nine-gored, flare skirt come in eight the waist by a straight belt, come in ; H y New York oO Regist’ 
sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust F ‘ D 228725 
Size 24 requires five yards and three- measure. Size 36 requires fifteen 
quarters of 36-inch material without yards of 24-inch, or nine yards and 


} } t i : ' a 
nap, and a yard and three-eighths three-quarters of 36-inch material ] a P ' Bust and Hips 
extra for the folds. i Hf Pag \ wa 
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TREE: SN Every woman who attempts t » make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately dis; 
covers how difficult it is to obtain: a good 
fit by the usual “trying onmethod,” W ith 
herself forthe model and a lox ing glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


: “The Perfection 
4 im 1h \' 4 3 
+ new three-piece lingerie suits, con VT At! {} , j \ OOD-LOOKING shirtwaist suit which re- i | _ Adjustable Form’ int- 





. > . 1 4 do 
of a tucked waist, closed in the back, quires but eight yards of 36-inch material on le - a ges 
g ad. t » ki eng sned by 4 a a aeaea : | | ments in fitting, and renders the 
RUSH ! d skirt lengthened by a straight, without nap in the 36-inch size, and if made of | making at - easy and sat 
gathered flounce ing three tucks above the ‘ f \ Ao eS eighteen-cent gingham will cost but a dollar and \ form can be sted to 50 differs 
21 ne-niaeca cl . ¢ ooh i \ { ; : pase \ sizes; also made longer and sl 
hem, and a one pic e slip-on coat. Light-weight i = H seventy-five cents, including the buttons: surely (gates Seb hapieperygal ver waka or annigres 
linen, or a cotton and linen mercerized goods, ; \ ssi ii ‘| \ a moderate price for a useful dress which will | kirt length. It is very easily a 
should be used for it, with trimmings of batiste 2 am: 43) ii Be : : launder well. Patterns (No. 3929), consisting of | et out of order and will last a lif 
ary oor It 5 Rae ones 7 2 » . =F ite: ‘ - A A A g , trated Bookle 
embroidery or Cluny lace. Patterns (No. 3918) ¥ ~ at | ‘ a shirtwaist closed in the front, with clusters of ig } SS FREE Pe : 
7 | St ame ‘ 39 4 inl . / oad | \ ; | . = jlete line < — 
for this suit come in six size 32 to 42 inches bust + barat . oe ; \ 5} | B quarter-inch tucks back and front, large armhole, mpany 
measure. Size 36 requires, for the coat, one yard } | \iee ae \ 7 { ' with seven-eighth-length sleeves, and an eight- Hall- Borchert Dress Form © —_ 
kage. : ’ ‘ , Mi, B ,; West 32d Street, New 
gored skirt, to be closed at centre front or centre Dept. $0 Wes —— 





and three-eighths of 36-inch material without nap: 
° wp ae he dress, eleven yards and three-quarters ef at * @ ; i} pes back, with alternating inverted plaits and tucks at 
I yr ter rd ' 2 rte rd 5 5 . 7 

of 2é-inch, ort > and three-quarters of 36- i. : ae 2 ees ay the edge of each gore, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 Baby Clothes Patterns 

MER MALCrAl ax nap | inches bust measure. My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 

a ee co ie = tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di 

The Backs of the Lower Four Designs rections for material, etc., a copy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 

atterns (ta for and my catalogue illustrating articles anc 

Patterns (in . Chart) for all these designs can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material clothing for the new baby, with prices and 

required jor the various sizes is p ‘inted on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of full descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid 

pattern, bust measure for ate 1 cost 1 wy d for 25 cents, silver or stamps. I guarantee 

paitern, bust measure jor waists and costumes, and waist and nip measures for skirts for ladies, and age, breast measure and le ngth of back satisfaction or will refund your money. 

jor children, and inclosing the price to the Patiern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 











































SILK GLOVES THAT LIVE 















































198 There is fashion news—vrea/ glove news. Silk Gloves 
ei have at last come into their own. ‘To-day they are not 
1" what they were yesterday, when your last pair poked 
ris || through their finger-ends, or faded, or stretched, or — did 
lais. a . 

any of those other dreadful things that made them the 
very “black sheep” in a brilliant family. 
ents 

Niagara Gloves, made by a newly discovered process, in a cleanly 

| sanitary factory on the banks of the Niagara River, have given a new moral 
ae character to the coolest, daintiest, smartest Summer gloves ever made. 
dy The ‘‘Niagara Process’’ has eliminated all the silk glove troubles. By 
pers, a certain treatment of the raw silk the fabric is so strengthened that the double 
ent tips really do last. They hold their fit and shape permanently and retain their 
N. soft, glossy surface. 
fide | Not the finger tips alone, but the whole glove is given this double life. 











Double finger-tips are additionally provided, as in the best grade of the old- 
style silk gloves, thus presenting the hoped-for, ideal glove—one that every 
smartly gowned woman in America will welcome with open hands. 








Suk Gloves 


(Always with this trademark inside) 


By this Niagara process the silk is made of finer lustre, 
the dyes clearer, the clinging elasticity of the whole glove per- 
manent. The glove fits better and retains its smartness of fit 
and shape indefinitely. Easily cleaned at home—coming out 
time after time with the original freshness of color. 





Your silk glove troubles are practically and beautifully ended 
and the usefulness of this most fashionable item of Spring and 
Summer dress is extended to all occasions —walking, riding, 





ot ea? ik see -s ‘ 
<0 motoring, reception and evening wear—as_ servicea le at the 

4 seaside or in the mountains as in the city. 

ae Wear longer than kid gloves that cost twice as much — twice as 

ns75 long as the ordinary silk gloves to which you have been accustomed. 

ee 

tips PRICES: 

ae the Rey 16 Button Mousquetaire Style, $1.50 and up 

>bti int ag008 16 Button Length, Style 600, $1.75 a pair 

la ing glass 16 Button Length, Style 610, $2.00 a pair 

sf Embroidered Gloves like Photograph at top, $3.25 

ion a pair —all colors. 














In the most demanded Leather Tans, Pongees, Copenhagen Blue, Navy, 
Gray, Black or White, and an extraordinary range of unusual shades and colors 
specially prepared to match or harmonize with fashionable Spring and Summer 





- gowns, millinery and hosiery. No such glove colors were ever before possible. 
wey This more fashionable stores in the larger cities can already supply you with 
ron Come Niagara Gloves. Always mention them by name and look for the trademark inside. aia 
nn If you have difficulty in obtaining them, or the exact shade you want, send us money 610 
ope | order, stating size and enclosing : sample of color you want matched or harmonized, 
= F and we will supply you at once through your local dealer. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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CATALOGUE 


Our handsome illustrated catalogue of 
New York’s latest styles sent free upon 
application. Write for it today. 


The New Jabot Waist 


No. 2L 121 
No. 2L121 — This Exquisite 
Jabot Waist, one of this sea- 
son's latest models, is made 
of sheer white lawn with 
rows of exquisite embroid- 
ery and Valenciennes lace 
insertions. Three-quarter 
length sleeves tucked and 
Valenciennes lace 
trimmed collar and cuffs. 
Wainty accordion plaited 
jabot edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. Entirely 
new, very stylish. 
Sizes 32 to 44 00 
bust measure. 


Price 






































This Ex- 
eg Styl- 
ish Tailor-Made 
Two-Piece Linene 

Jumper Suit comes 
in champagne or nat- 

ural linen color, a beau- 
tiful shade of blue or del- 


° 
icate pink. Trimmed with Linen 
tailor-stitched strappings, 

piped with a contrasting Color, 
color. Will launder perfectly Pink 


and makes an exquisite sum- 


merdress. Nine-goredskirt, or 
box plaited and side plaited, BI 
all plaits stitched 14 inches ue 


below the waist as illus- 
trated. Finished with 
Strappings. Sizes 32to 
44 bust measure; 42 
and 44 inches length 
of skirt. At the ex- 
tremely low price 
at which we offer 
this suit we can- 
not afford to 
make altera- 
tions in the 
length of 
skirt, 
StG cs 
but 
we 
hav e 
amply \ 
provided 
for ahome 
alteration by 
finishing the 
skirt with a deep 
hem. 
Special price $275 
NOTICE — Your money re- ‘ 
turned, together with transportation charges 
both ways, if you are not satisfied with your purchase. 


We Write 
have no LLAS S to-day 
Branch for our 


Houses, “"" BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. FREE 


ents. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y, 2lozue. 





















CHENEY 
BROTHERS 


Shower-Proof 
Silk Foulards 


They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings, 
are Rain-Repellent, 
and have the very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 





Ae one wishing to travel in Europe for six or 











The only garment 
that, without artifi- 
cial attachments, 
produces the high 
bust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand. 
Thousands of women 
recommend it. 

No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back nat- 
urally and expands 
the chest. 

There is no sub 
itute. Ask your 
*r for‘‘SAHLIN,’’ 
which is your guar- 
antee. We will send 

















S direct if he cannot 
= \ supply you. Money 
No HOOKS ~ PATD—-WNogyeLeTS refunded if not per- 


NO STRINGS NOHEAVY STEELS _fectly satisfactory. 

_ Comes in high, medium high, or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure and bust measure 
desired and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


LJop ¢ 
ws/ Alet ful! 





SIX WEEKS IN EUROPE 
WITH ONE SUITCASE 


By Elizabeth Kelley 








eight weeks unhampered by unnecessary 

luggage can manage satisfactorily with one 
good-sized suitcase. This suitcase must be a good, 
strong one and of a large size. The wicker case 
bound with leather and finished with leather cor- 
ners and straps is much lighter to carry than one 
of sole leather. A good, stout wicker case can 
be purchased for five dollars and a half up to ten 
dollars. Be sure that the one purchased has a 





canvas pocket in the lid, for it will be a good place 
to put miscellaneous articles, such as rubbers, 
writing-paper, toilet articles, and the like. See 
that it locks securely and do not forget an extra 
strap to reénforce it. 

Extra clothing is indispensable for use on the 
steamer: a steamer rug, a small pillow, a tailored 
suit of serge or worsted (not too good—it will save 
your good suit for shore duty), a sweater, a warm 
waist of flannel, a pair of woolen tights—it is gen- 
erally very cold at sea—a pair of thick gloves of 
either chamois or wool to keep your hands warm 
if you wish to read on deck, yo a hot-water bag, 
which is invaluable in case of illness. For these 
articles an extra suitcase or canvas ‘‘carryall” 
must be provided, which can be left — when you 
reach land—with the steamship company, where 
it will be held until needed for the return trip; or, 
if desired, it can be forwarded to the office of the 

| steamship line by which you return, even if you 
leave from another port. 


eer 


ERY careful consideration should be given to 
the clothes one carries, for the average woman, 
if she feels that she is appropriately dressed, will 
enjoy her trip much more than if she starts off 
with whatever she has on hand, regardless of its 
| suitability. The idea of completing one’s ward- 
robe in some of the large cities, such as Paris or 
London, is not always a good one, for this will 
| sometimes necessitate shopping when the time 
could better be spent in sightseeing, and, more- 
| over, the extra garment is likely to be wanted be- 
fore there is time to buy it. Then, too, in a strange 
city it is not always easy to obtain what is wanted 
| without a considerable waste of time, especially in 
a city where English is not generally spoken. 
A smart-looking, tailored coat-and-skirt suit of 








| good, firm material, such as a serge or panama 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1908 
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ROYAL 
WORCESTER 


ADJUSTO 


CORSETS FOR 
STOUT WOMEN 


As the ADJUSTO bands 
are tightened, the prominent 
abdomen disappears and 
superfluous flesh of hips and 
lower back is restrained and 
moulded into graceful lines. 


The ADJUSTO supports 
and firmly holds the bust and 
snugly fits the upper back, pre- 

venting unsightly bulging of flesh. 
The ADJUSTO permanently 
retains its original shape, because 
it is correctly designed, made from 
durable materials and reinforced with 
superior quality stays. 





MEDIUM FIGURE, STYLE 610 COUTILLE, 620 BATISTE 
TALL FIGURE, STYLE 614 COUTILLE, 624 BATISTE 


MADE IN SIZES 20 TO 36 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
Send for the 1908 Royal Blue Book 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 
WORCESTER NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
MAKERS OF 


ROYAL WORCESTER AND BON TON CORSETS 
$1 TO $3 $3 TO $10 











cloth in a reliable color, is essential—navy blue 





would be a good choice. ‘This suit must stand the 





wear and tear of traveling, and even a possible 
wetting, without injury to its looks. It is possible, 
however, to have it cleaned and pressed over night 
in many of the hotels and pensions. 

A large amount of underclothing is not at all 
necessary, for it is quite easy to have laundry | 
work done if one stops in a place for two nights 
Light-weight jersey union suits are very con- 
venient; they take up very little packing space. 
and if the occasion requires they can be washed | 
in one’s room. ‘They have also the advantage 
| of requiring no ironing. 


ot 


DARK, soft gown of silk that will not show 
wrinkles from much packing is very useful for | 
evening and Sunday wear. If two waists are made 
for this gown—a shirtwaist and another more 
dressy waist, such as a jumper with a lace guimpe 
| attached—a change may be easily effected and 
| little room used up in a suitcase. 

Two dark or medium-colored shirtwaists and 
two white ones are all that are necessary. One 
waist made of chiffon cloth or silk voile to match 
the color of the tailored suit will be found very | 
useful. The other waists can be of wash silks. 
If wash-silk waists are to be taken be sure that 
| they will wash and not wear out or become dis- 

colored after a few iaunderings. White Japanese 

cotton crépe does not require ironing and so can 
be washed in one’s room when convenient. It 
costs thirty-five cents a yard and is twenty-seven 
inches wide. 
| A silk petticoat is not to be depended upon for 
constant wear, but mohair or sateen is very satis- 
factory and should be provided with pockets that 
can be buttoned or closed with safety-pins. 

A pair of high, stout shoes for steady wear, and 
one pair of low, dressy ones, a pair of rubbers, 
and bedroom slippers should be all the footwear | 
you will need. Remember, there is no place where | 
the feet are so conspicuous as on shipboard, and | 





Women’s Shoes 


The growing popularity of ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ for women’s 
shoes is increased as fast as women try them and find how much more com- 
fortable, stylish and hee!thy they are than those made of any other leather. 


The process of tanning ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ is by preserving the 
natural qualities of a skin instead of drying up the gelatinous matter. That is 
why ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid”’’ is soft and pliable as your own skin. 


The mineral salts that enter every part of the kid skin to preserve the gelat- 
inous matter has the effect of making the leather insoluble. That is why shoes 
made of ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ do not get hard after being wet. 


The kid skins are buffed and burnished to a permanently bright finish. That 
is why ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ is no trouble to the wearer. Does 
not require the constant dressing and polishing you have to give other leather. 


For sale everywhere. Ask your dealer what he thinks of 








see to it that these shoes fit neatly. - 

A kimono or wrapper of China silk, pongee or 

| cotton crépe will take up but a small amount of 
| space and should not be omitted. | 
oar | 
T IS quite necessary to take an umbrella. A | 
loose, warm, separate coat that can be used for | 
| araincoat is very useful and can be carried in a | 

shawl-strap or strapped outside of the suitcase. 

On shipboard you will need a small, snug-fitting 
hat of toque shape, trimmed to stand the wind 
and weather when securely fastened to the head 
and worn with a chiffon veil. The brim should not 
stick out in the back; it would be found uncomfort- 
able while Jying on deck in the steamer-chair. 
The hat that will be worn on land should be 
chosen with great care. It should be of light 
weight, not too delicate in color, nor yet so dark 
that every bit of dust will show on it. A sun- 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Tf > F ° ig ie 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. It relieves painful, sw ol! n, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of cor and 





bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. “\ /cn 5 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a tain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, ing 


feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


“*In a pinch, FRE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 


oot=-Ease.”’ 





use Allen’s Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 





burned straw with foliage and flowers that can be 





renewed 
chiffon veil for use on trains protects the hat from 
dust and dirt. 

Several pairs of gloves should be taken, and 
these can be renewed very easily on the trip, 
especially if Paris, Naples or Genoa be visited, for 

| these are the great glove markets of the world. 

A small leather handbag will prove a friend in 
need, large enough to hold handkerchiefs, carfare | 
and railroad ticket, as well as plenty of small change 


1 is strongly recommended. An ample 








| to be used for the frequent tip. 












THE BRUSH THAT HOLDS ITS BRISTLES 


AOS. 


Different sizes, shapes, degrees of : 
stiffness. One for everv member of the family. In sealed sanit 

boxes. Look for the Kleanwell Display Case. Send for Book:-t. 
ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 84 Chambers Street, New York 


TOOTH BRUSH 
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ih ue ee Ke RTOS oy, 
Shop in New York) .,  . ~.,.- Pa ee 





X i a’ ¥ 4 - seal Py y Yer. 1c ~ fe wa 
At Money Saving Prices |) | IFS DreSsSes Tor Sum mer Absolute 
We fill your order Very Promptly, ° : ‘ Satisfaction 
FASHION CATALOGUE and SAMPLES FREE Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 
This 





handsome Style Book 
illustrate and describes 
| the most practical and 
winsome styles New 
York has ever pro- 
duced. Our prices 
are the lowest ever ° 
quote d for garinents 33 
of such merit in 4 ae 
Tailor-made Suits =’ 
and Costumes a 
$6.00to $25.00 \* 
Jackets and Coats x 
$6.75 to $17.75 
Separate Skirts 
"53. 50 to $12.00 


All These Garments 
Are Made to Order 




















under a positive guarantee of ab- 
solute satisfaction. Try them. 
If they are not the best wearing 3 
stockings your children ever had, 
return them to your dealer and he 
will refund your money. 


Black Cat 
Stockings. 


For Boys and Girls 


Black Cat Leather Stockings, 
made from double twisted yarn, 
are designed to withstand every 
test of wear and wash. Triple 
knees, toes and heels save you 
darning. Ask for No. 15 for boys 
and No. to for girls. 


25c the pair 


i Black Cat Stockings are sold 
ak 
te 

















o wear garments, 
our Cata e illustrates: and 
describes at the following 
remarkably low prices. 
Waists, 95 cts. to $5.95 
Petticoats 

95 cts. to $6.95 
Tub and Net Suits 

$2. vd to $14.95 


In re 





3747-3748 





3263 —Either figured 
dimity or flowered mus- 
lin—a _ white’ ground 
with a small flower 

would be pretty for this 


3747-3748 — Simple, 
good-looking and prac- 
tical is this suit. Make 
it of linen: white for 





1k Coa nice wear, or tan or blue simply-made little 

a 549 The wai If leal 1 
“~ ss to $12.95 for knockabout wear. dress. The waist may your dealer cannot supply you with 
Silk S No lining is required, have around neck or be Black Cat Stoc Lines, order of the makers 


$9. 73 to $17.95 but face the fronts. 
We Guarantee a Perfect Fit por Patterns (No. 3747) for 
Full Satisfaction or Refund Your Money | | ‘'° S&™i-fitted coat, 
We also prepay Postage or Expressage to any point of U.S. with three-quarter or 


direct, giving number and size wanted, 
Send your name and address on a postal for 
a free copy of ‘‘The Story of the Black Cat.’’ 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 


finished with a yoke of 
tucked batistewithcuffs Be 
to match. Use ribbon ay 












for the sash. Patterns 











full length sleeves, (No. 3263), with the waist Kenosha, Wis. 
No. 837 X New “JABOT” come in four sizes: 14, j closing in the back, with 2 
Sieus - 16, 17 and 18 years. / high or round neck, and i 
; 32 to 44 Waist Size 16 requires four j full or three-quarter fs 
be ? yards of 27-inch ma- i leneth sleeves, and a be 
E Pint 7 terial without nap. Pat- f five-gored tucked skirt, es 
fe lined and_ elaborately terns (No. 3748) for the come in four sizes: 14, he 
he ny gee Einate oeaag seven-gored skirt, with 16, 17and 18 years. Size ae 
; ronal shows centre band a side plait at each side . 16 requires seven yards 2 
of lace edged with lace of the front and back ™.« and a quarter of 36-inch iets 
ciel feat = oo. gores, come in four material without nap, f 
site effect. Rows of Lace sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 anda quarter of a yard 
and tucks decorate each years. Size 16 requires of 18-inch tucking or | 
side. Sleeves % trimmed - i : 
with ruffled Lace bands. six yards of 27-inch all-over lace for the | 
eo eee material without nap. 3747-3748 yoke. 
ye “ messaline. | 


Concealed 
back closing 
In both Ecru and White. 


Positively $6.00 Value 
Special Price $2.95 


FREE ° With our Fashion Catalogue, you will get | 
large assortment of samples from which 
to select, if you will kindly mention colors desired. 




















Write to-day and you will receive them by return mail. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CoO. 
131 West 17th Street, New York 













































































































































| Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches 
| “ 
ey Buy Direct at 
y Ss Producers’ Prices 
Money 
® Refunded if | | ‘S t”’ W. 
| . | m men 
| Not Pleased ar Oo 
\ Our trade : 
; mark attached Affect Silk Warp 
j to every Plume 
insures the qual- 
3 ity. Best in the 
world. Awarded prize medals every- an S owne 
where. You are safe when you buy 
From the Cawston Farm in California, Because It 1s as beautiful as 
Our plumes and boas are made of feathers from pure silk and far stronger. 
male birds, giving them life, lustre, strens gth, and fos : . tide 
beauty not found in other ostrich feather goods. Because Its exquisite folds 
strich feathers are more fashionable than ever. 4 eae wane are 
(Special) Beautiful PI $5 00 give effects obtainable with 
pecia eautifu ume no other dress fabric. 
These plumes are 15 inches long, full and wi os : 
He — the Hest irl A. moar ion years May bi Because it 1s the only fabric 
iad in the regula le or the French ¢ e she $ ¥ : fh ae Sits 
aero, back white or any solid color, §5.00. which perfectly meets every 
verythin; = e AS | she ‘ - r > 
stoles, hin 1 Ontrich Feather Goods — Lad aragen oh : | fashionable requirement 
at producers’ Price We make eve h this 7 eee 
clean, dye, repair and re bP pssst wre Bh look like | and occasion. 
Our ¢ vd te FREE Sully describe n 
our yoods and gives complete price List. Genuine perforated every 3 
. 
ards on the selvedge 
Cawston Ostrich Farm | | y g 
P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. S°% seee * *% 
3 . 3527-3743 —I Z 3726-2596 The eve iseful nae 
wl ) ie shirtwaist suit now worn by ee 
| pi fo ho girls as well as women. A neat or Sale at All Good Stores 
witl it | Bi lotted print at eight cents a yard 
q rn. | te (No 527) fo Z if | for this whole suit would cost 
0 y a blouse Cy \ i y under a dollar with the finding 
J re- come in to Z 14, 16, 143 d in the 16-year size. Patterns 
2 and 18 year Size 16 req | / YN] (No, 3726) for the tucked shirt 
y Wear HairRats os Saeed EIN = Cas cote te oar hoses ah 
eight nd for the 1 J \ 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
} which injure your scalp and ruin aoe ( yd ah requires three yards and three 
3 your hair? You can make the hair ; p \ f ) | » Aiabithia of telinch ina anal wit) 
E most gré iceful, stylish Pompadour ‘ ei 742)¢ : VAS lh AY sie é ?P a Ste (No. pene 
@ over the HAIRLIGHT CROWN. ee caddy ? fig i ‘ on she ‘ ; ev ‘ 
* PATENTED ¥ rt ) = . } i Ly, un ‘ £0 rt, . . 
and j % Itisa light flexible woven ro é fle einf { | =; f-AR nverted plaits each side of the ; (Direct from the mill) 
’ y Vit ets yy | ) bs » } l¢ ie 18 lf ¥ a ‘ pa T ont me I t re i} 
en’s Sey | | 18 and) S SY He ! in tve | F) ~=YOUR SPRING SUIT 
0 fl AS AIR, clean, sanitary an t f - zes: 12,14 16 17: ind 18 years. ie. 1 
tain | invisible. Am, pasa ai ; ae will cost you one-fourth less if you 
ing | \ Worn withcom éé Pi ? = ; : = <hgt ARs deh ah Pileplviens buy it from us. 
Sold SA or ra M a A - , ss | The Backs of the Three Designs Above Gs : ste ach Fancy Suitings, Broadcloths, Meltons, 
ne. Ove i 2 E- j if 1 
: : Vome E- ; Serges, Panamas, Homespuns, Coverts, 
stitute se er yt supply you, fe ae ape : : : : for women’s and children’s dresses, suits 
aid, for”! 50 3102—1 t f the grou; JATTERNS (including Guide Chart) for all and coats. We make only high grade 
Order +} ae ae cents j : t t checked prir the designs shown on this page can be sup plied eae. me gti J Hopew ee — x 
‘ quarters size if f paste Hair. J at jujteen hit nts for each mumbe r, post free The li t ‘ f 100 fi brie “i oo me ior Sea, ‘elena 
Satis§ , p 
isfaction G teed or money 4 CS’ , of « { é for the collar amount of material required for the various size Dept. A, HOPEWELL MILLS, Hopewell, Conn 
AUSTIN. wa . t i f I rowing ire is printed on the pattern envelope Order from eas tablished 183 ; 
[AUSTIN-WALKE R CO.,119 Kingston St., "Theaten Ae ; ) et elto t so that your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 
i ; ne tting for a number of pattern, bust measure for waists and 
Hand-made Linen Battenberg extra tu on t ) all ones int ve iffs. coat, and waist and hip measures for skirts jor 
: SPECIAL Patterns (No. 3102 n f ize + to 12 year girls, and age, breast measure and length o} back 
Fe DOILY. OFFER Size 8 requ fou i i thre sarte of 27 or children, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
&. | New Art Catalog « ee inch materia { Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. ENGRAVED 100 for de ge 
G Needle iwplies (price WEDDING $750 | sratronery 
: ny How to Obtain a Pattern Agency INVITATIONS —— | COMPANY 
; I i frie , ; . ; = Each Additional Hundred $2.50 914 E. Main St. 
np Set of a cs ted in needlework an 1 en Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our patterns should apply to The Home Pattern Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of Richmond, Va. 
4 LESTER & ¢ 5S sad Catsiog Sor $i. Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the regularly authorized samples, unsurpassed for artistic excellence, wa 7 
RS: O.. 179 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill concern for the manufacture and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. quality and finish. Sent on request Write now. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers SUIT for an 


; With this dainty white waist and stylish skirt you have a 
Drawings by Floret ice I reder ick complete costume, which you can wear anywhere with perfect 

: taste. Both garments are the reliable Todd-Smith quality 
and correct Todd-Smith designs. Your money will be 


| | | Your Summer $[°95 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE. When she comes back she will be ready to tell her Journal readers exactly how instantly refunded if they do not please you. 
to make their gowns, wraps and hats. While Mrs. Ralston is away her letters will be answered by Mrs, Claxton, one No. 225A is a sheer white waist of very fine Victoria 
of her associate editors. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. lawn; front formed of four panels of handsome eyelet em- 


broidery, and finished with tailored pleats from shoulder to 
waist line, both back and front. Blind closing is made in front 
under pleats; sleeves are % length, with Gibson shoulders; | 
collar and cuffs are tucked and 
























A Separate Pongee Coat A Modified Princesse Pattern ee Eee This Waist 
I want a separate coat to wear over my Mother has delayed making my gradua- | eres dels wee No 225A. | 
light dresses in the evening, and yet conserva- tion dress, and now it must be made in a — as shown in illustration - » | 
tive enough to use for driving or trolley riding. hurry. I wish it in Princesse style and of es Fo prorggg Ps : $ 12° 
As I wish to make it myself aris muslin. What pat- B25A, giving bust — — | 
| it must be a simple pattern, tern should she use? I measure — sizes 32 J 
and as I am large for sixteen want it pretty enough for a to 42 inches. This post-paid. 


waist comes in 
white only. 


years I use a woman’s pat- best dress. 
tern. * JULIA. A SCHOOL GRADUATE. 

















Price, 
I think a tan-color pongee Pattern No. 3789, price post- 
| will harmonize with all your fifteen cents, is just the one paid, 
> dresses. If not, choose a for you, as it is a girlish, $100 ( 
color that will. Do not line modified Princesse, having 
the coat; press the seams a panel front and the sides g This Skirt 
and bindthem. Pattern No. lengthened by a gathered Write for No. 223 - 
3563, price fifteen cents, is flounce. It can be made with our Free zi ‘ 
very simply cut, and has big or without kimono sleeve- Catalog — $100 
armholes so that you can slip caps. Trim the dress with “Economy — 
| it on and off easily. Cluny lace insertion. Gazette” — Down. 
correct 
authority Price, 
| Pattern for Special Figures To Retrim a Hat $4 95 
| J find it difficult to use the average waist pattern I have a large hat of black figured net, sailor ‘ 
| as I have a very broad chest and narrow back. shape. I wish to retrim it, keeping it all black and 
| What would you advise ? hoe fee soft looking. M 
I am glad to tell you that we have a plain shirt- Turn it up at one side and trim it with a large 


waist pattern and waist lining cut especially to fit bow of the net, the bow wired to keep it in shape. 
the woman with a broad chest and narrow back. 

The waist pattern is No. 3926 and costs fifteen A Waist of Dyed Lace | 
cents. It is cut in nine sizes, thirty-two to forty- I have six yards of wide lace insertion—I think | 
eight inches bust measure. The waist lining pat- it is Cluny or guipure. Can IJ use it to make a 
tern is No. 3615, price ten cents, and it comes in waist to wear with a new brown voile suit I have? 









cight sizes, thirty-two to forty-six inches bust Lizzie M. B. No. 223A. 
measure. Dye the lace to match the exact color of your This handsome skirt, pictured above, is of very fine 
suit, and line it with brown China silk or silk | quality chiffon Panama —a material which is in greater de- 
‘ - . F | mand this season than ever, both for its beauty and practical 
A White Piqué Suit muslin the color of the lace after dyeing. You will wearing quality. The design is an unusually full and graceful 
é : . a a A aides J stead . model, with wide box pleat in front and balance in deep side 
| What material do you suggest to take the place need a little extra material to help out, therefore yleats, tailor stitched to fit perfectly over the hips. Bottom 
| of white linen for a white suit? J.inen musses so sclect a plain Brussels net, dyeing it at the same | o4 guarantesd four, jars weer and is finished 
. * ™ . Tr . ee ee . with 1as ands oO 

easily I do not care for it. SusAN G. time as the lace. Tuck it before joining it. | tailor stitched. Comes in black or brown. $4. 95 

— - ae : Order No. 223A. Price 

Why not select a soft-finished piqué? It can | , 
7 . P BR nns iece : No. 224A is a very handsome Skirt at $6.95, 

be had for twenty-five to fifty cents a yard and is What to Do with Small Pieces of Flouncing made of very fine quality of imported voile, after 

P} f ll 

is fy ET ae fare me Om or Ethie wf . ease give me suggestions for using sma yleces same design as No. 223A shown above. In black 3) 95 

| twenty-seven inches wide. it > *y — = of old et isto d ounci ing I hz sg Mies. Ss. only. Order No.2tA. OUR PSOE Iles, 
fgnage fem plain or figured. Cotton poplin is also very satis- The above skirts come in sizes from_22 to 32 inches waist 
Pa 50 10 $5.00 the per. q factory. A good quality can be had for thirty-five Read the article in this month’s issue, entitled et eee a _- In ordering give 

? pis A ‘ Ber oss , s . ae nd length. 

GEORGE Cc. BATCHELLER & CO-. ; cents a yard. ‘The width is the same as piqué. ‘““Ways and Means for Clever Girls.” Send us $1.00 deposit and either of the above skirts will be 


sent to your express office, balance to be paid after you have 
carefully examined the garment and found it satisfactory. 


| For a Baby Boy A Simple One-Piece Dress DD-SMITH & Co 
fo 
















































































I am undecided how to dress my son of I am a very inexperienced needlewoman, DD-s!™ FOR WOMEN 
two years. He is still such a baby, but we and yet I feel I must begin to make dresses for 236-240 MONROE BST., CHICAGO 
want him to look like a boy. Mrs. K. K. my little girl of three. They should be very 
Although he is still such a little fellow he is plain, of course, and easy to make. S. K. oo YOU NEED OUR 
old enough to wear the side-closing Russian By all means try making the little tot’s HY d F: hi B k 
For Over 50 Years blouse tit with the little bloomers to take dresses; you could not te with an easier an a asnion oo 
° the place of his petticoats. yattern than the one-piece that you may be becomingly eZ 
Renfrew ~— Pacer gy ba ee coon | Wee partite Psa ty linen fa No. 3420, price ten Resi — Reus pg cine 3 _ Summer GEE 
ay inate tae ca aes od cen. } or galatea for the every day The advantage in the one style gems. seing 
light, and the weave is always even and dresses, and white linen or piece dress lies in the fact that “ve son ee Pes 
perfect. madras for best wear. Pat- it is cut exactly the same back surpass all others 
The almost endless variety of patterns tern No. 2962, price fifteen and front and requires no skill in fit and prices. 


cents, is desirable, as it in- 
cludes the bloomers as well 
as a pattern for a sailor 


in fitting. Use percale or ging- 


ham for every day and white L oo k 


lawn for best. Face the neck 








included in the offerings for this Spring 
and Summer are the prettiest 


and daintiest effects at the exquisite, new 





ever produced in collar, should you care to and sleeves with bias binding, and attractive Paris | 

“ve =e $. . moc . Pre i ated. 

xin * tem add it to several, and thus A through which run narrow This charming suit is made 

sie aitinaiis” give a variety to the dresses. 2962 = 93/20 linen tape. of chiffon panama elegantly 


trimmed with silk braid ; jacket 
lined throughout with silk 
—all at the extremely low 


price of $14.98. May be 











































































































































How to Sew on Braid A Shirtwaist Suit for Mourning had in all-colors. Com- 
: : pare the style, price and 
I have tried to braid a silk waist, but I find it What material should be selected to make a cool material Wire others and 
jou wi x COT cer 
difficult to keep the braid from puc ke ‘ring. How summer mourning dress for a widow wearing the vf bse nea aa 
should it be sewed to keep it straight ? deepest of black ? C. U. S. a it —— 
1 ® “Le send t oO 2 te 
| NNIE R. I think there is nothing nicer than black China | | ana siideais aah ar 
Braid should be sewed on by sistas a long or Japanese silk, as it is cool and can be washed. henaseee mone 
for Sam les stitch on the back and a very tiny stitch on the It is adapted for the simple shirtwaist suit as well Book, FREE. It 
| a . ontainsé ati 
: - 4 P | right side directly through the braid and down _ as for the dressy gown. Be sure to select the guar- etal fro 
in Browns, Pinks, Blues, Greens, | again. Be careful to hold the material smoothly anteed perspiration-proof silk. Black silk muslin children’ scoats, 
Reds and Blacks in Stripes, Plaids and | 2 = : ‘ . : hats, suits, 
es ; i Le a over the finger. Keep the braid straight and firm and lawn are cool, but require a black lawn corset- | | petticoats, un- 
Plain Shades, and show your dry goods hick. Ss Il find wi nok weil § ; | | deeeeeecoan 
dealer the patterns you want. We do not | and turn all corners sharply. You will find when cover to look well for mourning. deorctsdene 
sell direct—send us your retail mer- | using soutache braid that you can work more also infor- 
chant’s name. | rapidly and keep the braid straight more easily The Pretty Striped Linens peer ee 
R f T bl D k | if you use an embroidery-frame. I wish a linen suit, but I do not care for white one of our 
enirew iapie amasks | nor the plain colors. KATHARINE. ay nel 
é ay | ae : . : ul Gar- 
have the Renfrew Standard Satin Finish, and | Materials for a Party Dress rhe striped linens are pretty and new this season. ments Free. 
come in greatest variety of Turkey Reds, Blues ; : : Ticede te & Vaplete an ttect teien | i A HOFMEISTER 
and Buffs—all fast colors. Send Be Samples. | I wish my party dress to be of white messaline Pree TH B VERITY SO Serees SPOR 50 Peery Somes WOOLEN MILLS 
f Mf. Cc | silk. My mother does not approve of my choice. of brown and white and blue and white, in hair- Dept. 27 4 
Renfrew g-. Co., Adams, Mass. | Will you kindly tell me what you think about it? line and broader effects. There is a gray-blue and Racine, Wisconsin 
I am fourteen years old. LEILA. white striped linen suggesting the striped seer- - 
66 29 | A sheer batiste, soft embroidered Swiss or fine sucker we know so well that should be very | ———= Danish ( ‘loth == 
lawn would be my choice. Silk is a trifle old. serviceable. It also comes in brown and white. 
y 
< | || ECONOMY— DURABILITY — STYLE 
S DAEMO- | i 
1e1d- amps ne These are the qualities that recommend this 
Quickest and best way to fasten in A Dress of Wash-Print A Princesse Slip Lining cloth to the American woman. She we Ml 
Dress Shields. So easy to adjust, will I have five yards and a half of pink-and- Should I not have a slip lining made all in knows that no other half-wool dress falric 
not rust. Neatly finished, comfortable, white-striped cotton wash material. Although one to wear under my new silk muslin, as it on the market can give her as good service. 
durable and can’t come unfastened, | it was only eight cents a yard I should like to is made in the Princesse style? Does it have The same fabric in 36 inch width is known as 
Set of Four, Nickel plated, 15c 7 Sets, $1.00 | make it up in some pretty, stylish way for my to be made of silk, and have 
wee "Oo 25c | twelve-year-old girl. L. B. you a pattern I can use? I] Poplar f loth 
For sale at all Dry Goods Stores, or You will find that the cotton need a sixteen-year size. ~ 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. | print dress will wash and wear Mazic B. and both may be secured in a full line of shadvs of 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- SS Ey Cpe Re Y sada Princesse tals retail dealers at popular prices. Thecream | 4 
funded if returned in 10 days. as well as a more expensive _ You need a Princesse slip (shade 39) is specially desirable for Spring TRAY® 
D.S. Clamp Co. , Dept. J, Metropolitan Life Bldg., N.Y. City material. Pink and white is lining under the Princesse and Summer wear and will launder easily. 
Agents Wanted. | always pretty, and if you make dress, and pattern No. 32109, : If you cannot secure these fabric s Apa? gpa 
° = . : - e : 0 etal f Ss, and we wi eld you 
the dress with a separate white costing fifteen cents, is cut in how and st Bat! 9° aca gg . 
A P | Bi kl B I B guimpe and trim with bias five sizes for girls from twelve JOY, LANGDON & CO.,Manufacturers’ Agents, . (5 
ear uc e € t argain | bands of the material it will to eighteen years. No, you Boston and New York = 
poe ox be pretty enough for any place. need not use silk, as lawn or 
Use pattern No. 3451, price silk muslin is as good; so 
| fifteen cents. Itis cut with a also is China silk. Make it 
kimono blouse and a ten-gored low-necked and with short PAL 1906 -O7 
| laited skirt. sleeves. 
Made of Finest Quality White Striped or Figured I SHOULDER BRACE 
Mercerized Duck with large white iridescent Pearl Corrects Shoulders ex: 
Buckle. All sizes, 24-36. Sold areurwesre for B nseng oe pred pone 
= Ee, letsodnce our goods wewin seall i ler Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the | a... ek. See ee 
10c at once while they last. Send for catalog. number, and inclosing the price as stated (ten or fijteen cents), from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ | | surgicaland Ps goods dealers or sent direct prepaid: Ladies’ $1; 
WALCOTT & CO., 33 Centra! Square, East Boston, Mass. Home Journal, Philadelphia. State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts ; the bust | Men’s$1.50; money back ifnot satisfied. Send chest measure! “neat 
: : : -j} | measure for waists; and for children’s patterns the age, length of back and breast measurement. UPRITE MFG. CO., Cincinnati, 
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-Good day” 


the genuine bears this signaturell 


Koblogs 


Excuse me—I Mrows@thint l 
want. and I want what! asked 


for -TQASTED CORN FLAKES 


I TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO 
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BATTLE CREEK.MICH. 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 





